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Widening Services Of 
National Board Told 
By President Koop 


Unusually Favorable Underwriting 
Experience and Rising Security 
Values Mark Year 


PREM. INCOME GAINED 4. 73% 


Underwriting Profit of 12. 01% Noi 
Expected to Hold When Business 


Resumes Normal Pace 


With well over 90% of the fire 
ance buyers in the United States turning 
protection, 


insur- 
to stock companies for their 
a record of financial soundness and per- 
formance throughout the depression and 
constantly widening fields of public ser- 
vice by the companies through the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
stock fire insurance companies can well 
be proud of their position and record, 
said William H. 
Great American, 
dent of the National Board at its annual 


at the Waldorf, New York, 


“There has been no time during 


Koop, president of the 


in his address as presi- 
meeting ves- 
terday. 
the entire period of the depression when 
the companies, individually or collective- 
ly, showed that yielding to 
fears almost unavoidable under the con- 


they were 


ditions then prevailing, or were seeking 
their own financial safety at the expense 
of the insuring public, or were casting 
about for those hastily devised expedi- 
ents of self-protection to which men are 
prone to resort in times of trial and 
stress,” said President Koop. 

The past year was marked for the 
stock fire companies by substantial en- 
hancement in the value of security port- 
folios and an unusually favorable under- 
Writing experience. The underwriting 
profit was 12.01% but Mr. Koop pointed 
out that for the five year period, 1930- 
1934, it was less than 5%, being in fact 
451%. The marked improvement in un- 
derwriting results during the past two 
years was due to many causes, partly 
the absence of serious conflagrations, and 
could not be expected to continue when 
business resumes its normal pace, com- 
mented Mr. Koop. 


Premium Gain Against Loss in 
Previous Year 


Last year the premium income of mem- 
ber Companies increased 4.73% over that 
of 1933 whereas in that year the premium 





, 
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meome for companies then members of 
the National Board decreased 10.05% as 
against the preceding year. 

Figures in President Koop’s report on 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Tradition of Trusteeship 


The Bank of England, it is said, is subject neither to Acts 
of Parliament nor other legislative statutes but is “a law unto 
itself... And that law springs from its conception of trusteeship, 
a governing attribute in the creation of the institution and 
inflexibly exemplified throughout its long history. The atti- 
tudes and the pronouncements of the Bank are never impugned, 
and it possesses the unquestioning faith of the public. 


In the United States there is one fiduciary institution in 
which our people have a similar implicit reliance. Life Insur- 
ance! The tradition of trusteeship held the companies to con- 
servatism and probity from their start in the 1840s, and was the 
fundamental reason why the institution has come safely and 
soundly through the violent financial chaos of this depression, 
with a vigor so amazing that not only its sixty millions of 
policyholders, but also the entire nation, acclaim it as foremost 


in impregnability among our fiduciary instrumentalities. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











See Rising Importance 
Of Mortality Savings 
As Safety Margin 


Interest Return and Expense Load- 
ing Passing From Manage- 
ment Control 


OBSTACLES TO SELECTION 


Life Office Management Association 
Hears Views of Two Medical 


Directors 


Of the threc safety margins of the hi 


insurance business net interest earned 


over legal reserves, margin between ex- 


pense loading and overhead and mortal- 
ity savings—only the last named remains 
control was a 


subject to management 


brought out at the meeting in 
Kansas City this week of the Life Of- 


That it 


VIEW 
fice Management Association. 
will be necessary in future to give spe- 
cial attention to mortality savings was 


the conclusion of two speakers appear- 


ing on different days and speaking on 
different subjects. These speakers were 
Dr. W. E. Thornton, medical director, 
Lincoln National Life, and Dr. Henry 


and med- 


Wireman Cook, 
Northwestern National. 


vice-president 
ical director, 


Dr. Thornton launched into his sub- 
ject right from his opening sentence, say- 
ing : 

“In the whole of the life insurance 


business, there are but three safety mar- 
vins. First there is the net interest 
earned over and above the legal re- 
quirement for reserves. I am not quali- 
fied to insist upon my judgments in this 
phase of our business, but I can voice 
what I take to be the consensus of ex- 
pert opinion, namely, that the day of 
high interest return on sound investment 
is over. It is problematical when it will 
return: certainly not in the near future. 
Second, there is the margin between pre- 
mium expense loading on the one hand, 
and overhead on the other. We cannot 
afford to be optimistic in this respect 
either in the face of increase in taxes 
and salaries and in the prices of materials 
and services of all sorts which we must 
buy. These considerations make doubly 
important the third and last safety source 
—imortality saving. 


Three Obstacles to Mortality Savings 


“Most competent observers are satis- 
fied that an actual and very considerabk 
threat to mortality savings has developed 
and is continuing oe are three chief 
reasons for it. First, an increase in the 
suicide rate, secondly, an increase in the 
incidence of degenerative disease, and 
third, an increase in the relative num- 
ber of fraudulent applications and con- 
cealed impairments. 

“We are not 


concerned with suicide 


losses on this occasion, since control of 
this factor belongs to the non-physical 
division of risk selection. With regard 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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New England Mutual r 


. Favorable Net Cost. 


. Brokers, Agents, and Policyholders Receive Friendly 


Agency and Company Cooperation. 


. Unusually Liberal Policy Contracts. 
No surrender charge after second year. 


. Many Brokers and Independent Writers Own New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Through This Agency. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 





ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


Epwarp W. ALLEN H. ArrTuur SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 


217 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7- 3873 
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For mer R 


A discussion of Germany's half a cen- 

tury’s practice of soctal msurance, written 
by Gustav Hartz, German social writer 
and now with a publishing firm tn Ger- 
many, has been gotten out in book form 
by the Pennsylvania Self-Insurers Asso- 
dation of Philadelphia. The book ts en- 
titled “Will America Copy Germany's 
Mistakes?” Among other things Mr. 
Hartz gives a plan to avoid the pitfalls 
of the old social insurance system. 

It is exactly half a century ago that the 
frst social insurance law came into force 
in Germany. The initial legislation re- 
ferred to sick insurance and became the 
basis and cornerstone of modern work- 
men’s social politics. The state wished to 
relieve the workmen of the anxiety for 
future disability when they might find 
themselves without earnings. It also want- 
ed to put an end to their grumbling; to 
crush revolutionary aspirations; and, in 
short, to turn the workmen into contented 
citizens. Added to this was a high sense 
of moral and religious duty, a feeling of 
charity, and the state leaders’ sense of re- 
sponsibility for the poorer classes. 

Mr. Hartz believes that to consider un- 
employment insurance an achievement of 

recent years, to call it the “crown of so- 
» cial insurance.” is a mistaken view, for 
every social insurance ts an unemployment 
insurance, whether the unemployment ts 
due to illness, accident, early incapacity, 
old age, or to being out of work. 

Mr. Hartz’s proposal is to substitute for 
social insurance, which has so many un- 
avoidable drawbacks, a system of social 
savings accounts, each workman banking 
for his own account. Then, in case of 
illness, unemployment, etc., he would be 
able to fall back upon his own resources 
first of all. In the same manner as the 
workman is now compelled to pay premi- 
ums for social insurance, he should be 
obliged by law to make regular deposits 
into his savings account. 

“Independence and a sense of responsi- 
bility of the citizens are the only means 
to save a state from too great a social 
burden, as was the case in the United 
States before the great crisis came,” he 
says. “There the inexorable ‘] must’ drove 
everyone on, for no social insurance ex- 
isted to take the trouble from the people 
ma time of reverses.” 

Some other high spots in Mr. Hartz’s 
booklet follow : 


The Instinct to Hoard 


The instinct given man by nature to 
hoard for eventual times of need, which 
forms the basis of accumulating money 
and of acquiring property—upon this ail 
culture and progress are founded—can 
only be completely killed by a communis- 
tic-socialistic vision in which people were 
not obliged to put money by out of a 
sense of self-preservation because they 
were shielded from the worst, from di- 
rect necessity, by social insurance. 


State the Scapegoat 


The state-political results expected of 
the establishment of social insurance, 
Viz. making the workmen contented and 
oyal citizens, were not only negative, 


ut they actually led to ends opposed to 


» hose anticipated. 


No doubt these 


were not the only 
Causes, 


Social insurance was, however, 











/' so far 


responsible as the state, by re- 














ij lieving the workmen, to a great extent, 


Pein the burden of having to provide for 
emselves, posed as the great “benefac- 


eichstag Member Points Out 


Gustav Hartz 

Gustav Hartz, author of the booklet 
“Will America Copy Germany’s Mis- 
takes?” extracts from which are 
printed on this page, is a well-known 
writer on German social politics. He 
was a workman, as was his father. 
At the age of 11 he was orphaned and 
brought up by a peasant neighbor at 
the expense of the national welfare 
fund. At 18 he joined the clerks’ 
trade union, rising rapidly to leader- 
ship in that organization. Until trade 
unions were abolished under Hitler he 
continued to be one of their outstand- 
ing spokesmen. He received the Iron 
Cross during the war; became a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag; and is at the 
present time connected with the larg- 
est publishing firm in Berlin. 

Walter Linn, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Self-Insurers’ Association, 
says that Mr. Hartz’s books are writ- 
ten from the workmen’s point of view, 
not the employers’; and they are 
based upon a study of facts and pro- 
cedure which has given him a place 
as one of the foremost economists of 
his country. 











tor.” This made it the scapegoat upon 
which all demands, all discontent were 
thrust. The so-called self-administration 
of social insurance by the circles con- 
cerned did nothing to improve the situa- 
tion. Discontent and grumbling did not 
cease; it grew. This arose from the so- 
cial insurance principle, which is only 
able to grant a minimum, and the odium 
of the insufficiency accompanying it, in 
connection with which the saying was 
coined, “Too little to live on and too 
much for starving.” From the very be- 
ginning the social insurance legislation 
was scoffed at by the radicals who called 
it “Beggars’ soup politics” and they nev- 
er ceased demanding an increase of the 
allowances. 


Aggravates Social Crisis 


Though the greatest social crisis the 
world has ever seen may have been 
caused by many other factors, particu- 
larly by the war and the divers new 
phases brought about by it, that de- 
stroyed property accumulated in many 
generations, and by which a considerable 
part of social fundamentals were de- 
stroyed, the extent of the crisis in many 
countries did not become so great in 
spite of, but on account of, the existence 
of social insurance. 

The social crisis has not been alleviat- 
ed but, to the contrary, has been con- 
siderably aggravated by social insurance. 

Woe to the state which imagines that 
crises may be alleviated or stopped by 
the introduction or the existence of a 
comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance! Sad disappointment awaits it. 
Every economic crisis ‘swallows up the 
best organized social insurance and con- 
sumes its funds at both ends—at the end 
of the diminishing premiums and at the 
end of the increasing benefits. 

The reason for this is chiefly that 
greatest number of social insurances are 
not based on actuarial reserves as in the 
case of life insurance, but on a system 
of funds sufficient to cover the demand. 
They do not accumulate in long spaces 
of time a sufficient capital for future 
payments, but they live’ from hand to 


the 


mouth. This method takes the premiums 
with one hand from the healthy and 
from the employed and pays it at once 
with the other hand to the unemployed 
and sick. Small reserves by no means 
improve this condition. 


Unemployment 

In the unemployment catastrophe the 
results were as follows: The number of 
unemployed increased with _ startling 
rapidity while that of the workmen still 
employed and paying premiums was con- 
tinually diminishing. These premiums 
no longer sufficed and had therefore to 
be raised. They went up from 3 to 64% 
of the wages. In the most critical time, 
when benefits were being reduced, and 
economic expenses increased, the wages 
were cut still more. To raise the premi- 
ums still further was simply impossible, 
and thus the allowances had to be re- 
peatedly decreased. This procedure in 
each case increased the social tension. 

The same methods had to be applied 
to sick insurance and old age pensions, 
for there the increasing unemployment 
resulted in a rapid diminution of premi- 
ums, while the expenses of the former 
remained almost the same and of the lat- 
ter increased incessantly. The disability 
insurance was insufficiently covered, due 
to loss of capital through the inflation 
and increased allowances. Having been 
reduced to the apportioning system, it 
lived from hand to mouth. 

Business concerns were no longer able 
to pay the accident insurance dues. In 
some trade associations 50% of the rates 
had to be obtained by levy of distress. 
The miners’ pensions were repeatedly on 
the point of stopping payment. In the 
time of her hardest social crisis, social 
insurance was Germany’s greatest inner 
trouble. 


Moral Hazard 


Since the sick insurance has been in 
effect, the average number of days of 
incapacity to work owing to ill health 
has risen from 5% to 28 days, although 
health in general has considerably im- 
proved. In the strict sense of the word 
the sick insurance is no insurance either. 
From a technical and mathematical 
standpoint it is also quite unsettled in 
view of the moral hazard noted above. 

This is clearly seen when considering 
that the individual insurance case, wheth- 
er due to illness or unemployment, can 
be willfully caused or extended. Where 
is the border line between illness and 
health, between mere indisposition and 
illness, between dread of getting ill and 
bluff? And if the insured person is 
really ill, where is the border line be- 
tween ability or disability to work? How 
can the duration of an illness be fixed? 

Illness is the most incalculable risk in 
existence. 





Breeds Hypochondriacs 


Dread of illness obsesses most people 
and this has been pressed into a system 
“ilIness made easy” by which the will to 
be well is strangled. The doctor is con- 
sulted a dozen times where once would 
be sufficient—the insurance pays. The 
prescribing of medicine, bandages, etc., is 
desired. When they have been obtained 
they lie about until they are no longer 
fit to be used and must be thrown away 
—the insurance pays. Besides it is nice 





Weak Spots # Germany’s Social Insurance 


GUSTAV HARTZ 


to get something in return for the pre- 
mium paid year in and year out. Ex- 
cessive “overdoctoring” is the result and 


fear of illness that shakes the will for 
recovery—the best aid to health. Pre- 
tenders and hypochondriacs are bred 


and the use of medicine becomes ex- 
cessive. The advertising of certain rem- 
edies and cures created a medicine craze. 
A few years ago it was ascertained that 
four times as much money was used for 
doctors’ fees and medicines for 35,000,000 
of people in insurances as for 30,000,000 
uninsured. This was stimulated unthink- 
ingly by a desire to get sick money. An 
actual run on the sick insurance allow- 
ance set in. 

At first sight it seems improbable and 
paradoxical that a desire to obtain sick 
money that scarcely amounts to half the 
sum of wages should arise. It appears 
impossible that someone should, unless 
compelled by illness, forfeit his wages 
to get an allowance of half the amount. 
Unfortunately life does not run a straight 
course between health, working ability, 
working possibilities on one hand, and 
illness and disability on the other, nor 
do people’s minds and actions. 


Malingering 

In millions of cases, for example, when 
wages are being decreased, when work 
is scarce and work hours in consequence 
shortened, when there are fewer shifts, 
many holidays, work restrictions at cer- 
tain seasons, outdoor work in frosty 
weather, 50% of the wages is welcome. 
One objects to the work he is given, an- 
other does not feel like working, a third’s 
time is taken up by some family matter 
for which he would have to take leave 
of absence and forfeit his pay. In such 
cases the sick insurance comes in handy. 
Besides this, there is also deceitful trick- 
ery. Fictitious contracts are made, doc- 
tors are induced to prescribe medicine 
and instead of the medicine toilet soap 
and scent, etc., are handed out by the 
pharmacies. 

A high government official proved that 
experience had shown that one-third of 
those drawing unemployment money 
were devoid of any sense of what is so- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Federal Annuity Tax 
Explained by Bureau 


INSTALMENT ANGLE 
3% Exemption Should be Separated Into 
Months to be Applied Against 
Such Taxable Installments 





MONTHLY 


How the Federal annuity income tax 
exemption of 3% on the purchase price 
applies to income which is paid in several 
instalments during the year, such as 
monthly or semi-annual payments, has 
been defined by Robert H. Jackson, as- 
sistant general counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. He says the 3% 
is to be computed by the year but sepa- 
rated into months. 

Mr. Jackson’s opinion follows: 

Advice is requested with respect to 
the taxability of annuities and old-age 
pensions under the provisions of section 
22 (b) 2 of the Revenue Act of 1934. 

Under section 22 (b) 2 of the Revenue 
Act of 1934, it is provided in part that 
amounts received as an annuity under 
an annuity or endowment contract are 
to be included in gross income, except 
that there shall be excluded from gross 
income the excess received in the taxable 
year over an amount equal to 3% of the 


aggregate premiums or _ consideration 
paid for such annuity. The same sec- 
tion further provides that when the 
amounts received and excluded from 


gross income equal the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for such 
annuity, the entire amount thereafter 
received must be included in gross in- 
come. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
Revenue Act of 1934 permits the annui- 
tant to recover tax-free the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for the 
annuity but requires him to include in 
his annual return of income a portion of 
the annual payments in an amount equal 
to 3% of such original cost of the an- 
nuity. 

Premiums Paid, Not Total Worth 

Exemption Basis 

The aggregate premiums or consider- 
ation paid, in the case of an annuity pur- 
chased prior to 1934, upon which such 
3% return is to be made is the original 
consideration or premiums paid, not the 
net worth of the annuity to the annui- 
tant as of the year 1934. 

In the case of an annuity which is pay- 
able in two or more installments over 
each 12-month period, such portion of 
each instalment shall be included in 
gross income as is equal to 3% of the 
aggregate premiums or _ consideration 
paid for such annuity (whether or not 
paid during the taxable year), divided by 
the number of instalments so payable. 

Old-age pensions, granted without con- 
sideration moving to the grantor other 
than past services, are not to be regarded 
as annuities within the meaning of the 
annuity provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1934. Such pensions should be treat- 
ed as compensation for past services and 
the entire amount thereof included in 
gross income. 





Amounts Paid by Employers 

Amounts paid by an employer toward 
purchase of annuities for the benefit of 
employes is not to be included in the 
Federal income tax returns for the year 
or years in which paid, according to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, which states: 

Advice is requested relative to the 
treatment under the Revenue Act of 1934 
of amounts paid by an employer toward 
the purchase of retirement annuity con- 
tracts for the benefit of his employes. 

It is held that contributions made by 
an employer for the purpose stated do 
not constitute income constructively re- 
ceived by the employes. Such amounts 
are not, therefore, required to be in 
cluded in the Federal income tax returns 
of the emploves for the year or years in 
which paid The aggregate of the 
amounts contributed by the employe ben- 
eficiary toward the purchase of a retire- 
ment annuity, but not the amount con- 
tributed by the employer, constitutes “the 
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aggregate premiums or consideration paid 
for such annuity” within the meaning of 
section 22(b) of the Revenue Act of 1934. 
Amounts received by employes in the 
form of annuities are to be returned for 
Federal income tax purposes in the man- 
ner and to the extent provided in that 
section. 


MAINE INSURANCE FIGURES 





Over $500,000,000 in Force in That State, 
Department Report Shows; Union 
Mutual Biggest Local Co. 

Maine had $438,040,903 of Ordinary 
and Group insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1934, according to the report 
of the Maine Insurance Department. Of 
this $405,371,412 was Ordinary and $32,- 
669,491 was Group. In addition to these 
figures there was $108,716,357 of Indus- 
trial insurance in force. New insurance 
issued last year was $42,361,179 Ordinary ; 
$6,723,866 Group, and $25,642,100 Indus- 

trial. 

The two Maine companies writing life 
insurance are the Union Mutual which 
has $7,520,677 in force, and issued $545,- 
534 last year, and the Maine Indemnity 
with a business in force of $279,137, and 
the last year’s issued business of $11,350. 
The total premiums received last year 
were Ordinary $13,380,626, Group $426,379, 
Industrial $5,000,628. Claims paid were 
$5,526,538 ; $374,018; and $992,164, respec- 
tively. 





PEORIA RESOLUTIONS 

When the Peoria Association of Life 
Underwriters held a luncheon last week 
as a climax to Life Insurance Week it 
adopted two resolutions: one was the 
endorsement of Lester O. Schriver for 
next president of the National Associa- 
tion, the formal opening gun of the 
Schriver for president campaign; the 
other an approval of the National Associ- 
ation’s attitude against part-time agents 
in urban centers. Frederick Bruchholz, 
New York Life agency head in Chicago, 
was speaker at the meeting. 


Florence Ehrich Writes Articles 
On Annuities for Women’s Club 


A life insurance article directed to 


women and written by Florence L. Ehr- 
ich, Pershing Square Branch, Keane-Pat- 
terson Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, 
New York City, was printed this month 
in the Candle, publication of the Wom- 
cn’s Club of New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
magazine has a circulation of about 1,000. 
The article, which places emphasis on the 
Retirement Annuity for women assuring 
them a sense of security and peace of 
und through a definite monthly income, 
states in part: 

“Where is the woman who does not 
cherish a vacation, a release from regu- 
lar routine? To be well groomed, with 
leisure and independence to travel, to 
enjoy life, these are some of the hopes 
of each one’s future. The time to at- 
tain this independence begins in the im- 
mediate present. The money, no matter 
if her income has been cut, may be sub- 
tracted from the present budget, at least 
in part. 

“There is nothing which produces the 
solution of the old-age problem as suc- 


———= 


cessfully as economic independence. Sta 
tistics show that economic independeng 
adds years to one’s life that the psycho. 
logical effect is very evident and tha 
it develops contentment. A happy oj 
person is a joy, an inspiration to a youn. 
cr generation and always welcome. — 
“To accomplish this state of happines 
this economic independence, a definite 
plan of saving is necessary. Past tr. 
perience has proved that only one insti 
tution has stood the test of time ag, 
safe place for keeping one’s money. Th 
is the institution of life insurance. 
“Life insurance, like the making oj 
wills, has often been placed in the prov: 
ince of the husband or the man of the 
family. Women used to be SUPETStitioys 
on these subjects, and connected them 
with the thought of death. Today, hoy. 
ever, women are more practical and ar 
beginning to realize that insurance is x. 
sociated with life. Its many Purposes 
such as guaranteeing education, the par. 
ment of a mortgage, a Christmas fynj 
travel, and especially a life income hay: 
put a different aspect on insurance” 





HOLGAR JOHNSON BUSY 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, trav- 
eled to Omaha, Neb., to address the Life 
Underwriters’ Association there May 9 
on the subject “I Am Not Interested Be- 
cause.” While in Omaha he visited a 
former supervisor of his Pittsburgh agen- 
cv, John Laflin, who is now general agent 
of the Penn Mutual at Omaha. From 
there he jumped to Des Moines, Ia., giv- 
ing the same talk to the Life Under- 
writers’ Association in that city on May 
10, and the following day flew back to 
Pittsburgh, where he attended the Early 
Bird Breakfast May 13 which opened 
Life Insurance Week activities there. 











Oklahoma and Texas. 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@An exclusive type of high-renewal, life- 
income building agency contracts and excep- 
tional opportunities for both producers and 
organizers are available today in Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, 








Walsh Now General Agent 
State Mutual in Springfiel 


Thomas G. Walsh has been appointel 
general agent in Springfield, Mass., for 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester, He 
has represented the State Mutual z 
Hartford, Conn., since November of 193 
and at the end of April stood second in 
paid business in the entire company to 
date. 

Born and educated in Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Walsh moved to Boston in 1915 anj 
entered the automobile business. there 
In 1917 he went to Hartford and shortly 
after entered the army, going to Franee 
on detached service in artillery and ser 
ing with both British and French troops 
Shortly after returning to the automo 
bile business in Hartford he left thai 
field for insurance. For the past ten 
years he has been an important persona 
producer. 





REDUCE LIEN 12% 





Royal Union Life Account Assets In: 
proved In Value, Lincoln National 
Announces 


A reduction of 12% in the lien o 
policies of the former Royal Union Lil 
was announced last week by the Lincolt 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind, te 
insuring company. 

The reduction, the company announce(, 
was due to improvement in the value 0 
assets of the Royal Union Life. Total 
ing $1,148,789, the reduction will be a 
plicable to all policies in force and sub 
ject to lien on Dec. 31, 1934. 





“CLACO CLUB” CREATED 

An organization named “Claco Club’ 
has been formed by the senior men 0 
the head office staff of the Canada Lit 
Assurance Co. The club derives its nam 
from the first letter of each of the fou 
words comprising the company nai 
Monthly meetings are held at which 
members of the club present papers atl 
discuss subjects pertaining to the wot 
of various departments. In addition t 
addresses by company officers, the ct! 
hears outstanding men in other fields. 





DETROIT’S NOVEL MONTH 
Believing that exposure to new peopl 
brings. new prospects and results in net 
business, members of the Detroit Brant 
of the Canada Life Assurance Compal! 
have set aside a month to be known® 





“Exposure Month.” J peric 
it is the aim of each representative ! 


plan his efforts in the direction of pth 


senting himself to as many new contae!s 
as possible. 


During this perioh 
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(Canadian Home’ Policy 
Unusual Combination 


ssUED BY LONDON LIFE, ONT. 





Husband and Wife Insured; Husband’s 
Coverage Continues After Wife’s 
Death, But Not Vice Versa 





An unusual policy form is now being 
issued by the London Life of London, 
Ont combining the features of a joint 
life policy with an ordinary contract in 
, single form. The policy, called the 
“Canadian Home” gives the following 
benefits: Protection of the husband's life ; 
Should the husband die prior to age 65, 
the wife, if living, would receive $1,000 
cash. This would terminate the original 
policy—but if the wife is not then over 
<5 she would have the privilege of secur- 
ing a new policy for $500 without evi- 
dence of health. Protection on wife’s life ; 
should the wife die before the husband 
is 65, he would receive $500 cash, an 
amount which would enable him to pay 
doctor’s fees and last expenses without 
fnancial embarrassment to the family. 
The protection on his own life would then 
continue till age 65 at a reduced premium 
rate. Provision for old age: Upon reach- 
ing 65 the husband receives $1,000 cash. 
This amount would be of considerable 
assistance to a couple of that age; pol- 
icies for larger face values would possibly 
provide enough for old age retirement. 

Has Been Writtea Four Months 

on Industrial Basis 

The Canadian Home Policy has been 
written on Industrial forms for about 
four months. The new Ordinary form has 
just been issued. 

The contract is available only where 
the husband’s age is not over 50 nearest 
birthday and the wife’s age at nearest 
birthday does not exceed the husband’s 
by more than four years. The contract 
provides for participation in profits after 
fifteen years, or during the last five years 
of the contract for policies issued at ages 
4 and over. 

Basic rates for Canadian Home plan: 
Husband’s 


age at issue Premium 

$19.68 
25 23.85 
30 28.05 
35 34.00 
40 42.22 
45 54.44 
50 75.23 


Reduced premiums, should wife die 


before Husband is 65 


Husband’s Reduced Premium 
age at issue after Wife’s Death 

$16.00 

25 19.64 

H 23.33 

35 28.56 

40 35.84 

45 46.84 

50 65.90 





C. N. ANDERSON KILLED 





General Agent for New England Mutual 
In Iowa Dies of Injuries from 
Automobile Accident 

Clarence N. Anderson, general agent in 
Iowa and South Dakota for the New 
England Mutual Life, died last Saturday 
as a result of an automobile accident 
which occurred near Algona, Iowa, when 
his car overturned. Mr. Anderson was 
returning to Des Moines after a fishing 
trip to Spirit Lake and a visit with Mr. 
Anderson’s sister in Toronto, S. D., when 
the accident happened. 

He was a past president of both the 
Des Moines Life Underwriters associa- 
tion and the General Agents association 
of the New England Mutual. He was 
¥ years old. 





COLLECTIONS BEST SINCE 1929 

Continued betterment in business con- 
ditions is being clearly reflected in the 
improving ratio shown in the premium 








tive 10 
of pref 
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| 1929.” Mr. Swink stated. 


collections of Atlantic Life, it is stated 
y Angus O. Swink, president. “Our 


collections are running on a better ratio 


thus far in 1935 than at any time since 

















This has been said for years of 
men who have been successful in 
their chosen field. 


It should be especially true of those who sell 
Life Insurance protection for two out- 


standing reasons: 


First, it enables a salesman to advise his pros- 
pect more soundly and, secondly, it elim- 
inates fumbling when a quick answer is 


necessary. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





Penn Mutual General 3 
Agent Here Only 25 


H. M. FASER, JR, JUST NAMED 
‘To Build Agency ot Young Men; Second 
General Agent Under Thirty Ap- 
pointed by Company 





Vice-President Frank H. Davis of the 
Penn Mutual Life has just added a sec- 
ond to his appointments of extremely 
young men to positions of major impor- 
tance. The first was the appointment of 
Forrest J. Curry some months ago as 





HENRY M. FASER, JR. 


general agent at San Francisco, his age 
being 28. And now comes the appoint- 
ment of a young man of only 25 years as 
a general agent in New York City. He 
is Henry M. Faser, Jr., and will start 
from scratch on June 1. His task will 
be to build an agency of young men, 
none over 30 to receive a contract, and 
college graduates will be preferred. His 
office will be in the Plaza Building, 625 
Madison Avenue. This new young gen- 
eral agent has already had a brief but 
brilliant career as a producing life un- 
derwriter and as a manager of men. 

Mr. Faser was born March 15, 1910, 
at Oxford, Miss., and ploughed through 
the four-year high school in three years. 
During that brief period he was presi- 
dent of the senior class, had three years 
of football and baseball, won the state 
high school contest with a thesis on 
“Keeping Fit,” was editor of the high 
school paper, and had the highest schol- 
astic average of any boy in the graduate 
class. This was followed by his entrance 
into the University of Mississippi in 
1927, from which he was graduated with 
B.A. degree in 1931. He took first-year 
law during his senior year, played three 
years of varsity baseball, edited the col- 
lege paper, served as student assistant 
in the history department one year, 
earned over half of college expenses sell- 
ing stationery and refereeing high school 
football games, and became a member of 
Phi Delta Theta and Blue Key, as well 
as being active in other activities. 

The decision to become a life under- 
writer was made by Mr. Faser during 
his sophomore year at college, and at age 
20, in the summers of 1930-31, he paid 
for $75,000 on thirty-seven lives. Then 
in October, 1931, he entered Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania. And in the following June 
received his M.B.A. degree, completing 
the two-year course in one year. His 
graduation thesis on “Urban and Rural 
Life Insurance Agencies” was reprinted 
by a life insurance company and dis- 
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HEARD on the WAY 





The 
itant living in Newark who was a witness 
to the Lin- 
coln in 


Sun Life of Canada has an annu- 
assassination of President 
1865. She has told the story of 
the assassination a number of times for 
the sound news reels on Lincoln’s birth- 
day in 1932 


hook-up in 


national radio 
1934. She is Mrs. Nelson 
Todd, now 95 years old. In a letter to 
E. C. Hoy, manager for the Sun Life in 
Newark, she expresses her appreciation 
of the annuity and her recommendation 
of such contracts for other people. Her 
own annuity was purchased by her grand- 
children after the death of her son and 
provides $100 for each month for life. 

Mrs. Todd’s account of the shooting of 
Lincoln differs from the popularly ac- 
cepted one. She was an acquaintance 
of John Wilkes Booth and watched him 
more closely than other people did. Ac- 
cording to her story, his leg was obvious- 
ly broken after he fell onto the stage. 
In fact, her first thought was that he 
was attempting to commit suicide. She 
says Booth was unable to walk and was 
pulled off by confederates with a rope. 


and over a 


Radio broadcasts dealing with life in- 
surance are not limited to North America 
and Europe. W. Allan Eley, manager for 
the Sun Life of Canada’s southeastern 
Asia branch, went on the air some time 
ago over a station in Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. His topic was “Life Insur- 
ance Bequest—From Generation to Gen- 
eration” and his opening sentence which 
aroused a greai deal of interest was 
“Every living person has the desire to 
insure something.” The explaining line 
was “We want to insure happiness, con- 
tentment, wealth, long life, good health, 
freedom from worry and anxiety.” 


The highway safety advertising cam- 
paign of the Western & Southern Life 
received a great deal of space in the Ad- 
vertiser, a Cincinnati magazine. The 
May issue, on its cover, has a portrait of 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern companies, who 
conceived the idea of distributing the 


Western & Southern’s safety ads to all 
reputable safety organizations. An in- 
terview with Mr. Williams and a two 
color reproduction of the first poster 
are also carried in the May issue of the 
Advertiser 


The use of photostatic copies of se- 
curities in the vaults of the Sun Life of 
Montreal was described by Miss M. J. 
Henderson, investment librarian of the 
company, in a recent speech at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School. The file of 
photostatic copies makes it possible to 
study the text of the securities without 
danger of loss or damage while removed 
from the vault. 


With interests rates of 7 and 8% for 
the best investments the demand for an- 
nuities in Germany was in the past very 
limited as such a return on investments 
permitted the man of means to live well 
without using ali or part of his capital 
in order to buy an annuity. However, 
the recent reduction of interest rates on 
all investments, especially on mortgages, 
leaves a return of only 44%4% to 5% on 
prime investments; when higher returns 
are available the risk is correspondingly 
high and annuities, especially single pre- 
mium annuities, have gained favor. 

The life insurance companies writing 
annuities have shown great interest in 
this movement and make great efforts 
to secure this business. The purchase 
price for such single-premium annuities 
is not always paid in currency. Insofar 
as the law permits other considerations 
such as real estate and mortgages are 
taken in payment. Here great caution is 
being exercised and the companies them- 
selves have to be asked for instruction 


from case to case before such values are 
accepted. 

Older people who already live from 
the return of their property naturally 
will buy single-premium annuities but 
this growing interest in annuities is also 
shown by younger people and is con- 
stantly growing. It seems that in Ger- 
many as in the United States it is real- 
ized that proper and safe investment of 
funds is difficult for the individual. He 
often prefers to leave it to the expert, 
the life insurance company. 

Uncle Francis 





JAIL FOR BENEFIT ASS’N HEAD 


James W. Perryman Sentenced to Seven 
Years in Penitentiary by Federal 
Judge in Indianapolis 

James W. Perryman, president and 
treasurer of the State Protective Associ- 
ation of Indianapolis, a membership bene- 
fit organization, was sentenced to seven 
years in the penitentiary on six counts of 
an indictments charging fraudulent use 
of the mails in connection with the sale 
of policies in the organization. The sen- 
tence was by Judge Robert C. Baltzell in 
Indianapolis. Harry J. Lander, secretary, 
was given two years and ten months. 
Alexander T. Horton, Jr., claim adjuster, 
whose chief duty appeared to be to re- 
fuse to pay any claims, got two years. 

The Perryman outfit, typical of the fly- 
by-night organizations that have sprung 
up in recent years, in the benefit associa- 
tion field, was organized in Peoria, IIL, 
subsequently operated from Lafayette, 
Bloomfield, Fort Wayne and later Indian- 
apolis in Indiana. A branch was estab- 
lished in Florida which moved to Ten- 
nessee and then Arkansas as authorities 
made operation impossible. 


—=—= 


Weak Spots in German Social Insurance 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cial, and that in one town of his district 
43% refused to take any job offered 
them. 


Swindling 

Fictitious work contracts were made, 
and with illicit work a system of de- 
ception was established. Unemployed 
vorkmen getting their allowance snatched 
work away from artisans and business 
men, etc., as, owing to the allowance, 
they were able to do the same work for 
less pay than honest workers who had 
to pay rates and taxes. Employers en- 
gaged workmen for half wages without 
registering them, and paid neither wage 
tax nor social insurance premiums, and 
the “unemployed workman” pocketed his 
“allowance” besides. 

Since last year police raids are occa- 
sionally made in the big cities in search 
of illicit workmen in market halls, ports, 
at railway stations, etc. Thousands were 
caught, part of them were imprisoned. 

Bluff is used for cheating the accident 
insurance. The casualty hospitals are 
called “bluffer universities.” 

All meeting with an accident try to 
represent the injury received worse than 
it is in order to obtain a higher allow- 
ance. 

The genuine patient is justly indignant 
to find that the existence of his illness 
is doubted, and that he who has always 
paid his premiums regularly and has a 
right to demand conscientious attendance 
is considered a cheat. 

This system, together with the rest of 
the bureaucratic apparatus, has wedged 
itself between doctor and patient, com- 
pletely destroying the patient’s confi- 
dence in his physician, which greatly re- 
tards all recovery. 


Twilight Zones of Insurance 


So the so-called occupational diseases 
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(twenty-two of them) are classed as ae 
cidents and passed on to the acciden 
insurance. Annuity insurance takes yp. 
on itself the medical treatment thy 
really ought to fall to the sick insurance. 
whereas the sick insurance pays sid 
money for twenty-six weeks only. | 
the illness lasts longer the disability jp. 
surance has to pay. On that account 
twilight zones and certain legal relation: 
exist between the different branches ,; 
social insurance. ‘4 

Were there only one insurance all te. 
sponsibility would be loaded upon ; 
Until the unemployment insurance exist 
ed all who were dismissed from thei: 
jobs reported as patients to the sick jp. 
surance to obtain the sick insurance 3). 
lowance. 





Growth of the “Needy” 

In the beginning nobody thought of 
insuring all workmen, merely needy one; 
But soon everybody was “needy.” 1p. 
day, with members of families included 
two-thirds of the nation are compel 
to be insured. 

Liberty and progress are possible only 
where the will to get on and to accum. 
late capital is not hindered, but furthered 

Social insurance has produced an wp. 
believable number of questions and prob. 
lems hardly fathomed by the uninitiated 
who face them quite helplessly. 


Bureaucracy 

The number of officials required for 
the administration of social insurance 
varies in accordance with the amount oj 
work being done. In total, and includ. 
ing the unemployed, 22,000,000 is the ap- 
proximate number of insured persons. 

There are about 6,500 sick insurance 
units. Unemployment insurance is at- 
ministered from one national institute 
which controls thirteen state centers and 
361 local centers. 

The premiums for the unemployment 
insurance are collected by the sick in- 
surance. 


The accident insurance is administeredf 


by sixty-six trade organizations with 2 


sections and forty agricultural organiza 


tions with 526 sections. 


The disability and old age insurance 


is managed by twenty-nine regional of: 
fices of the provinces and six special i 
Stitutions. 


Growth of Premiums 


- 
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Some years ago a well-known trat§ 


unionist even had to admit that countries 
without social insurance have higher red 


ee 


wages than Germany (United States off 


America, Holland, Scandinavia) whil 
another said: “High wages are the bes 
social policy.” In other words, soc# 
insurances handicap wage developmen! 
But not only this: they also intensil 
wage struggles. 

Premiums started on a modest bass 
The first were 14% for the employe au 
34% for the employer. Today the entit 
premium averages almost one-fifth of th 
amount of the wages and for miners ! 
is nearly 30%. The involved way = 
which the contributions are divided be 
tween employer and employe is omitte 
here, as an alteration is pending. It® 
expected that the employer and employ 


will in future bear equal share, abof 


10% each. Is it to be expected that # 
employer can afford to make an employ 
a present of 10% in addition to 
wages? 

It is social insurance, therefore, tht 
makes needy people, in order to git 
them after they have become needy vel 
inadequate support. Social insurant 
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originally was established to help thoeff 


in distress. 
creation. 





HAS “GRUBSTAKER” POLICY 


The new policy of the Montana Lit 
policy. 


is called the “Grubstaker” 


Now there are poor of if 
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ey Group Discusses ‘Trends 
In Home Office Underwriting 


The Midwest special conference of the 
Life Office Management Association in 
Kansas City this week marked a for- 
ward step on the part of that associa- 
tion on two counts. It was the first 
time that L.O.M.A. has held a meeting 
west of Chicago and secondly it marked 
a definite expansion by the association 
into the field of home office underwrit- 
ing activities of the small and medium 
sized companies. This expansion came 
at the request of many of the member 
companies. The presentation of a pro- 
gram so broad that it had to be spread 
over a three-day meeting instead of the 
usual two attracted representatives from 
non-member as well as member compa- 
nies and from large companies as well 
as small. Premium collection and con- 
servation efforts were also discussed. 

Richard Boissard, vice-president, Na- 
tional Guardian Life, in opening the 
meeting commented on the excellence of 
the program and thanked the two chair- 
men who were responsible for it: C. L. 
O'Brien, superintendent, underwriting de- 
partment, Minnesota Mutual Life, and 
L. D. Ramsey, secretary, Business Men’s 
Assurance. J. C. Swift, president, Swift 
& Henry Livestock Co., and director, 
Business Men’s Assurance, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National 
Life of Vermont, speaking on_ initial 
selection in the field, stressed the im- 
portance of the home office underwriter 
constantly keeping in mind an agent’s 
responsibility to his company and the 
responsibility of the home office for the 
caliber of its agents. He emphasized 
also the importance of every question 
asked of the agent in the usual applica- 
tion form and the important part a sound 
medical examiner plays in successful un- 
derwriting. 

Two papers of special interest to the 
smaller companies were those on home 
office routines in the new business and 
underwriting departments presented by 
Carl R. Anderson, secretary, Minnesota 
Mutual, and Dirk Heezen, assistant ac- 
tuary, National Guardian Life. Mr. An- 
derson covered the practices in compa- 
nies of about $200,000,000 while Mr. 


Heezen discussed the routines followed 


in companies up to $50,000,000. 
Selection of Medical Examiners 
Important 
Dr. W. Thornton, medical director, 
Lincoln National, whose paper is re- 


viewed elsewhere, followed up what Mr. 
Jackson had already pointed out in em- 
Phasizing the careful selection of medical 
examiners. Another nm aper reviewed else- 
where is that by R. McCankie, asso- 
ciate actuary, Reuitable of Towa, on un- 


derwriting reinstatements and changes. 
They were discussed by Dr. H. A. Baker. 
niedical director, Kansas City Life, and 
M. W. Donnelly, assistant secretary, 
General American Life. 

Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-presi- 


dent and medical director, Northwestern 
National, opened the Tuesday morning 
session with an interesting paper on the 
effect of the 8 on mortality. 
He was followed by L. B. Codding, Aetna 
Afe, who delivered a unis address on 
the underwriting of Group and whole- 
Sale insurance. The “yy is reprinted 
in part in this issue. E. J. Hardin. mid- 
West division manager, “Rita Credit Co., 


explained how life companies can make 
More effective the services of inspec- 
tion companies in connection with the 


selection of risks. 
Attacking a problem which has ap- 


peared on the program of every group 
of home office underwriters in the. past 
year, Richard S. Rust, secretary, Union 
Central Life, reviewed some of the re- 
cent opinions on applicants engaged in 
the retail liquor industry. He was fol- 
lowed by Ray Anderson, chief under- 
writer, Central Life, on underwriting juv- 
enile insurance. Clarence Schultz, Fed- 
eral Reserve Life, discussed the paper 
Conservation Activities and Premium 
Collections 


The conservation session got off to a 
good start with a paper presenting the 
close relationship between conservation 
and home office routine and the improved 
results in the first as a result of more 
strict supervision of the latter. The pa- 
per was presented by T. W. Grant, presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance. 

A long paper by Richard Boissard, 
vice-president, National Guardian Life, 





presenting a review of company prac- 
tices relative to conservation activities 
is summarized in this issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 


H. H. Buckman, California-Western 
States Life, and F. E. Young, actuary, 
Montana Life, discussed procedure in 


connection with collection of renewal 
premiums and brought up the question 
of whether such collections in the small 
companies should be made at the home 
office or branch office. 

:. A. Kiker, secretary, Great Southern 
Life, discussed what forms and routines 
were necessary for the maintaining of 
records incidental to handling reinstate- 
ments and rewritten business. Warren 
B. Irons, secretary, Federal Reserve Life, 
discussed paying commissions on rein- 
stated business and brought into his pa- 
per a question which has come up in 
the past of how much commission should 
be paid, how should it be paid and when? 


Rising Importance of Mortality Savings 


(Continued 


to impairment concealment, fraudulent 
applications and increasing degenerative 
disease incidences, the story is different. 
We should be able to expect that compe- 
tent and honest examiners will discover 
most instances and report them. We 
should also be in a position to depend 
upon the statements of our medical in- 
formants as trustworthy. In times past 
we have been somewhat careless. These 
things were less important than they are 
today and will be in the future. The 
public was more honest and scrupulous, 
something-for-nothing minded and 
less ravaged by degenerative disease. 
Also other sources of income rendered 
our business profitable even without un- 
due care in our selection of risks. Ou: 
policy was not to unduly disturb or 
change our practices while all was going 
well. ‘Hands off’ and ‘let well enough 
alone’ were our watchwords. But we 
can no longer sit complacent. All is not 
well. The time has come for action. 

“There are two ways in which we may 
control our rising mortality. First we 
may raise our standards. The agent calls 
it ‘tightening up.’ It is not a creditable 
procedure. It strains agency morale, it 
increases the proportion of rated and re- 
jected applications and therefore adds to 
the overhead. It is a retrograde step. 
I cannot recommend it. 

3ut there is an alternative which [| 

do most heartily recommend. For want 
of a better term let us call it more selec- 
tive risk appraisal. In theory it works 
something like this—every formal mor- 
tality group has a light mortality and « 
heavy mortality end. Each individual of 
the heavy end outweighs many, many of 


less 


the light end risks. Had we more in- 
formation of a higher quality, concern- 
ing each candidate for each group, we 


could recognize the heavy mortality in- 
dividuals and classify them in a more 
suitable place. In the past the limited 
volume and denendability of our infor- 
mation concerning the vast majority of 
cur applicants has hindered us in the 
proper and equitable classification of 
them. The chief executive, objections no 
doubt will be that more and better. in- 
formation will cost more money and will 
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HENRY W. 


COOK 


DR. 


relationship between life insurance and 
the medical profession, through more 
careful selection and better training of 
agents and through the realization that 
in any approach to a consideration of 
underwriting problems they should be 
viewed as company and not as depart- 
mental problems. 

Dr. Thornton, speaking on the rela- 
tionship between life insurance and the 
medical profession, recommended that to 
control the rising mortality more selec- 
tive risk appraisal is necessary. “To ob- 
tain more and better information on the 
physical condition of the applicant,” he 
said, “we must examine our relationships 
with the profession. We must discern 
our mutual strengths and weaknesses and 
in the light of them plan a program for 
our mutual benefit.” 

In this regard he emphasized that to 
enjoy the services of the best physicians, 
their characteristics and viewpoints must 
be understood and appreciated. The 
code of medical ethics must be observed 
and not flouted in the name of “busi- 
ness.” The reverse is true that doctors 
who do not deal ethically with the com- 
panies are an inferior layer of the pro- 


L. D. Ramsey Acts As Host 
At L.O.M.A. Meeting 


Entertainment during the Midwest 
Conference of L.O.M.A. went beyond the 
usual association luncheons. L. D. Ram- 
sey, secretary, Business Men’s Assurance, 
took on the duties of host besides being 
chairman of the conservation program, 
arranged for the comfort of guests at 
the Hotel Muehlebach, planned for the 
banquet on Monday evening at the Mis- 
sion Hills Country Club and worked with 
the committee that had charge of the 
entertainment for ladies. 

The ladies’ entertainment committee 
arranged for a luncheon and bridge on 
Monday at the Country Club. Tuesday 
afternoon was set aside for a visitation 
to the famous William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, a magnificent building 
housing some of the most ‘valuable col- 
lections in the country. Wednesday was 
a day left open for the guests’ own selec- 
tion of diversion. 


fession and should be dropped from ser- 
vice. 

He concluded his remarks: “Inasmuch 
as the medical profession supplies the 
bulk of information, our relations with 
them must be improved by our seeking 
out for our services only the higher 
grades of the profession, by meticulous 
observance of ethical tenets and by pop- 
ularizing insurance medicine.” 

Dr. Cook, speaking on the effect of the 
depression on underwriting practices and 
mortality, said early in his remarks: “Al- 
though selection of risks has never en- 
gaged the general interest of the execu- 
tives relatively as a management function 
of major importance equal to finance, 
sales or office management, yet if the 
depression hastens and crystallizes this 
interest and eventuates in a more sym- 
pathetic and understanding appreciation 
of selection problems, it will, I believe, 
have created a persisting asset to offset 
some of its present obvious losses and 
liabilities There is no sound argu- 
ment to justify accepting extra-hazard- 
ous risks at standard rates or counte- 
nancing poor underwriting organization 
or standards merely because a favorable 
experience can still be shown as long 
as the volume of new business absorbs 
the losses. 

“In any approach to a consideration 
of underwriting problems, three broad 
principles can be laid down: First, that 
the company from every viewpoint—ex- 
ecutive, actuarial, agency and underwrit- 
ing—must have a reasonably profitable 
mortality. Second, that selection should 
be equitable and scientific and action in 
the individual case be based on the prob- 
able expectancy as indicated by the most 
reliable data obtainable. Third, that the 
largest proportion of the business writ- 
ten should be placed on the books con- 
sistent with principles 1 and 2 

“The depression has exerted a_ pré 
found influence on the moral standards 
of the country,” he said. “Economic 
pressure or despair breaks moralitv as 
well as morale.” Briefly, he pointed out 
that the normal attitude towards financial 
responsibilities is too often replaced by 
the hone of a anick profit on an im 
paired life. Drinking has become a prob 
lem of increasing seriousness. The good 
medical examiner has too often been su- 
perseded by one less capable or more 
complaisant. An insufficient share of re 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Accommodation Plan In Underwriting 


Replacements Told by R.C. McCankie 


To meet the difficult problems in un- 
derwriting replacements the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has devised what it calls 
the Accommodation Plan, operation of 
which was discussed before the Life Of- 
fice Management Association in Kansas 
City this week by R. C. McCankie, as- 
sociate actuary. Mr. McCankie explained 
that until a few years ago it was the 
practice of the company to adjust com- 
mission on replacement insurance paying 
first year commission only on the in- 
crease in premium. This system was 
effective in controlling this business then. 
When policies became heavily loaned the 
large amount of rewriting changed the 
situation. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult to justify in particular cases the ex- 
isting commission rules and the company 
decided in odd cases where rewriting was 
deemed advisable to make exceptions to 
the rule and pay full commissions. 

The result of this was, as Mr. Mc- 
Cankie pointed out, that the agent who 
conserved or reinstated business was not 
nearly so well compensated, at least at 
the moment, as the agent who wrote 
new business and allowed existing poli- 
cies to lapse. Even those agents who 
wrote new insurance were discriminated 
against because the degree of adjustment 
was merely a question of establishing the 
best alibi. 

The home office was not in a position 
to determine on what cases full com- 
mission should be paid so it was decided 
in 1930 that the administration of com- 
mission adjustments should be placed in 
the hands of the general agents and 
agency manacers. The number of ad- 
justments waived increased considerably 
reaching more than 57% of the cases. 
Some agencies recommending waivers in 
less than 5% of replacements whercas 
others had waivers of over 75% of re- 
written business. 

Discrimination Between Agencies 

This naturally brought up the whole 
question of discrimination between agen- 
cies. It was the result of this discrimi- 
nation, Mr. McCankie, said, that the com- 
fany devised, in 1932. its so-called Ac- 
commodation Plan. This is a conserva- 
tion measure for policies with heavy 
loans which are still in force or have 
been lapsed not more than six months. 

The company adopted various forms 
for obtaining what it considered essen- 
tial information and the current form 
outlining the reasons for the assumed 
necessity of rewriting the policy as new 
business is signed by the applicant, the 
soliciting agent and the general agent. 
The application was designed to solve 
one problem, namely, to effect new in- 
surance and terminate old simultaneously. 
The application contains an agreement 





Mortality Savings 
(Continued from Page 7) 


sponsibility has been placed on the field 
underwriting organization affecting mor- 
tality from three angles—number of 
agents, selection of agents and under- 
writing training. 

He concluded: “One of the serious un- 
derwriting problems that has developed 
as a result of the depression and which 
has complicated agency relations is the 
increase in the percentage of declined 
and rated business ... The true cause 
for the increased rejection rate is that 
a larger proportion of impaired lives ap- 
ply for insurance during hard times and 
that for financial, moral and medical rea- 
sons more applicants today are impaired. 
To this is added the fact that when 
business is scarce agents offer hopefully 
cases that they would not waste time 
on under more prosperous conditions.” 


that any policy issued on said applica- 
tion shall take the place of Policy No. 
PeGimaees and that in consideration of the 
policy applied for the applicant surren- 
ders all right, title and interest in the 
original policy. This form should auto- 
matically eliminate the question of over- 
insurance. It contains specific questions 
covering declinations, aviation, informa- 
tion regarding family history, personal 
health history, height and weight. In 
other words, it is practically a personal 
certificate of health comparable to the 
form for reinstatement of policies. 

Mr. McCankie said that the company’s 
underwriting rules provide that an in- 
spection report shall be ordered for every 


Accommodation application of $5,000 or 
over if the old policy has been lapsed 
for more than thirty days after expira- 
tion of the grace period. In certain cases 
evidence of insurability is required in 
addition to the health certificate con- 
tained in the application form. 

A short form medical examination is 
required and an inspection report must 
be ordered (1) if the amount of new 
application exceeds the amount at risk 
on the old insurance, that is, the face 
amount less the reserve value; (2) if the 
new application is for Term insurance; 
(3) if the total Accommodation insurance 
issued within six months exceeds $10,000 
including the current application; (4) if 
the old insurance would have matured in 
less than fifteen years from the date of 
its cancelation; (5) if the application in- 
cludes special benefits not contained in 
the old policy; (6) if the old policy has 
been lapsed for more than three months 
after expiration of the grace period and 














Canada Life has steadily progressed. 











A watchword that has brought 
87 years of progress to the CANADA LIFE 


87 years of ever changing conditions, times of prosperity and times of 
adversity, have tested and proven the stability of the Canada Life. 


During the five years of the depression the Canada Life has disbursed 
more than $131,500,000 under contracts issued to policyholders and annuitants, 
an amount greater than half its present assets. 


During this same period the company has been further strengthened by 
an increase in assets of over $68,000,000 and the total assets for the protection 
of policyholders now exceed $242,000,000. The recent dislocation of world 

affairs, however, is but one of twelve major depressions through which the 


Stability in a life insurance company is mainly dependent on three factors: 


Safety and Diversification of Assets 


Wise Selection of Risks 
Competent Business Management 


The application of these principles throughout the long history of the 
Canada Life has resulted in a very strong financial structure. 


The diversification and distribution of its assets contribute in great measure 


to the stability of the Canada Life. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ASSETS 





(As at Dec. 31, 1934) 


Other Government Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 

Other Corporation Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 


Other Common Stocks 
Mortgages 
Policy Loans 








ESTABLISHED 1847; 


Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds 
(United States, Canada and Great Britain) 


Stocks of Canadian Banks and Trust Companies 


Real Estate (including Company’s Buildings) 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 


% of total 
ledger assets 

















46 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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the Accommodation policy is for $5,00) 
or more. ; 

A complete medical examination js t.. 
quired and an inspection report Ordered 
if the new insurance exceeds the fac. 
amount of the old insurance. 

A statement of insurance carried and 
applications pending in other companie; 
is required (1) if the new application ey. 
ceeds the face amount of the old insur- 
ance; (2) if the application requests ad- 
dition of special benefits not included in 
the old insurance ; (3) if the total Accom. 
modation insurance issued within gy 
months equals or exceeds $25,000, ip. 
cluding the current application (this 
amount is limited to $10,000 if the ap. 
plicant is a female); (4) if the old pol. 
icy has been lapsed for more than three 
months after expiration of the grace pe- 
riod and the Accommodation policy ig for 
more than $10,000. 


Underwriting Attitude 


“The reasons for stricter requirements 
in larger amounts of insurance are ob. 
vious,” said Mr. McCankie. “Even op 
this plan which does not involve any in. 
crease in insurance protection, over-in. 
surance may be present. The over-in. 
surance hazard increases as the amount 
of insurance increases, and we have not 
thought it desirable to help the insured 
keep a large amount of insurance in force 
if he is not financially able to keep the 
original contract. In many cases we have 
suggested a reduction to an amount com- 
mensurate with the insured’s ability to 
pay. . 

“In the early stages of our plan we 
were inclined to be rather liberal in our 
underwriting attitude where there was no 
increase in the amount at risk, particu- 
larly on cases where the disability bene- 
fit was involved, because our current dis- 
ability benefit provides for a substan- 
tially higher premium and 50% of the 
amount of monthly income granted under 
our old disability benefits. 

“The reduction, however, was not en- 
tirely satisfactory and as a result we 
adopted a new commission rule on those 
rewritten cases which is substantially as 
follows: if no new money is received by | 
the company then the commission on 
the first year’s premium is limited toa 
renewal rate, but the deferred first year 
commission is still payable if the second 
and third years’ premiums are paid, that 
is, one-fourth the regular first year com- 
mission on each of these premiums. 

“As a result of our efforts we, in 19%, 
reduced the amount of new _ business 
to replace business on which loans 
were outstanding to practically 3% of | 
the amount written on a similar plan in| 
1932 and less than 50% of the amount | 
of such business written in 1933. Any | 
policy written to replace other insurance | 
either in force or which lapsed within a | 
period of six months is considered Ac | 
commodation business. f 

“Insurance surrendered in 1934 is 4 
little over 50% of the amount il 

' 








dered in 1932 and approximately 70% o!| 
the amount surrendered in 1933. The 
business issued on the Accommodation 
plan in 1934, if we exclude annuities from) 
our figures, was less than 6'%4% of ouy 
total business. 
“We naturally are interested in the rej 
sults from the standpoint of termination) 
rates on Accommodation policies as com 
pared to regular issues and we can onl} 
figure so far on the 1932 issues. Thes} 
issues, however, are the largest propor) 
tion of the cases we believe to be poor! 
handled, as we feel the situation way 
under control early in 1933. Termination 
rates are slightly higher on the Accom) 
modation business by number than of 
the regular business; however, they are 
silghtly less by amount, the variation bey 
ing approximately 2% in each instance) 
“We have made an investgation cover) 
ing the mortality experience on Acconry 
modation business from June of 1932 © 
September of 1934. In this period Wy 
issued 5,535 policies on the Accomme 


dation plan for $16,383,547. Of thei 


(Continued on Page 17) is 
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Chart of R. S. Rust Shows 
Ratings on Liquor Risks 


Hazards involved in the retail sale of 
were reviewed by Richard S. Rust, 


iquor : 
Seay, Union Central Life, before the 
L.O.M.A. Kansas City meeting. He re- 


H. Jackson 


ferred to the paper of H. 





RICHARD S. RUST 


presented before the Home Office Life 
Underwriters’ Association last fall and 
to the new angle given to this problem 
by Dr. Harry W. Dingman in Toronto 
this month. He concluded his paper with 
a report of eight companies showing that 
employes of government retail liquor 
stores and other package stores where 
the liquor is not drunk on the premises 
are accepted as standard by most com- 
panies. In other considerations the com- 
panies rate or decline in most instances. 
The death rate in all of these latter cases 
is more than the expected. 
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Mr. Rust said: “The opinion of most 
under writers is that for the present no 
fixed policy or rules of procedure can 
be recommended for the entire country 
but each locality and each case within a 
given locality must be considered on its 
individual merits, applying as a minimum 
rates of extra premiums that were in 
force before prohibition.” 

He stressed that it is important for 
the under writer to keep an open mind 
not influenced by prejudice. “We must 
have no preconceived ideas that logic and 
clear reasoning cannot change,” he said. 
“We must base our conclusions on facts 
and statistics, remembering that we are 
interested primarily in mortality.” In his 
opinion the best source for mortality ex- 
perience among retail distributors of al- 
coholic beverages is the old Medic-Actu- 
arial Mortality Investigation of 1913 
(M.A.M.I.). 





CASHIER WINS TRIP 

The Indianapolis agency of the Berk- 
shire Life, by leading the field with the 
highest percentage of its quota in first 
pail premiums collected, won for its 
cashier, Miss Marguerite A. Hurley, a 
trip to Bermuda with the Rhodes Club 
of the company in October. Indianapolis 
Percentage was 203%. 





OKLAHOMA INCREASES 
Life insurance written in Oklahoma in 
1934 was $183.569,783, an increase over 
the $162,275,537 of the year before, ac- 
cording to the report just issued, by 
Farris Petrie, assistant insurance com- 
missioner. 





MADE DETROIT SUPERVISOR 


_P. B. Wallace has been made super- 
visor of the Detroit agency, Bankers Life 
of Iowa. H. D. Edwards is manager 
there. Mr. Wallace has been agency su- 
Pervisor in Kentucky. 





Group and Wholesale Underwriting 
Discussed By L. B. Codding, AE tna Life 


Group insurance was not something 
developed by the companies which then 
proceeded to create a demand for their 
product but because of a great need the 
demand came first, L. B. Codding, Jr., 
Aetna Life, stated before the L. O. M. A. 
meeting. a humble beginning 
Group insurance has grown until at the 
end of 1934 the total amount in force in 
this country was about $10,000,000,000. 
Claims paid by the leading companies 
alone in 1934 totaled about $80,000,000. 
The companies writing these lines of in- 
surance have performed a great public 
service. 

Mr. Codding outlined briefly the de- 
velopment of Group and Wholesale in- 
surance and told how it works. Under 
the Group plans most of the policies are 
written on a contributory basis under 
which the employes contribute a flat 
amount for each $1,000 insurance and the 
employer pays the balance. Even the 
youngest employe should not be able to 
secure insurance elsewhere at a _ rate 
lower than he can secure it under the 
Group. The rate is not the same for all 
concerns as various industries require 
standard rates higher than the basic 
rates. 

Wholesale insurance is the legitimate 
offspring of Group life insurance. There 
is no law defining Wholesale insurance 
as such and so the policies comply with 
the various Statutes or rulings under 
which Ordinary policies are issued. Re- 


From 


garding underwriting Mr. Codding said 
in part: 

“We believe that Wholesale insurance 
should not be written just as if it were 
Group insurance and under liberal Group 
underwriting rules nor under strict Or- 
dinary underwriting rules but somewhere 
in between, using what common sense 
and judgment nature has given us and 
seasoned with all the experience ob- 
tainable. 

“In underwriting the individual appli- 
cations all information available in the 
home office files should be used as there 
will be some applying who may not be 
accepted under any wholesale plan and 
who may give no indication but that they 
are insurable. Consequently all material 
bearing on the individual risks should 
be utilized by the underwriter. When 
all available information is at hand we 
can then give consideration to the num- 
ber of lives involved, the schedule of 
insurance and the per cent of extra mor- 
tality on substandard lives which is to 
be spread over the entire group. 

“In general, companies writing Whole- 
sale insurance seem to feel that: A cer- 
tain amount of extra mortality can be 
spread over the entire group which can 
be issued at the basic rate. The group 
cannot absorb the extra mortality if the 
number of substandard risks is dispro- 
portionate. Uninsurable lives must be 
declined. The number of lives involved 
in the group and the schedule of insur- 
ance should be given weight in under- 
writing the individuals applying. The 
age distribution and the general picture 
of the business is also of importance.” 





Irons Says Large Compensation 
For Reinstatements Not Justified 


That a large compensation for rein- 
statement business is not justified nor 
is it the answer to the problem was 
brought out in the paper of Warren B. 
Irons, secretary, Federal Reserve Life, 
in Kansas City this week. After telling 
the company’s attempts to conserve busi- 
ness through paying a salary to field men 
in lieu of renewal commissions and the 
subsequent disappointing results, Mr. 
Irons continued: 

“The next step in our study, in our 


opinion, presented the key to the entire 
situation. We analyzed the results ob- 
tained by each agent and then separated 
the agents in two groups. Group A con- 
tained those men who, under the straight 
commission contract, had enjoyed good 
persistency records. Group B contained 
those men who had not had good per- 
sistency records under the old contract. 

“Of the business reinstated by the 
group A men 80% renewed through the 
next year. Only 45% of the business re- 
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Above all the wild cat ideas for 
lifting ourselves by our financial 
bootstraps, stands Fidelity’s time 
tested plan for guaranteed security 
in old age. 


Fidelity originated the “Income 
for Life” plan more than thirty- 
two years ago. The thousands who 
have adopted it offer outstanding 
evidence of what man can do for 
himself to safeguard the golden 
years of his life. 


Here is a wealth sharing plan 
which gives without denying any 
man the fruit of his labors—just 
one of a complete kit of modern 
sales tools. 
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The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars~a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policybolders, 






































instated by group B renewed through the 
next year. 

“This study verified our deep rooted 
suspicion that a large compensation for 
reinstatements was not justified and es- 
tablished to our own satisfaction that the 
persistency of any business reinstated 
would generally follow (but to a less 
satisfactory degree) the persistency ra- 
tios of the former writings of the agent. 

“The thought that the agent was more 
responsible for a good or poor record of 
persistency than such details as size of 
policy, size of premium and so forth was 
brought home to us more conclusively as 
we made monthly analyses of the efforts 
of our field men among their groups of 
allocated policyholders. That we might 
have a clear picture of the task we had 
assigned to each man in the field we took 
into consideration at the time the busi- 
ness was allocated the general economic 
conditions of the territory, the average 
size of the policy, the frequency of the 
full loan business, the average age of 
both policvholders and business. and yet 
our monthly analyses proved beyond 
doubt that the dominating factor for a 
good or poor persistency was the agent 
himself. The mere fact that we paid a 
man to service the business did not in- 
sure to the company that the persistency 
of the business or the number of loan 
applications would be an improvement 
over the company’s average or the 
average of the territory.” 





BILTMORE HOTEL GROUPS 

The Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
has provided through a contract with the 
Eauitable Society a total of more than 
$2,000,000 of protection under three groun 
coverages; group life, accident and 
health, accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance. 





The Ontario Equitable Life & Accident 
announces the appointments of A. J. 
O’Neill as agency manager in Toronto 
and of W. G. Lawson as agency manager 
in Hamilton, Ont. 
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Actuarial Society 
Reelects Officers 


NAME FOUR COUNCIL MEMBERS 





Bassford, Bourke, Laing and Cameron 
Chosen; Laird, Anderson and Bjorn 
Prepare Papers 
In one of the best attended meetings 
that it has ever had the Actuarial Society 
of America last week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, followed 
established custom and re-elected all of 
its officers for another year. Four new 
members elected to the council are H. 
R. Bassford, assistant actuary, Metro- 
politan Life; G. W. Bourke, actuary, Sun 
Life of Canada; J. M. Laing, actuary, 
Mutual Life of Canada, and William J. 
Cameron, vice-president and actuary, 

Home Life. 

The officers of the society re-elected 
for a second year are J. G. Parker, ac- 
tuary, Imperial Life of Toronto, presi- 
dent; James F. Little, vice-president and 
actuary, prudential, and M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, provident Mutual, vice- 
presidents: Joseph B. Maclean, associ- 
ate actuary, Mutual Life, secretary, and 
Edward W. Marshall, vice-president and 
actuary, Provident Mutual, treasurer. 

Retiring members of the council are 
H. H. Jackson, actuary, National Life of 
Vermont; A. T. Maclean, second vice- 
president and actuary, Massachussetts 
Mutual; W. A. P. Wood, assistant gene- 
ral manager and actuary, Canada, Life, 
and E. E. Cammack, vice-president and 
actuary, Aetna Life. 

In addition to the papers named in 
The Eastern Underwriter of last week 
three members of the Connecticut Gene- 
ral Life contributed to the program. 
Walter Bjorn, superintendent of Group 
department, read a paper on mortality 
experience of wholesale insurance. The 
incontestable clause was considered in a 
paper prepared jointly by John M. Laird, 
vice-president and actuary, and B. M. 
Anderson, attorney for the Connecticut 
General. A year ago Mr. Laird and Mr. 
Anderson also collaborated on a paper 
presented before the actuaries. 





HOW GERMAN CO.’S ARE DOING 





Insurance in Force 2,000,000,000 RM 
Greater; Holding More Securities; 
Real Estate Increases 
Complete figures for the public and 
private life insurance companies in Ger- 
many are now available and show that 
the insurance in force at the end of 1934 
exceeds with RM 19,866,000,000 the pre- 
vious year by almost 2,000,000,000 (RM 
being equal to $40). The business is on 
the books of sixty-seven private and 
eighteen public companies, a total of 
eighty-five against eighty-four in 1933. 
In 1933 the business in force had fallen 
off by 239,000,000 RM against 1932. The 
increase in business has been constant 
throughout the year, especially during 
the closing months of 1934. Premium in- 

come amounted to 786,400,000. 

Capital investments amounted at the 
end of 1934 to 4,500,000,000 RM, an in- 
crease of over 300,000,000 during the 
year. In the investments a change is 
to be noted; stocks and bonds have dur- 
ing recent years and during 1934 taken 
up a much larger amount than has been 
the case in the past and at present such 
investments represent 22.7% of all in- 
vestments compared with 16.2% end of 
1932. The reason is the reduction of 
the rate of interest on mortgages as 
well as an communal loans. The invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds has risen from 
488,900,000 at the end of 1932 to 819,800,- 
000 end of 1934. 

Long term bank investments have 
fallen from 22.800,000 in 1932 to 18,400,- 
000 in 1934. Real estate holdings rose 
from 176,900,000 in 1932 to 234,500,000. 





PROVIDENT MEETING TODAY 

A mid-west sales conference of the 
Provident Mutual Life is scheduled for 
today and tomorrow at Des Moines with 
agencies from Davenport, Sioux City and 
Omaha among those attending. 


Princeton Fund Nears $2,000,000; 
Raised By Life Insurance Set-Up 


Eighteen classes of Princeton Alumni 
have pledged approximately $1,800,000, 
the fund being created by life insurance 
and to be given to Princeton University 
under the memorial insurance plan in- 
augurated nineteen years ago by the 
class of 1916 under the leadership of the 
late Lawrence C. Woods, a Princeton 
graduate of 1891 who was a brother of 
Edward C. Woods and a leading pro- 
ducer of the Equitable Society. 

The Princeton Alumni Weekly recent- 
ly described the progress of the plan as 
follows: 

Eighteen alumni classes have pledged 
a total of nearly $1,800,000 to Princeton 
under the memorial insurance plan which 
was inaugurated nineteen years ago by 
the Class of 1916. With the exception 
of the Class of 1917, whose organization 
was disrupted by the war, every class 
since 1916 has adopted the insurance 
method of financing, by small annual 
payments, a gift which it will present to 
the university at the time of the twen- 
tieth reunion. 

The largest single amount is the $143,- 
600 fund pledged by the Class of 1926, 
and the smallest is 1916’s pledge of 
$49,300. The average for all eighteen 
classes is about $100,000, with the classes 
in the ’twenties pledging more than that 
and the others less. 


Started by Lawrence C. Woods 


According to the most reliable author- 
ities, Lawrence C. Woods ’91 deserves 
the credit for originating the idea of the 
class insurance, and William H. Osborn 
16, chairman of the class insurance com- 
mittee, for putting it into effect. 

Following the system suggested by Mr. 
Woods, the class is named the benefi- 
ciary of each insurance policy and if a 
contributor dies the face value of his 


policy is paid to the class. These death 
benefits, in addition to dividends and 
some outright contributions are used to 
augment the fund or to carry premiums 
on policies which otherwise might lapse. 

Since 1923 the class insurance commit- 
tees have been advised and assisted by 
Gordon G. Sikes ’16, formerly assistant 
to the secretary of the university and 
now undergraduate counselor of the 
Student-Faculty Association. Norvell B. 
Samuels ’24 has been associated with him 
in this work. 

Princeton was the first university to 
adopt the class insurance idea, and as 
a consequence Mr. Sikes is in frequent 
correspondence with other institutions 
which are trying to inaugurate the plan. 

Size of Fund Varies 


Economic conditions are reflected both 
in the size of the class funds inaugurated 
during the depression, and in the pay- 
ment of annual premiums. The present 
depreciation in maturity values is esti- 
mated at 5%, but it was not until 1933 
that payments began to fall behind. In 
the matter of total pledges, the Class of 
1931 had the second largest fund on rec- 
ord—$138,550—but the Class of 1932 
dropped to $70,400, and the Class of 1933 
to $56,194. Last year the Class of 1934 
had slightly better luck, pledging $63,104. 

Average premium payments per year 
for the 5,469 contributors are $15.37, and 
the average gift of each contributor at 
maturity will be $327. 

First Maturity in 1938 

Although 1916 was the first class to 
establish a memorial insurance fund, 1918 
will be the first to present its gift to the 
university because 1916 chose a twenty- 
five year payment plan. Each class has 
announced its intention of presenting its 
fund to the university. 
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of its million policyholders. 


policyholder or beneficiary. 


HEAD OFFICE 





The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


lt has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits t 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Agents’ Code Prescribe 
By California Office 


The Hazen P. Aiken agency of the 
Home Life of New York in Los Angele 
has a code, prescribed by Mr. Aiken . 
standard practice for his agents, } 
reads: 

“Refuse to advise anyone concernin 
either the insurance he now owns or tha 
which he contemplates purchasing, until 
he willingly consents and makes agp. 
quate provision for listening attentively 
to your entire story of how an intelj. 
gently planned life insurance estate yi 
solve most of his financial problems, 

“Never consciously strive to sell lif 
insurance to him personally, but rathe; 
to so impress him by your sincere ep. 
thusiasm with the fundamental soun(. 
ness of your ideas and the high quality 
of your distinctive service as to cany 
him to want to become an active, en. 
thusiastic center of influence for you,” 

Among those successfully using the 
code is Mrs. Georgia Lowe Dickson, 
whose husband died last January. 0; 
his $15,000 insurance $10,000 was with the 
Home Life. After two months during 
which she wondered what to do with 
the money Mr. Aiken persuaded her ty 
turn the money back to the company 
under one of the beneficiary options and 
inasmuch as she was earning a good in. 
come as musical director for a number 
of churches to use the insurance income 
in purchasing as much personal incom: 
insurance maturing at age 60 as the 
money would.buy. She became so en. 
thusiastic over the plan that she joined 
the agency as a producer. 





MRS. CHAPMAN DEAD 


Mrs. Amelia D. Chapman, mother of 
Wm. Ray Chapman, assistant director of 
agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and of James F. Chapman, assoc- 
ated with the New York general agency 
of the company, died May 16 at the home 
of her son in Milwaukee, after an illness 
of a year. 





KANSAS CITY APPOINTMENT 

The Ohio State Life has appointed 
Earl Townsdin general agent of the 
company at Kansas City, Mo. He for- 
merly was agency director of the Great 
Southern Life. 


Henry M. Faser 


(Continued from Page 5) 








tributed to all of its managers. 
of that same year Mr. Faser passed a 
of the C.L.U. examinations, and obtainet 
his designation last September, after ha 
ing completed the experience requift- 
ments. 

The John A. Stevenson Agency i 
Philadelphia secured Mr: Faser as 3 


member in September, 1932, and he im 
hWhis tenth ; 


mediately began personal production. 
January, 1933, he was named assistatt 
unit manager to do training work fo 
new agents. In August of that year ht 
was given charge of the beginners’ un! 
and gave instruction in salesmanship 
During 1933 his personal business, dont 
in his spare time, was fifty-four lives fo 
$162,000. In 1934, while still engaged i 
the training of agents, he paid for $302; 
000, or 107 lives, in his spare time, af 
during ten of the months made the Age 
cy’s Leaders’ Club, whose minimum tt 
quirement is $20,000 paid-for in a month 

A good deal of creative work Mr 
Faser has already done, such as é¢ 
vising approaches and building orga 
ized sales talks. At last year’s Pest 
Mutual convention he presented a sale 
talk that is now used in most of th 
agencies of the company. 

Vice-President Davis believes that Mr 
Faser is the youngest general agent 
the United States and that certainly ! 
is the youngest to hold such a positid! 
for a major company in the countty’ 
greatest city. 


In Juney 
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—7 votschenbacher Sun 
San Francisco Manager 


CY Of the ae 
S Angeles | GOES THERE FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Aiken a, 
gents, It 


ice 


Successor to Late F red Ross Is Frequent 
Speaker and University Teacher; 

C. J. Macdonald Promoted 
ONCerning 
NS or that Vernon T. Motschenbacher has been 
Sing, until F pointed the new San Francisco man- 
akes ade- B ooer of the Sun Life of Canada, being 
ittentively F iransferred there from New Orleans 
an intelli F vhere he is at present manager for the 
State wil company and a prominent figure in life 
blems, insurance work. He succeeds the late 
> Sell life F Fred S. Ross who died recently from 
ut rather uries sustained when he was thrown 





ncere en- — a horse. The appointment was an- 
: sound- F ounced by F. D. Macorquodale, super- 
sh quality F : tondent for the western United States. 
to cause Colin J. Macdonald, at present agency 


ap fn: F assistant at Minneapolis, will be the new 
aban 8 manager at New Orleans. Oi 
Dj k 4 Following his graduation from the Uni- 
wea O; versity of Oregon, Mr. Motschenbacher 

- took up life insurance and since ther 


ae has had considerable experience in the 
ie - business. He joined the Sun nearly ten 
ed her tp years ago and in 1929 was made agency 
company assistant at the Portland branch. In 
tions ani 1930 he was appointed manager at Little 
- good in- Rock and in 1932 was transferred to New 
a number Orleans. Mr. Motschenbacher is a prom- 
ce income iment Rotarian, a past president of the 
i inne University of Oregan Alumni Association 
) as the and has been prominent in the Life Un- 
1c 90 & derwriters’ movement. He is a frequent 
he joined speaker and has been in demand for 


radio talks and at the present time is 
teaching a class in life insurance at Loy- 
ola University at New Orleans. 
\D While at the University of Oregon he 
nother of | took part in most of the activities, being 
irector of} 2 member of the glee club, the debating 
1 Mutual § team, president of his class, president of 
n, associ-@ the student body, head of his fraternity 
al agency § and as a member of the debating team 
the home debated against most of the leading 
an illness schools on the West Coast, including 
Stanford, Washington and the Univer- 
sity of Utah and while on the team did 
not lose one debate. 

— New Manager at New Orleans 

Mr. Macdonald has been with the Sun 
Life for many years and for some time 
has been agency assistant at Minneapolis. 
He was born in Minneapolis and is a 
' graduate of the University of Minnesota. 
Before being appointed agency assistant 
eT for the Sun Life he was one of its big 
' producers. 
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‘ j | PHOENIX MUTUAL MANAGERS 
n June} 

assed aly J. G. Anwyl Given Title at Springfield; 

obtained Also J. Allan Hunter at Detroit; 

fter hav- Jamison Agency Assistant 


require James G. Anwyl has become manager 
_ ior the Phoenix Mutual Life at Spring- 

zency if field, Mass. He has been in charge of 

er as a—fthe agency since September, 1934. 

d he im} During June Mr. Anwyl will celebrate 

ction. In/Phis tenth anniversary with the company. 






















assistat! He was a personal producer of the New 
work forYork Downtown agency producing a 
year ht@good business, for five years was a per- 
lers unll§sonal supervisor for Manager L. H. 
manship Andrews. In June, 1934, he joined the 
23s, dont (home office staff of supervisors and since 
lives forthen has had experience in several of the 
gaged ifcompany’s agencies, The Springfield 
for $302; s¢gency reports an increase of 98% in 
ime, ai@paid regular premiums during the first 


he Agen 
mum fe 


quarter of 1935 over that period of 1934. 
J. Allan Hunter, for the past year and 
a month ia half in charge of the Detroit agency of 
ork Mrithe company, has also been given the 
as detitle of manager. Mr. Hunter joined the 
q orga'gtompany as a salesman with the New 
’s PentYork Uptown agency, and from there be- 
1 a salsiicame a home office supervisor. 
t of th John H. Jamison has been appointed 
An agency assistant in the agency depart- 
that Mt hent. Two years ago he was promoted 
agent "rom the sales ranks to supervisory work 
ainly hind has served in many agencies. — 


positior ee aieasae 
-ountty') FORTY YEARS WITH COMPANY 

_W Fisher, Western & Southern 
“sent at Norwood, recently celebrated 
's fortieth anniversary in the service of 
at company. ; 
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A POWERFUL SERIES of page ads ap- 
pearing monthly in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Time Magazine, plus the 
weekly nation-wide broadcast of “Roses 
and Drums”’, is spreading this message 
to millions of serious-minded fathers. 


To most of these fathers it offers far 
more protection for their families than 
they ever hoped to give them. In a way 
that’s a unique idea in insurance adver- 
tising, it shows clearly that the cost is 


within their means. 

An amazing number of these fathers 
are live prospects for Union Central 
Life’s new Multiple Protection Plan and 
this advertisement builds an effective 
background for the agents’ interviews. 

The result is: the Multiple Protection 
Plan in a few short months has become 
a sensational success . . . ws reflected in 
the personal production records of hun- 
dreds of Union Central salesmen. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance 


Company 


CINCINNATI 
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Managers iat ‘Sup’t t Pink 
With Applause; Allen Presides 


A burst of applause accorded by man- 


agers and general agents of New York 
City greeted Louis H. Pink, Insurance 
Superintendent of New York, as he 


joined the Life Managers’ Association at 
dinner in the Yale Club Tuesday evening. 





EDWARD W. 


ALLEN 


In conference with the governor in Al- 
bany during the afternoon, Superintend- 
ent Pink returned to New York by plane, 
arrived late for dinner but nevertheless 
kept his engagement. Edward W. Allen, 
president of the managers ‘association, 
pointed to that fact as an indication of 
what may be expected of the new super- 
intendent. 

The dinner was a climax to an after- 
noon conference and business meeting 
marked by prominent speakers and con- 
structive discussion. John A. Stevenson, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, believing that life managers can 
profit by studying the practical efforts of 
others in sales management brought with 
bim two executives from other fields, 
Lee Bristol of Bristol-Myers Co., and 
Fred Healy, vice-president and advertis- 
ing director, Curtis Publishing Co. 

Reports in the business meeting re- 
vealed a balance in the treasury, an in- 
crease in membership to 149 and that 
plans are ready for the annual outing 
and golf tournament at the Montclair 
Golf Club on June 25. On motion of 
Horace Wilson a committee on law and 
legislation will be appointed by President 
Allen and counsel secured. Julian S. 
Myrick commented on Life Insurance 
Weck: “There is no question but that 
institutional advertising regularly done 
does have its effect in a compelling man- 
ner on the public.” 

Albert Hirst, counsel for the New York 


purchaser or beneficiary of an annuity 
was wholly unprotected. The new sec- 
tion does not only give protection under 
annuities but to endowment incomes or 
payments under options as well.” 
Pink Encouraged by Friendship 

Superintendent Pink acknowledging his 

enthusiastic reception said, “It gives me 


A CLEA SATS 
Important New Laws 


Text Printed in Full | 


Sections 55c¢ and 60 of the New 
York Insurance Law, which Albert 
| Hirst described to the Life Managers 
Association as of great importance, 
| were printed in full in The Eastern 
| Underwriter of May 3. 


—— | 





real encouragement to tackle this diffi- 
cult job with so much good fellowship 
and good will. I always knew the life 
insurance business was a good business 
but I never knew it was so full of good 
fellowship.” 

He continued in a light vein, “I bring 
you from Albany two definite indications 
that we have turned the corner. The 
Commissioner of Health in cabinet meet- 
ing this afternoon reported that the num- 
ber of marriages is going up and the 
number of suicides down. 

“The most interesting and hardest 
work I have ever done has been since I 
was placed in charge of the Title & 
Mortgage Rehabilitation Bureau of the 
Department on November 1, 1934. We 
have since gone into the real estate busi- 
ness. Not a single life company but 
twenty-three title companies we have had 
to liquidate or rehabilitate—mostly it has 
been liquidate. Much as we want to get 
rid of the real estate problem we must 
stick with it not only for the good of 
the dead companies but for the protec- 
tion of the live ones as well. 

“What makes the job pleasant is that 
George S. Van Schaick built up a lot 
of good will. He got plenty of abuse— 
much undeserved abuse—but he never 
lost the confidence of the insurance peo- 
ple. That spread and the entire New 
York public has that confidence—not 
only confidence but friendship. I want 
to thank you for the friendship you have 
shown here tonight and together we'll 
put this job over.” 

Plan Sales Results in Advance 

Lee Bristol made a scholarly address 
on sales management and stressed the 
power of advertising in creating new cus- 
tomers and holding the old. He is ad- 
vertising director of the firm which has 
spread the message of Ipana toothpaste 
and “Pink Toothbrush.” He approaches 
his sales problems scientifically. He said: 

“Industry and approach of a product to 
a consumer are going to follow certain 
indisputable curves and trends. At the 
start of any period of time we try to 
project the normal expectancy of our 
business. We establish three principles: 
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Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ew York NY. 
The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policybolders. 
velops in all selling a certain rhythm of A. Van Alst, Berkshire Life; Lewis ( 
results and we budget in advance the Sprague, Provident Mutual; Ernest ( 
profit we expect each product to make. Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; Mathey 
Then we supply sufficient fuel to do the Lauer, Continental American, and Milton 
job. Our stewardship would be chal- MHerzberg, Equitable Society. 
lenged if we could not produce results. S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent 
I don’t approve of reckless extravagance, 3erkshire, is chairman of the member. 
but if you anticipate a little extra at the ship committee. He believes every New 
other end, a little extra expenditure may York manager and general agent should 
be justified now in view of those results.” be a member of the association. 
He paid a great tribute to advertising 
when he said that often the producer 
does not give sufficient credit to his prod- MANAGERS PLAN OUTING 
uct nor to the brute force weight of what ' 
has been done in putting a name before Cerf, Garrison, Bookstaver, Davis ani 
the public. Keane on Committee; Golf Tourna- 


He defined a prospect for Ipana tooth- 
paste as “A man with sixteen teeth in 
his head and fifty cents in his pocket.” 

George Kederich, general agent, New 
York Life, Brooklyn, commenting on Mr. 
Bristol’s remarks, said: “I believe it is 
a mistake we have been making in look- 
ing at the year’s production instead of 
looking over a broad period of ten years 
or more. As the speaker said, ‘It is the 
long haul that counts.’” 

Mr. Healy pointed to some of the work 
that has been done by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Research Bureau and told of 
the campaign which they are about to 
launch to reduce the number of deaths 
and injuries through automobile acci- 
dents. He said that investigation has 
revealed that deaths among children are 
decreasing and that therefore the adult 
is the problem. Thirty-one states have 
already agreed to cooperate. Plans for 
the drive are told on Page 38 of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 





Six New Members Elected By 
Life Managers Ass’n of N. Y. 














ment June 25 

The annual outing and golf tourna) 
ment of the Life Managers’ Associatio:| 
of New York City will be held on Tues 
day, June 25, at the Montclair Golf Club} 
near Montclair, N. J. The club has; 
beautiful 36-hole course that can b| 
played in any combination of nine. i 


The committee in charge is Louis Cer f 
Jr., chairman; P. Raymond Garrison. 
Joseph D. Bookstaver, Sam P. Davis anil 
Donald Keane. The outing will b 

an all-day affair chiefly devoted to gol! 
with dinner at the club in the eveni | 
followed by cards. 





ELLES DERBY ANNIVERSARY 


Elles M. Derby observing his thir} E 
anniversary as executive manager of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Nek 
York City, was host to many of hi a 
friends in the association at a recepti 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania Wednesde 
afternoon. Among those present we! 
T. M. Riehle, president, National A 
ciation; J. M. Fraser, president, Ps 

Alles 










State Association, introduced by Mr. Production to be achieved, the force to The Life Managers Association of York Association; Edward W. All 
Myrick, said, “Section 55-C of the Insur- be used to do the job, the profits to be New York City at the meeting last Tues- president, Life Managers Associatio 
ance Law is a step taken following com-__ realized. Profit is the incentive and the day elected six new members. They are and many other prominent manages 
plaints from all over the state that the motivation to our business. There de- Sam A. Boyd, Fidelity Mutual; Robert general agents and agents in New York 
—— 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina. 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What an Athletic Director 
of Indiana University did 
for his daughters 


It was back in 1922, when 
Mary was eight and Catherine 
was five. Their father felt his 
responsibility strongly. He 
wanted to make sure that no 
matter what the future held his 
daughters would have funds for 
a college education. He natur- 
ally turned to life insurance. 

An Equitable agent helped 
him work out Educational Fund 
policies providing that, when 
the girls reached eighteen, the 
proceeds would be paid to 
them, over a four-year period, 
in quarterly installments. 

The father lived only fifteen 
months after the policies were 
issued. 

Mary is now in her third year 
in the School of Journalism at 
a mid-west State University. 
Catherine will enter an_ art 
school in Chicago, next fall. 

Because of their father’s 
thoughtfulness and foresight, 
both of these girls will be 
> equipped to face the 
world. 





x * * 

This life insurance program, 
prepared so carefully to meet 
the needs of an Athletic Direc- 
tor and his family, is but one 
of many thousands which Equit- 
able agents, trained in the Case 
Method of life insurance plan- 
ning, have put into effect for 
far-sighted people. 

You too have obligations to 
yourself and your family. Let 
an Equitable agent suggest an 
insurance program especially 
adapted to your own conditions. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 













Thomas I. Parkinson, 
President 











The above advertisement is appearing in 
current national publications 


THE EQUITABLE 
CASE METHOD 
of 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PLANNING 


The national advertising 
program of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of 
the United States for 1935 
will continue to feature 
the Society’s Case Method 
of Life Insurance Planning, 
emphasizing the highly im- 
portant part the trained 
Equitable agent plays in 
fitting the insurance to the 


exact needs of the prospect. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Fallacy of Loan Interest Limitation 


An Answer to Bill Introduced in Parliament This Year to Make 
5% Maximum Interest on Borrowings Against 


Policies; Bill Now Tabled 


In view of the bill which was proposed 
and introduced in Canada this year tc 
limit interest on policy loans to 4% or 
5% the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association has issued a printed memor- 
andum telling why such a law would not 
work to the best advantage of policy- 
holders or of any one else. The memor- 
ahdum states that no legal maximum of 
less than 6% is commensurate with 
safety. It points out that the life insur- 
ance function is not the same as banking, 
a fact brought out vividly after the bank 
moratoria in the United States. 

The bill, not an administration one, 
came up during the current session of 
Parliament at Ottawa and provided for 
a statutory limitation on the rate of in- 
terest which may be charged on policy 
loans in Canada. Some of the extremists 
who have been urging an all-around 
slashing of interest rates in Canada asked 
for a limit of 4%. The life companies 
through representatives who appeared 
before the parliamentary committee 
urged a 6% limit. The committee recom- 
mended 5%, but when the bill came to 
the House for a third reading it was 
“talked out,” that is, put over for later 
action. 

Meanwhile the memorandum from the 
Life Insurance Officers Association has 
been widely circulated and commented 
upon in print, especially during Life In- 
surance Week. The memorandum makes 
fourteen points, concluding with a quota- 
tion from M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual, as a proof that the 
opinion expressed in the officers memor- 
andum is one held in the United States 
also. 

The memorandum follows in part: 

Theme of Memorandum 

“Funds administered by the companies 
originate with the policyholders in the 
form of premiums, and are in reality the 
totals of their individual equities. Any 





April Production Figures 
For Geographical Sections 


Every section of the country reflect- 
ed the slight decrease in business last 
month, but New England and the Pa- 
cific and South Atlantic States all paid 
for 99% of last year’s April business, ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Sales during the past 
twelve months increased over twelve 
months preceding by 8%, the same per- 
centage as the increase for the first four 
months of 1935 over that period of 1934. 
April business was 93% of that for April 
last year. 

Figures by sections are: 

April, 1935, Sales 


Section as % of April, 1934 
ae 


OO eer 99% 
Middle Atlantic ............ 89 
East North Central......... 93 
West North Central......... 88 
Bouts Atiantic ...cccccceccs 99 
East South Central.......... 98 
West South Central......... 94 
CN, nn a a adanewsan es 93 
DE ect c nese cies pee mene 99 





KUESEL AGENCY QUALIFIERS 

The Uptown Agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual, H. N. Kuesel, manager, has a 
gain of 57% in paid premiums for the 
first four months of the year over last 
year. Six members cf the agency quali- 
fied with special distinction for the Phoe- 
nix Mutual summer sales conference; 
eight others also qualified. The pro- 
portion of Kuesel agency members qual- 
ifying was high. 


legislation which adversely affects these 
funds, therefore, adversely affects the in- 
dividual equities of policyholders. More- 
over, the earnings on the invested funds 
are a primary factor in the determination 
of premium rates, policy guarantees and 
privileges, and dividends. Reductions in 
earning power must inevitably be re- 
flected in upward adjustments of rates, 
reductions in dividends or modifications 
of guarantees or privileges. 

“There seems to be no justification for 
any legislative action intended to benefit 
policyholders who borrow when such bor- 
rowing is certain to increase the cost of 
insurance to all policyholders, including 
those who do not borrow. Such discrim- 
ination in favor of a particular group 
would be unfair. 

Not A Banking Proposition 

“A policy loan is entirely different from 
any other type of loan. The policy gives 
the policyholders the contractual right to 
borrow upon demand the maximum loan 
guaranteed in the policy, usually without 
notice, and to repay the loan in whole or 
in part, also at any time and without 
notice. The life insurance company is 
not a banker, nor in the ordinary sense 
a lender of money. Unlike the banker 
or lender it is not in a position to refuse 
the policy loan in its discretion, but must 
make any loan up to the maximum guar- 
antee upon request. It is consequently 
important that the interest charged on 
policy loans shall be such as will dis- 
courage borrowing, and encourage repay- 
ment of loans made.” 





INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 


May 24, 1935 


— 


“Opportunity for Men of Ability” —————_____ 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 





BACKGROUND OF AN AD 





Frank L. Jones Sold Educational Polli- 
cies Featured in Equitable Society’s 
May Insurance Story 
The story of “What an athletic direc- 
tor of Indiana University did for his 
daughters,” which has been appearing 
as an advertisement of the Equitable So- 
ciety in national magazines this month 
comes from a sale made twelve years 
ago by Frank L. Jones, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Society but at that time 

manager of the Indiana agency. 

The educational fund insurance re- 
ferred to was taken out by the athletic 
director of Indiana University and be- 
came a claim in fifteen months. The 
two daughters for whom the fund was 
established are now of college age. The 
older daughter entered the University of 
Wisconsin in 1932 and her college ex- 
penses up to the date of her graduation 
this year will have been paid out of the 
educational fund insurance purchased by 
her father. The younger daughter has 
completed high school and this year en- 
ters an art school in Chicago. Her tui- 
tion and incidental expenses are also be- 
ing taken care of by the insurance. 

The Equitable Society has issued many 
policies with educational fund agreements 
since it started writing that form in 1920 
but few beneficiaries have reached the 
college age, as most of them were mere 
infants when the policies were taken. 








life insurance need. 





A Complete Service 


The Field Representatives of The Great- 
West Life are equipped with flexible and 


up-to-date policy contracts to suit every 


They have the benefit of the most mod- 
ern sales helps, of efficient supervision, 
and competent, progressive training. 


To policyholders and field representa- 
tives alike this Company can render, and 
does render, a complete service. 
unexcelled facilities are at your disposal. 


THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Our 


























GEORGE W. TAYLOR DEAD 


Million-Dollar Producer of New York 
Life in St. Louis Was Prominent 
in Masonic Circles 
_ George W. Taylor, million-dollar pro- 
ducer of the New York Life in St. Louis 


died in that city last week after having 
been in ill health for the past fixe 
months. He was prominent in Masonic 


activities and the funeral was held at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

Born in Clarksburg, W. Va., sixty-four 
years ago, Mr. Taylor came to St. Louis 
in the late 1890’s. After having been en. 
ployed for several years as a salesman 
for Singer Sewing Machines he joined 
the New York Life in 1905. During his 
peak years as a producer his annual sales 
were between $1,000,000 and $2,000,00 
making him eligible for the Million 
Dollar Round Table. He was a great be- 
liever in advertising and made his name 
well known. 

Mr. Taylor held memberships in the 
Missouri Athletic Association, the Noon- 
day Club, and various Masonic bodies 
including the Shriners. He was a thirty- 
third degree official of the Scottish Rite. 





MODIFY BENEFIT ASS’N ACT 


A bill which might have proved rather 
troublesome by opening the way to many 
fraternal benefit societies to write pol- 
Icies paying death benefits up to $1,00) 
without supervision of the Michigan de- 
partment was modified before passage by 
the Michigan legislature. The present 
law restricts benefits paid by most of 
these lodge benefit societies to $500 and 
this limit is retained for the general run 


of such organizations as a result of the f 


floor changes in the measure. The $1,00 
benefits, however, may be provided with- 
out application of the insurance code, ac- 
cording to terms of the act, by “societies 
which limit their membership to a desig- 
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ROUND TABLE LAST CALL 
_Caleb R. Smith, Chairman of the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table, calls attention 
to the Round Table Session on Tuesday 
morning, September 17, at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, and asks 
that all those who have qualified for 
1934 or those who will qualify by Sep- 
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Safety. J 


» the Mem! 


© E. Taylor 
§ lations Co 


tember 1 get in touch with him immedi 


ately at Ann Arbor, Michigan, so that f 


reservations may be made. 





NEW CASTLE ASS’N PRESIDENT 
The New Castle, Pa., branch of the 


Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa: f 


tion elected Lester M. Alexander of the 
Mutual Life of New York as president 


at its May meeting, held at the Elks f 


Club in New Castle. A. F. Haas, man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh agency of the 
Mutual Life, was the guest speaker. 





PERFECT PERSISTENCY 
Twelve members of the Canada Life 
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field organization in the United States | 


and Canada not only wrote a substantial 
volume of business in 1933, but have 
maintained every dollar of their business 
written in force on the company’s books 
to date. 





CLIFTON MALONEY LUNCHEON 
The Philadelphia Life will celebrate 
the birthday of President Clifton Malo- 
ney and the opening of President's 
Month with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Vendig on June 3. 
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24, 1935 May 24, 1935 
—___ | 4d Conference Meets 
in New York May 29 
INARY | § ,gr DIRECTOR TO LECTURE 
Vash Young a Speaker at Luncheon; 
Plan Special Sessions for Class B 
Members for First Time 
GROUP The Spring meeting of the Insurance 
\dvertising Conference at the Hotel New 
Yorker Wednesday, May 29, will include 
a session for class B members while class 
EAD \ members are holding special closed 
ew York sessions. The meeting will be planned in 
ninent veneral along the lines of the one held 
iast December when several new features 
lar pro. | were added at the request of members. 
>t. Louis, 4 Wilbur Nelson, assistant to the gen- 
r having eral manager of the National Board of 
Dast five [| Fire Underwriters, is general program 
Masonic § chairman of the Conference. ; 
‘Id at the Following an opening class A session 
. attended by members of all branches of 
Ixty-fou insurance — life, fire, casualty — with 
St. Louis F Clarence A. Palmer, president of the con- 
een em- — ference in the chair, the conference will 
Salesman split into two groups. The life group 
€ joined § will have Arthur Reddall, secretary-treas- 
iring his | yrer of the Conference, as presiding of- 
ual sales § fcer. The class B session is being or- 
2,000,00, fF canized by Thomas L. Kane of the 
Million Spectator. 
sreat be- At the luncheon Vash Young, speaker, 
us name [ author and big producer for the Equit- 
able Society, will give a new talk particu- 
sin the F larly planned for the Advertising Con- 
e Noon- F ference. Guy Gayler Clark, former presi- 
> bodies F dent of the Art Directors Club of New 
a thirty- F York, will give an illustrated address on 
ish Rite. F art work, typography and layouts, as 
E applied to insurance copy in particular. 
ACT Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor & Pub- 
d rather  lisher, has been invited to speak on the 
to many |) ‘élationship between the newspaper and 
ite pol-  imsurance as regards insurance advertis- 
o $100) JB img, news and publicity. 
gan de- Officers of the Conference are: presi- 
sage by je dent, Clarence A. Palmer, advertising 
a manager Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
present & ! 4 : =A 
nost of & ica; vice-president, Arthur A. Fisk, ad- 
500 and [) Vertising manager of the Prudential; and 
eral run B sccretary-treasurer, Arthur Reddall, as- 
of the fp Sistant secretary and advertising man- 
e $1,000 Fe ger of the Equitable Life Assurance 
d with. JR >octety. } ; 
ode, ac- Members of the executive committee 
ocieties | 2t¢ Henry H. Putnam, Stanley Withe, 
1 desig- fp Stuart Benedict and Ray C. Dreher. Mr. 
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' Putnam also is chairman of the Stand- 
ards of Practice Committee and Mr. 
Withe heads the Committee on Highway 
| Safety. Jarvis W. Mason is Chairman of 


: the Membership Committee and Harold 
ilk § E. Taylor is Chairman of the Public Re- 
tention © 


lations Committee. 
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FAHNESTOCK NAMED 
Edward G. Fahnestock has been named 
as general agent in Wichita, Kansas by 
the Central Life Assurance Society. The 
assignment places Mr. Fahnestock in 


) charge of operations in the southwest 


) third of Kansas and at the head of an 
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n which produced more 
$1,250,000 of new business in 1934. 


® isa graduate of the University of Minne- 


sota and a member of Masonic and Scot- 
tish Rite orders. 





TABLE DONIHUE BILL 
The Donihue bill proposed to the Cali- 


) fornia legislature was unanimously tabled 


by the insurance committee after a hear- 
ing. The bill sought to compel payment 
of reserve figure in addition to face value 


BRITISH ISLES MANAGER 


J. R. Wandless, British Isles manager 
of the 


Canada Life, celebrates this 
month the thirtieth anniversary of his 
association — with the company. Mr. 

andless joined that company in 1905 


ae he was appointed actuary of the 
Titish Isles Division. In 1919 he be- 
came manager, which position he has 
occupied ever since. 


HOME REGIONAL MEETINGS 

Twelve general agents of the Home 
Life of New York met at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, last week 
with officials of the company in a round 
table discussion of plans ahead. A simi- 
lar meeting is being held in St. Louis 
this week. 





SECURITY AGENCIES MOVE 

The Times Square Agency of Security 
Mutual Life, Albert Yovits agency, has 
moved into new and larger quarters in 
the Continental Building, 1450 Broad- 
way. The Beatty agency of the com- 
pany is now in the Underwriters’ Build- 
ing, 123 William Street, in downtown 
New York City. 





REESE AGENCY GAINS 
Paid-for production of the Nathaniel 
Reese agency, Provident Mutual in De- 
troit, for the year to date is 76% ahead 
of 1934 and 102% ahead of 1933 for that 
period. 





SIGNS CONTINGENT LAW 


The new Oklahoma law limiting the 
writing of contingents or so-called mor- 
tality endowment contracts in organizing 
additional groups has been signed by the 
Governor. 


Missouri Ass’n Meets 
In Mark Twain’s Town 


SUP’T O’MALLEY’S WORK LAUDED 





Large Gain in Membership of Associa- 
tion Helped by Newspaper Ad Cam- 
paigns; Went From 651 to 941 





A Mark Twain flavor was given to the 
annual meeting of the Missouri Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association when it was held 
last week at Hannibal, Mo., birthplace 
of the famous American author and 
where a memorial was unveiled with 
much ceremony earlier this month. The 
association sessions were held at the 
Mark Twain Hotel. 

George F. Hackmann of Jefferson City, 
district manager for the Guardian Life 
of New York, was elected new president 
of the association, succeeding V. Web- 
ner Wiedmann, manager at Kansas City 
for the Sun Life of Canada. Dallas Al- 
derman, home office agency, Kansas City 
Life, was made first vice-president; Sam 
E. Utz, Mutual Life of New York at St. 
Joseph, second vice-president, and Ar- 
nold Roth, district manager, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, for the Equitable Society, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The meeting was attended by about 


one hundred agents from various sec- 
tions of Missouri. A feature of the day 
was the banquet served at noon at which 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley and George H. Harris, 
supervisor of the world wide field service 
bureau of the Sun Life of Canada, were 
the speakers. 
O’Malley and the Code 

O’Malley was praised by new Presi- 
dent Hackmann for his work in behalf of 
better legislation. The failure of the state 
general assembly to pass the insurance 
code bill was deplored. Mr. Hackmann 
thinks the bill would have passed the 
Senate if it had reached a vote and hopes 
for resubmission next year. 

The Missouri Association has 941 mem- 
bers compared with only 651 on January 
30, 1934. Part of the increase was at- 
tributed to the newspaper advertising 
which carried the name of all members 
in good standing. This plan was first 
tried out in Jefferson City at the sug- 
gestion of the association’s new presi- 
dent, George Hackmann, and was later 
adopted in other cities. 





Samuel W. Hauser, assistant actuary 
of the Virginia Insurance Department, 
has joined the People’s Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He joined the department as 
a clerk fifteen years ago. 
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HIDDEN VALUES 


Life Insurance carries hidden values, few of which are 
obtainable in any other form of investment. 


Adequate diversification, selected investments. 
Exemption from managerial care. 
Emergency collateral equal to equity of policyholder. 
Favorable tax exemptions. 
Transfer to heirs without shrinkage. 
Available in convenient denominations. 
Acceptable duration, no reinvestment worries. 
No discrimination against small buyer. 
Adequate publicity with supervision. 
Complete life program, lump sum, annuities, etc. 


While millions are on relief with a bare subsistence income 
thousands of thrifty annuitants and beneficiaries are drawing 
an adequate monthly income from life insurance. | 


Thrift writes your name on the Midland Mutual payroll. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Publish Compilation Of GETS WATCH FOR L. |. W. suai, 


Company Procedures 


ON BENEFICIARY AGREEMENTS 





Cooperative Project Carried Through by 
New York City Chapter of C.L.U. Un- 
der Chairmanship of L. N. Whitelaw 





project carried through 
by the New York City Chapter of the 
C.L.U. resulted in the publication this 
week of a compilation of information 
to company procedure and rul- 

connection beneficiary 
and other technicalities. The 
compilation is for the guidance of those 
working out programs 
contracts. 
states that since agents 
are “constantly presented with problems 
where there are policies of more than 
one company in the portfolio of the as- 
sured, it seems logical that there be an 
immediately available source of informa- 
tion relative to the most usual problems 
that arise in connection with settlement 
agreements and other technicalities.” 

The compilation is purely a guide, and 
not to be considered official, although 
the answers given by individual agents, 
members of the C.L.U.. have been. re- 
viewed by their home offices. Only those 
companies which have representatives af- 
filiated with the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters are report- 
ed upon in the book. From time to time 
during the year the committee will send 
out revision sheets. 


\ cooperative 


relative 
ings in with 
agreements 
agents involving 
life insurance 

The volume 


Typical Questions Answered 

Typical of questions asked are: What 
does your company do “automatically” 
with dividends accrued, relating to ben- 
eficiary settlement? Will your company 
make specific arrangements for “chil- 
dren as yet unborn”? Will you ever 
make payments direct to a minor? Will 
your company include the “remarriage 
clause”? If so, what are your require- 
ments of proof? Who should present 
them? 

The compilation covers fifty pages. It 
goes to members of the New York C.L.U 
chapter at under-cost price, $1; to other 
C.L.U.’s (or extra copy to New York 
members) at $1.50; to non-C.L.U.’s at $2. 


Personnel of Committee 


The educational committee carried out 
the a. under the chairmanship of 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, educational director 
for the Prudential in the metropolitan 
area. Other members are: 

Edwin J. Allen, Benjamin Alk, M. 
Warren Benton, Charles E. Brewer, Levi 
E. Bottens, Abraham I. Covell, Nelson 
F. Davis, Jr.. Meyer M. Goldstein, Wil- 


liam R. Julius, Edward Leroy Kurtz, 
Wheeler H. King, Herbert Karlsruher, 
Harry Krueger, Clifford L. Lundgren, 
Sarah Lewinson, Thomas G. Murrell, 
Louis E, Orcutt, Aaron Press, William 
F. Plume, G. G. Steiner, Benjamin Salin- 
ger, Max Schoenberg, Carl W. Smith, 
Carl " Spero, Henry W. Wolters, Win- 
throp A. Wood, Samuel L. Zeigen. 





JERSEY CONGRESS IN JUNE 
Plans are now being made for the an- 
nual sales congress of the Northern New 
Jersey Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Newark in the middle of 
June, probably on a Thursday. 





EISENDRATH SAILING 


Julius M. Ejisendrath, general agent, 
Guardian, New York City, is sailing for 
Amsterdam on June 4 where he will visit 
his mother. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 


Fidelity Mutual To Make 
Numerous Policy Changes 


A number of important changes will 
be made by the Fidelity Mutual effective 
June 1, among them the adoption of sev- 
eral plans, the 
income for life plan, a more liberal dis- 
ability income provision and a new and 
ed rate book. 

The present Low Rate Life policy and 
the Endowment at 85 will be retired and 
in their place Ordinary life and a Modi- 
fied 2 will be used. The Single Premium 
Five Year Endowment, the Low Rate 
Family Income, the Income for Life at 
Age 70 and the Child’s Endowment will 
be retired. The family income rider will 
be available on all regular policies ex- 
cept Term. The company will also 
change to a 3% reserve basis. 


new marked change in 


improv 





SACKERMAN AGENCY CHANGES 





H. Arthur Warshall Now in Charge of 
Production; Berthold J. Saruya Is 
Supervisor 
H. Arthur Warshall, for ten years in 
the insurance business in New York City 
is now production manager in the Mel- 
vin J. Sackerman agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Brooklyn, N. Y. Berthold J. 
Saruya has been named agency super- 
visor in charge of the full-time agents. 
Mr. Warshall entered the insurance 
field with the Fried agency,-New Eng- 
land Mutual. Later he became associate 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
New York City where for a time he and 
Mr. Saruya were together. Mr. Saruya 
started with the Penn Mutual five years 

ago. 





LOS ANGELES JOINT MEETING 

Mary Patterson Routt, internationally 
known lecturer, journalist and personal 
acquaintance of President and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as well as of 
members of his cabinet and other na- 
tional figures in America, was one of 
the principal speakers at the joint meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Los Angeles and the Jolly Jonathans, 
at the Jonathan Club, May 14. Her sub- 
ject was “The New Dealers on Parade,” 
and its discussion covered a brief outline 
of impressions formed during a recent 
visit to Washington. 

Dr. James Whitcomb Brougher, Sr., of 
Glendale, recently pastor of Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church of Boston, ora- 
tor and humorist, gave a talk on life in- 
surance and the service it renders, the 
intriguing title of his subject being “The 
Haunted House.” 





D. E. Sprague Wins Boston Association 
Award For Production During Week; 
Paraghamian Led in Number 

David E. Sprague of Auburndale, as- 
sociate state manager of the Union Mu- 
tual Life, at Boston this week was 
awarded first prize for having written 
the largest volume of new life insurance 
business during Life Insurance Week. 
The prize, a white gold watch of twenty 
jewels, valued at $200, was presented him 
at the luncheon given the insurance 
group at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce under the auspices of the Generai 
Agents’ and Managers’ Life Insurance 
Association. The presentation was made 
by Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock, in the presence of about 
100 life insurance officials and agents. 

The second prize, a custom-made suit 
of clothes, was won by Hamazasb Par- 
aghamian of Waverley, connected with 
the New England branch of the New 
York Life. He turned in twenty-one 
applications, the largest number for new 
business during the week. Every one 
of the insurance men attending the 
luncheon had to write at least three ac- 
cepted cases to entitle him to a ticket. 
A prize of $50 was won by John M. 
Strait of the Sun Life. 

Mr. Sprague was president of the Bos- 
ton Life Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation several years ago. 


MADE COLUMBUS MANAGER 

Harold C. Blakeslee, for eleven years 
a manager at Cleveland, is now general 
agent at Columbus for Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis where he has 
opened the Central Ohio Agency to cover 
Columbus and surrounding territory. 








CANADA LIFE GROUPS 
The Canada Life has recently written 
group policies for the Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., for $534,000, the National Cash 
Register Co. of Canada, Ltd., for $200,000 
and the Western Canada Underwriters’ 
Association for $100,000. 





JOYCE IS BUFFALO VETERAN 

William H. Joyce, a Buffalo superin- 
tendent for the Prudential, has been for- 
ty-five years with the company. His 
Buffalo title dates back to 1897. For five 
years he once led the company in both 
Ordinary and Industrial. 





LIFE INSURANCE WEEK GAINS 
Asa result of the Life Insurance Weck 
impetus the Colonial Life of Jersey City 
reports that its Industrial business was 
50% greater last week than the average 
weekly production and that the volume 
of Ordinary was 300% greater than av- 
erage. Collections also improved. 




















Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policybolders. 
































Agents’ 
Records 


What would you think 
of a manufacturer 
who kept no record of 
costs, wages, hours of 
work? Well, what do 
you think of an insur. 
ance man who won't 
spend three minutes a 
day to keep track of 
hours, calls, inter. 
views ? 


Reynolds 
Pomeroy 
Agency 


Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
420 Lexington Avenue 














J. A McLAIN DRIVE RESULTS 





Number of New Lives Insured Has Bee, 
Exceeded Only Three Times in 
Guardian Life’s History 

The total of new lives written by th 
Guardian Life in April honoring Vice- 
President James A McLain has on) 
been surpassed three times in the com- 
pany’s seventy-five year history. Th 
drive commemorated Mr. McLain’s fi. 
teenth anniversary with the company. 

Leading in number of lives insured wa 
Ralph A. Trubey, Fargo, who  wrot 
forty-four. Second place was Leon Al- 
exander of Brooklyn, twenty-eight an 
a half; Averett Taylor, Columbus, Ga 
third with twenty-eight. In paid-for 
business Langford Anderson of Ne 
York (Doremus-Haviland) was top, fo: 
lowed by G. A. Myer of Baltimore an 
Leon Alexander. Individual agents ha 
been given a minimum of eight lives a 
standard. 

The ranking of agencies in exceedin 
quotas that had been set was Farg 
Tulsa, Eastern Ohio, Atlanta, New York 
Doremus-Haviland, Buffalo, New York 
—" Pittsburgh, Tampa and Kansas 
ity 





OCCIDENTAL REINSURES CO. 


Pacific States Business Taken Over With 
100% Lien; Special Provisions For 

Chicago National Policies 

Judge Frank McDonough, Sr., 

ver has approved an agreement by whit 


the Occidental Life takes over most of 


the business of the Pacific States Life, 
Colorado corporation which had office: 
in Hollywood, Cal., until it was take 


over for liquidation. The Occidental Li 
reinsurance contract provides for a I 
lien against the reserve of the policie 
The arrangement applies to all busines 
in force except that secured when th 
Pacific States reinsured the Chicago Nef 
tional. 


of Der- : 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp, 
Davis & Hezlett 


90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. ¥: 
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SEED IRENE ALONE 











In dealing with the reinstatement prob- 
jem it is important to keep well in mind 
the question of how much expense fora 
conservation program is warranted by 
the profit which the company may rea- 
sonably expect to derive from the busi- 
ness that 1s conserved, E. A. Kiker, sec- 
retary, Great Southern Life, told the Life 
Office Management Association in Kan- 
sas City this week. He took the place 
of L. S. Adams, executive vice-president, 
Great Southern, speaking on the system 
of records maintained by his company 
in connection with the handling of re- 
instatement and rewritten business. 

In his opening remarks while stressing 
that reinstatements furnish a_ potential 
source of much good business he stated, 
“Reinstated business is relatively non- 
persistent and companies cannot well af- 
ford to spend a great deal of time and 
money on chronic lapsers and small poli- 
cies with a high collection frequency 
which are not very profitable under the 
most favorable circumstances.” 


Explains Routine 


Regarding routine procedure’ Mr. 
Kiker continued : 

Briefs are prepared in duplicate show- 
ing the status of each lapsed policy. One 
copy of the brief with a health certifi- 
cate is mailed to the agent. The brief 
is a data sheet which contains sufficient 
information to enable the agent to act 
intelligently in his reinstatement negotia- 
tions with the policyholder. The agent 
is urged to make a report on each brief 
as promptly as possible so that we may 
not waste too much time on_ hopeless 
and worthless cases. 

In the majority of cases two or three 
suitable form letters are mailed about 
ten days apart. Special attention is given 
the larger and more desirable policies. 
In every case at least one lapse letter 
is sent direct from the home office. In 
certain cases this letter is a simple notice 
of lapse and no effort is made to bring 
about reinstatement. These certain cases 
consist of the following: Cases which 
have been earmarked as undesirable risks 
from information received through the 
Impairment Bureau or other sources. 
Monthly or quarterly premium policies 
previously lapsed within the preceding 
twelve months if the monthly or quarter- 
ly premium is under $5.00. Other policies 
which have been lapsed and reinstated 
several times in recent years. 


Usual Reinstatement Requirements 


All applications for reinstatement are 
checked for impairments and when deem- 
ed advisable further evidence of insur- 
ability is requested. The medical depart- 
ment writes for such additional evidence 
as may be required. Our usual reinstate- 
ment requirements are as follows: 

A personal health certificate is usually 
sufficient within sixty days from the last 
day of grace. 

A more complete health certificate, a 
kind of non-medical application blank, 
is required on all policies lapsed more 
than sixty days but less than six months 
irom the last day of grace. This form 




















is also used in connection with policies 
lapsed more than six months but less 
than one year: provided the amount of 
Insurance is not more than $5,000. and/or 
the attained age of the insured is not 
over forty-five. 

A short examination is required on al! 
policies lapsed more than one year; also 
on policies lapsed more than six months 
and less than one year, provided the 
amount of insurance is more than $5.000 
and/or the attained age of the insured 
's Over forty-five. 

A full medical examination and an in- 
spection report are required in certain 
cases when deemed advisable. 

W hen a complete health certificate and 
a Satisfactory settlement are received, 
a skeet showing the nature of the settle- 


Question of Cost Important to 
Reinstatement Problem Says Kiker 


ment and just what it covers is prepared. 

During the year 1934 our home office 
reinstatement department, with the as- 
sistance of the men in the field, succeed- 
ed in bringing about the reinstatement 
of a little more than $12,000,000 of busi- 
ness, representing approximately 35% of 
our business which lapsed during the 
year. This business was reinstated at a 
cost of 90c per thousand, including salar- 
ies, printing, postage and stationery. We 
have found it difficult, however, to keep 
the cost down to a reasonable figure on 
the business reinstated by traveling re- 
instatement men. 

Eighty per cent of the twelve millions 














of business reinstated in 1934 had been 
lapsed less than sixty days; 11% had 
been lapsed more than sixty days and 
less than six months; 9% had been laps- 
ed more than six months. 50% of the 
premiums due or past due at the time 
of reinstatement was paid in cash; 34% 
was covered by policy loans; and 16% 
was covered by premium notes. Only a 
small percentage of the notes was not 
fully secured by policy cash values. 
Does Not Encourage Rewriting 
On the subject of rewritten business 
it has never been the policy of my com- 
pany to be very aggressive in suggesting 
and encouraging the rewriting of old 
policies. We believe that such practice 
is not likely to be very profitable. The 
lapse rate on rewritten business is be- 
lieved to be higher than on new business. 
In a great many cases the policyhold- 
ers do not fully understand the trans- 
actions. It is believed that too frequently 











Hartford in 1836 


Connecticut General Seconds 


Governor Cross’s Invitation 
To Visit Connecticut 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company takes pleas- 
ure in transmitting Governor Cross’s invitation to partici- 
pate in the Connecticut Tercentenary celebration during the 


summer and fall of 1935. 


“This year Connecticut will celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of 


its settlement. 


“Under the favor of Divine Providence, our Commonwealth has prospered 
and advanced, preserving and extending for its citizens through three cen- 
turies the liberties, rights, and privileges of free government. 


“We may feel just pride in the founders of our Colony and State and in 
their successors who have carried forward the work they so nobly began. 
To these men and women, the known and the unknown, the dead and the 


living, let us pay honor. 


“Many residents of other States of the Union look with loyal affection to 
Connecticut as the home of their forefathers, and we now invite them to 
come and share with us memories of its historic past, and to renew with us 


faith in its future. 


“To others we also extend a welcome. 


Here in the open season is a green 


and pleasant land, with rolling hills and fields, with forests where the dog- 
wood and the mountain laurel bloom; with rivers and lakes and rushing 
streams that still keep in their names echoes of the long Indian past; with 
miles of the fine beaches and friendly harbors along beautiful shores; with 
modern growing cities and old elm-shaded villages, and with highways link- 


ing them to the quiet countryside. 


“Throughout the Tercentenary year there will be formal State functions, 
exhibitions and festivities in many places; opportunities will be offered for 
visits to our industrial and business centers, our public parks and museums, 
and the seats of learning which have brought fame to our State. 


“In behalf of the people of this State, I, as Governor, issue to all an invita- 
tion to join in commemorating the anniversary of the founding of Connectt- 


Wilbur L. Cross, 
Governor. 


cut.” 





ill will is created and the chances of 
litigation increased. It is also likely that 
the sales ability of agents who are per- 
mitted and encouraged to devote much 
of their time to the rewriting of business 
will be adversely affected. 

We have not up to this time been 
keeping a record from which we could 
determine readily and accurately our ex- 
perience on rewritten business with re- 
spect to mortality and persistency. We 
are convinced, however, that such a rec- 
ord should be maintained and we intend 
to do So. 


Accommodation Plan 


(Continued from Page &) 


amount $10,368,042 was issued with med- 
ical examinations and $6,015,505 was is- 
sued without medical examinations. On 
the business issued with medical examnii- 
nations we have had sixteen death losses 
totaling $45,700 and on the business 1s- 


sued without medical examinations we 
have had twenty death losses totaling 
$41,800. 


“We computed expected mortality on 
the basis of the American Experience 
and the American Men Table by using 
an average age at issue. This average 
age was determined by taking Accommo- 
dation policies in force in certain agen- 
cies, selected because of their having the 
largest amount of Accommodation busi- 
ness. The average age at issue of Ac- 
commodation policies with medical ex- 
amination is 40 and without medical ex- 
amination 43.” 


Conservation Cost Factor 


Viewed by Richard Boissard 


In discussing conservation before the 
Life Office Management Association at 
Kansas City this week, Richard Boissard, 
vice-president of the National Guardian 
Life, Madison, Wis., after reviewing his- 
torically the development of the sub- 
ject, stressed the matter of costs 

“It is important to know what the 
business is worth in addition to what it 
cost to get,” said Mr. Boissard. “Cost 
figures are elusive enough but expected 


future profits seem often to be hopes 
rather than actualities. Prevention seems 
more effective than cure and less ex- 
pensive. More and more companies are 


expressing doubt as to whether the pres- 
ent value of expected future profits of 
reinstated business is as great as the 
actual cost of reinstating it. 

“The length of time a policy must b« 
on the books before paying the initial 
sales expense, to get to the point where 
its surplus earnings go into surplus rather 
than to amortization of acquisition costs, 
varies with companies and different pol- 
icy forms. That it is much longer than 
many executives have assumed seems to 
be gaining ground. Consequently the 
effect of persistency on profits is hard to 
demonstrate. A lapse tends, from a book- 
keeping standpoint, to show a profit and 
because of generally increased surrender 
charges the profits from this source 
should increase. But what about future 
earnings? A company today selling a 
good 5% investment may show a hand- 
some real profit on the sale. But if the 
principal and profit are re-invested in 
cash the profit is rapidly used up in tak- 
ing the place of investment earnings 

“Costs as 
tivities are 
purposes 


to conservation ac- 
for comparative 
Certainly reported costs of 
381%4 cents a policv for reinstatement 
must be doubted. The expense of $1.62 
per thousand, roughly 8% of the renewal 
premium collected reported by one com- 
pany, seems more reasonable.” 


related 
unreliable 


DUKE OF YORK PATRON 


The International Congress on Life As 
surance Medicine will be held in London 
lulvy 23 to 27. The Duke of York is the 
patron. Professor W. Langdon Brown 
is president; Dr. Otto May is secretary 
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SAFETY MARGINS its growth and no project of state or 


From the unusual source of the medical 


department come views on the need for 


guarding the safety margins of life in- 
surance. Two medical directors, both 
recognized as serious students of life in- 
surance whose vision goes beyond the 
routines of the medical department, see 
increasing importance in future mortality 
saving as a safety margin. There are 
but three safety margins, points out Dr. 
W. E. Thornton. The net interest earned 
over the legal requiremient for reserves 
The aver- 
age interest earnings for a group of com- 
panies declined 1922 to 
4.1% at the present time. In citing these 
figures Dr. Henry Wireman Cook says 
they do not show the degree of actual 
decline as many companies have carried 
but 
come and also a considerable part of in- 


has been shrinking for years. 


from 5.5% in 


interest earned not collected as in- 
come is from policy loans, usually at 6%, 
which raises the average on invested as- 
sets. The other safety margin is the dif- 
ference the 
loading and the overhead. 


premium expense 
With the cost 
of living mounting salaries and expenses 
will have to this 
factor. 


between 


respond, squeezing 

It is curious that both these thoughtful 
medical directors, speaking on different 
days and not on the same subject should 
reach which are, 
broadly speaking, that greater attention 
niust be given in future to mortality sav- 
ings. It is in selection that Dr. Thornton 
finds a major solution and he gives the 


similar conclusions, 


thesis that since information of quality 
can come only from physicians of quality 
“we must seek out for our service only 
the highest type.” 

Life insurance companies have suffered 
an excessive mortality during the depres- 
but there indications that the 
peak has been turned and a more favor- 
able experience is looked for in the near 
future. There will be a definite improve- 
ment in the chief adverse influences oper- 
ating during the depression years 
rate, decrease in new 


sion are 


-lapse 
business and the 
effects of economic conditions on sanity 
and health. 

One of the most important safety fac- 
tors that needs to be preserved to the 
life insurance companies is a field of in- 
vestment for policyholders’ savings which 
will assure a persistent and adequate rate 
of interest earnings. Insurance accumu- 
lations have played a part in the develop- 
ment of this country at every stage of 


Federal government is really in the in- 
terests of the people which hinders the 
use of the of 65,000,000 
policyholders in the development of en- 
terprise. 


accumulations 





REINSURANCE POOL FOR 
ASSIGNED COMPENSA- 
TION RISKS 
Within the past month a reinsurance 
pool for assigned risks has been per- 
fected and subscribed to by stock casu- 
alty companies writing 85% of. the work- 
men’s compensation premiums produced 
last year by members of the National 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 


writers. [t is decidedly a cooperative en- 
terprise entered into with a spirit of 
“sharing the burden” so that no one 


member company will suffer undue loss 
as the servicing carrier on risks assigned 
to it. 
premiums received will be turned in to 


the pool while 30% will be retained for 


Under the plan agreed to 70% of 


expenses and servicing including bureau 
Like- 
wise, the servicing company takes care 
of loss 


assessments and premium taxes. 
payments as each loss becomes 
payable. No 
however, will be paid on this type of 
business. 


due and commissions, 
The entire procedure is drawn 
up in business-like fashion under a series 
of articles of and rules to 
which the twenty-five member carriers 
have subscribed. 

Profiting by depression experiences the 
event of a member carrier becoming in- 
solvent or bankrupt is provided for in the 


agreement 


terse language: “whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, membership of such company 
in the pool shall be automaticaliy termin- 
ated...” There will then be an immedi- 
ate reassignment of risks which the in- 
solvent member has been servicing, and 
the liability of the pool to pay losses or 
cxpenses through that carrier ceases. 
The administration of the has 
been vested in a board of governors on 
which is represented 
casualty and 
which J. 


pe if | 


substantial 
and of 
M. Haines, United States gen- 
eral attorney of the Phoenix of London 
Group, is chairman. 


seven 


surety companies 


This executive set- 
up, together with the well devised ma- 
chinery for running the pool, augers well 
for the success of the plan. 

Robert Roy Elsner, Milwaukee local 
agent, has been elected treasurer of the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. He has been 
a member of its board of directors for 
the past two years. 











FREEMAN 


MANSFIELD 


Mansfield Freeman, president of the 
Asia Life, Shanghai, is a temporary resi- 
dent of New York City but will probably 
return to China early this summer. The 
Asia Life is one of the companies con- 
trolled by C. V. Starr and associates of 
Shanghai, and Mr. Freeman played an 
important part in the merging of the 
United States Life and the Brooklyn Na- 
tional, which companies are also part of 
the Starr ficet. 

* s 

A. McTavish Campbell celebrates this 
month his sixtieth anniversary of ser- 
vice with the Canada Life. It was in 
1875 that Mr. Campbell became associ- 
ated with the company as a junior in 
the Toronto office. Six years later he 
went to Winnipeg, then a thriving town 
of 15,000 population, and in 1884 was ap- 
pointed general agent. In 1890 he re- 
ceived the appointment of branch man- 
ager with territory extending from Mani- 
toba to the Pacific Coast. In 1922, after 
having completed forty-seven years in 
the service of the Canada Life, Mr. 
Campbell relinquished his active duties, 
but as consulting manager of the Mani- 
toba branch he has continued to keep in 
close touch with Canada Life affairs. 

* * * 

Herbert N. Laflin, assistant counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, will sail June 7 from New York 
on the Normandie for Europe as a mem- 
ber of a committee of five thirty-third 
degree Masons of the United States to 
attend an international Masonic confer- 
ence at Brussels to study the situation of 
members of the order in European coun- 
tries under dictatorships. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Laflin and they will re- 
main abroad until the end of summer. 

* * ok 

Col. Joseph Button, former Insurance 
Commissioner of Virginia and recently 
appointed secretary of the Stock Com- 


pany Association handling insurance 
risks of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, will have temporary headquar- 
ters in Hartford. 


* * * 


Walter W. Head, president, General 
\merican Life, last week at the annual 
meeting in Chicago was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America for 
his tenth term. 

tk * 

Russell M. Simons, seneral agent Home 
Life in New York City, has returned 
trom Mami Beach where he was recup- 
erating from illness. 

* * * 

Ronald R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas and president of the 
Albany is at present in England. He 
will return early in June. 





Carl K. Withers, newly appointed com. 
missioner of banking and insurance of 
New Jersey, succeeding Col. William H 
Kelly, has been trust officer of the Firg. 
Mechanics National Bank of Trenton 


and is past president of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. Thirty-eight years 
old, he is considered one of the youngest 


banking and insurance commissioners the 
state has had. Among his activities he 
was one of the organizers and the first 
president of the Trenton chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and wa; 
also head of the Mercer County Bank. 
ers’ Association for six years. In 19» 
he headed the special tax protest com. 
mittee representing tax payers of Trer. 
ton and Mercer County and was als 
vice-president of the New Jersey Tay. 
payers’ Association. He has also been 
active in civic affairs. 
* x 

John P. Clarke, insurance and real es. 
tate broker of Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
appointed general chairman of the Eliza. 
beth Better Housing Committee, by 
Thomas E. Colleton, New Jersey State 
FHA director. Mr. Clarke, who has 
been in the insurance and real estate 
field in Elizabeth for the past two years, 
has taken an active interest in the city’s 
civic affairs and also in insurance mat- 
ters. 

* * * 

William T. O’Donnell, chief of the 
Underwriters Salvage Corps of St. Louis, 
will on June 1 celebrate his twenty-fifth 
year in this capacity. 

He has been a member of the organi- 
zation for thirty-nine years. Under his 
guidance the St. Louis salvage corps has 
become one of the most efficient in the 
country. 

* * * 

William A. Blodgett, United States 
manager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, who is retiring from office 
on July 1, will spend the summer with 
his family at Lakeville, Conn. He may 
make occasional trips to New York as 
the company has asked him to continue 
to take an interest in its investments. 

* cK * 

R. J. Reynolds, for six years in charge 
of the fire department of Johnson & Hig- 
gins in Chicago, has become associated 
with the Cincinnati agency of Thomas 
E. Wood to handle brokerage and nation- 
wide fire risks. He is a native of Brook- 
lyn and has been with Johnson & Hig- 
gins for many years. 

* * * 

E. R. Fish, chief inspector for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler in St. Louis, gave 
an illustrated talk on “The Insurance and 
Inspector’s Viewpoint of Welding,” ata 
recent meeting of the St. Louis Welding 
Society. 

* *” * 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president 0! 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, and Mrs. Fitzgerald, have sailed 
for Europe to spend several weeks i 
travel. Prior to their departure they were 
guests at a dinner given in their honor 
by President and Mrs. M. J. Cleary. 

* * * 

Donald Sheldon of the Crum & Forster 
home office is on assignment in Virginia 
assisting E. R. Booker, Jr., in his field 
work for that state. Mr. Booker is C. &F. 
state agent. Mr. Sheldon will remain 
Virginia for two months and_ will then 
return to the home office. 

* * * 

Robert F. Henley, general counsel for 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has 
been appointed a member of the city 
planning commission of Richmond. 

- * 7. 

W. S. Shaderach has been appointed 
manager of the casualty and surety de 
partment of the general agency of T. 4 
Manning & Sons of Dallas. The depart: 


ment has been expanded to provide um 
derwriting facilities for all casualty-sure 
ty lines except workmen’s 


compensation. 
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U. S. Attorney Adams, Well-Known 
To Fire Insurance Men 

Francis W. H. Adams, Chief Assistant 
United States Attorney under Martin 
Conboy, was sworn in as Acting United 
States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York last week to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Conboy’s resig- 
nation. Mr. Adams, who is only 30 years 
old, thereby becomes the youngest 
United States Attorney ever to be ap- 
pointed in this district. Although there 
is no provision in the law for an Acting 
United States Attorney it has been the 
custom in the past to mark time until 
the President named a successor. 

Mr. Adams, a graduate of Williams 
College, 1925, and Fordham Law School, 
1928, was named an Assistant United 
States Attorney in February, 1934, and 
became chief of the criminal division in 
June. In administering the oath of office 
last week Judge Knox said that the court 
was “always glad to receive young men 


of the character and ability of Mr. 
Adams.” 
In fire insurance loss circles Mr. 


Adams is well known through his splen- 
did cooperation in the prosecution of 
cases of using the United States mail to 
defraud insurance companies. At the 
dinner given last December by the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose to 
public officials who are helping to fight 
arson and crooked accident claims, Mr. 
Adams was one of the guests of honor. 
Abraham Kaplan, former New York 
State Senator and member of the well- 
known law firm of Powers, Kaplan & 
Berger, told the fire and casualty men 
present at the dinner of the fine work 
Mr. Adams did last year to put behind 
the bars those who resort to arson to de- 
fraud insurance companies, thereby en- 
dangering life and property of others. 
* * * 
Spencer Welton, Kansas City Con- 
vention Columnist 

_ Kansas City, May 13, at the Hotel 
Kansas Citian, the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of In- 


surance General Agents .. . Attendance 
unusually large and every section of 
the country represented ... Denver sent 


the largest single delegation, seventeen 
in number, headed by Herbert Cobb 
Stebbins, former Association president 

Kansas City entertainment commit- 
tee arranged early morning shower to 
cool atmosphere and give visitors ideal 
conditions for sight-seeing . Henry 
A. Steckler, long a wheel horse of the 
Association and now president, presides 
at the first business session The 
Presidential address, a model of incisive- 
hess and highly commended for its com- 
mon sense treatment of current problems. 
Clift C. Jones, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 

















Agents, brings the greetings of the as- 
sociation His resonant voice and 
felicitous phrases capture the interest of 
the audience and fill them with the con- 
viction that Kansas City’s proffered hos- 
Pitality is genuinely warm . Herbert 























Cobb Stebbins, former president of the 
association, tells of the American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents, its 
accomplishments and what it stands for, 


his address being  characteristically 
straightforward and effective ... Talk by 
Walter Meiss, general agent for the Lon- 
don Assurance Co. of New York, tells 
how to “recapture automobile business,” 
an issue of vital interest to agents every- 
where and listened to with close atten- 
tion... Reports of executive committee, 
by Bernard P. Carter of Richmond, Va., 
of conference committee by Langdon C. 
Quin of Atlanta, Ga., of general welfare 
and statistical committee by John J. 
Seibels of Columbia, S. C., of member- 
ship committee by Herbert Cobb Steb- 
bins, of publicity committee by J. G. 
Leigh of Little Rock, Arkansas, of mem- 
crial committee by J. K. Shepherd of 
Little Rock Arkansas, all convention 
documents presented in the usual man- 
ner. 
Personalities Present 


Jack Dumont, one time Insurance Com- 
missioner of Nebraska, now head of the 
much-argued-about I. U. B. here, hand- 
some and debonair as ever . . . Did you 
know that John J. Seibels dedicates all 
his spare time to beautiful gardens on 
his ancestral estate near Columbia? .. . 
The gardens are said to be typical of 
of the Old South and perhaps the finest 
in a state noted for such things . . . The 
urbane Gilbert Leigh, long time director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, came on from Little Rock and was 
welcomed by many old friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed Pennington of Denver 
observed wandering about Kansas City 
on the alert for new ideas to incorporate 
in the beautiful mountain home they are 
building near Evergreen, Colorado 
Mrs. Pennington especially enthusiastic 
about the wooded hills and dales about 
Lake Hiwassee in the Indian Hills sec- 
tion. 

T. W. Garrett, Jr., the official host, 
wins much commendation for excellence 
of the arrangements . Entertainment 
for the feminine contingent of the con- 
vention visitors arranged for and ef- 
fectively supervised by those two gra- 
cious ladies, Mrs. T. W. Garrett, Jr., 
and Mrs. Ray B. Duboc Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank England of Denver qualify 
as the leading contract bridge experts 
of the convention Frank England 
wins new plaudits as raconteur—auditors 
who think they detect slight Rabelaisian 
tinge to anecdotes doubt the evidence of 
their senses when the gaze into what 
one fair conventioneer calls “Frank’s 
angel face”... Bill Braerton of Denver 
newly appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, had his “gang” with him, 
seventeen strong and all Braerton root- 
ers. Bill, himself is one of the hardest 
workers in the mountain states and sure 
to render a good account of his steward- 
ship in new office B. P. Carter of 
Richmond stirring about actively preach- 
ing the gospel of stock company parti- 
cipation in automobile financing—sound 
in his arguments, too -.. Do you know 





that Cliff Jones at Kansas City is one 
of the main supports of the A. T.&T. ? 
... It is said that his long distance tele- 
phone conversations are exceeded in fre- 
quency and duration only by members 
of the motion picture industry . . . Clar- 
ence Cobb of Denver is a partner in the 
oldest general agency in the United 
States, established by his father sixty- 
five years ago .Conventioneers who 
have heard him strum his guitar and 
warble “hotcha” ditties feel that his real 
metier is the radio. 
Feminine Charm and Beauty 

Red Lannigan, vice-president of the 
Daly General Agency, meets up with 
some overseas buddies and re-fights the 
World War, to their intense relief and 
the complete boredom of all within ear- 
shot... The so engaging Mrs. Herbert 
Stebbins in a successions of strikingly 
attractive costumes, which truly fill the 
eyes of the beholders . . . Glenn Charl- 
ton motors over from Lawrence accom- 
panied by the modish Mrs. Glenn, radi- 
ant as always ... How many know that 
the Charlton Agency is now about to 
celebrate its diamond anniversary? . . 
The brunette Mrs. Reed Pennington and 
the titian Mrs. Frank England appear 
in colorful blouses which make more 
vivid their contrasting types of beauty 
... Mrs. Gilbert Leigh teaches us again 
the charm and graciousness of the typi- 
cal Southern woman . . . Do you know 
that the likeness of Charles E. Cobb, 
erandfather of Herbert Stebbins and 
founder of the Cobb & Stebbins Agency 
and also a founder of Denver, is now 
in a stained glass window in the Colo- 
rado state capitol ? 

All delegates luncheon guests of the 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., which is to say, guests of the “Jones 
boys” ... The annual dinner and dance, 
which is a formal affair, proves to be 
one of the most delightful occasions in 
the experience of this conventioneer . . . 
Mrs. T. W. Garrett, Jr., exhibits great 
skill and courage of a high order in un- 
dertaking the giant swing with the pro- 
fessional roller skater as a stirring cli- 
max to his performance . . . Convention- 
eers everywhere know the charming 
Mrs. Cliff Jones, but how many know 
that she is one of the most daring and 
skillful equestriennes in the Middlewest ? 
_.. The tall and svelt Mrs. Lorren Gar- 
lichs is another noted horsewoman. She 
rides almost daily at Fort Leavenworth 
... George Edmondson of Tampa, sec- 
retary of the association, introduces a 
sprightly sartorial note—no one enjoyed 
the convention more than he . . . Herbert 
Stebbins pridefully declares that some of 
his strongest business competition is sup- 
plied by his two younger brothers, Leon- 
ard and Raymond, who have established 
and are conducting a successful general 
agency of their own in Denver. 

“Did you know that Raymond Ellis of 
San Francisco was a business partner of 
the late Governor Rolph? . . . Everyone 
vlad to see Lyle Dickie of Tulsa, Okla. 
_.. Carl Cashman of Cashman & Evans, 
Denver, turns out to be the best golfer 
attending the convention ... Bob Newell 
comes up from Little Rock and revives 
old memories with the writer . May 
14, E. S. Page, Jr., of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, delivers an interest- 
ing address on inland marine business, 
a line which is assuming greater import- 
ance every year Dennis Hudson, 
president of the Central Surety & Insur- 
ance Corp., Kansas City, discusses cas- 
ualty and surety, as applying to general 
agencies Absorbing general discus- 
sion follows both papers . . . Special com- 
mittee submit their reports . . . Officers 
are elected for the ensuing year and in- 
stalled with appropriate ceremonies . . 
All delegates luncheon guests of the Cen- 
tral Surety ... The convention adjourns, 
the delegates separate and return to 
their various homes, convinced that the 
tenth annual meeting has accomplished 
much of value and will be memorable in 
every way. 

oe 6 

Celebrities at Fort Worth Dinner 

One of the big social successes of the 
past few weeks was the annual dinner 








of the Fort Worth Insurance Under- 
writers, which affair has come to be one 
of the most important insurance meet- 
ings in Texas usually equalling in atten- 
dance the state convention of the agents. 
Always unique in some fashion this 
year’s took shape as a “racing event” 
with the menu contained in the “official 
program” of the Blackstone Hotel Downs. 
Fort Worth being a stock center and 
with one race track, Arlington Downs, 
nearby, and another in full operation at 
the Dallas state fair grounds, this novel- 
ty touch was appreciated. 

More than 250 insurance people attend- 
ed, among them being Silliman Evans, 
president, Maryland Casualty, and Spen- 
cer Welton, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding. Amon Carter, Fort Worth 
newspaper publisher and a big political 
figure, was also present to do honor to 
Mr. Evans, described by one guest as 
“a Fort Worth home town boy who has 
made good in the big city.” Along with 
R. L. Daniel and Dick Waters, Texas in- 
surance commissioners, Mr. Evans en- 
tered the fourth race, called the insur- 
ance stud handicap, showed a rare burst 
of speed in the home stretch and finished 
a close second. His prize was a beauti- 
ful bronze and jade desk lamp made in 
the fashion of a Roman chariot. 

* * x 
Frederick Richardson’s Tribute to 
George S. Van Schaick 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
attorney and managing director of the 
General Accident, used his gift of lan- 
guage and grace of expression to write 
a tribute to the ability and record of 
George S. Van Schaick as superintend- 
ent of insurance in a letter to the editor 
of the New York Times. He said: 

_The_ many friends of Superintendent 
Van Schaick will be grateful for your 
recent editorial on his administration. 
Some of us who are responsible for the 
management of insurance companies and 
have been in close contact with him dur- 
ing these trying years have found it dif- 
ficult at times to refrain from rushing 
to his defense when attempts were being 
made to weaken his grasp on the mort- 
gage situation. 

The business of guaranteeing mort- 
gages, as originally conducted, had al- 
ways been exceedingly profitable, but 
abuses crept in during the prodigal years 
after the war. Suddenly the roof caved 
in where for many a long day scarcely 
a tile had fallen. In the event it was 
the plain duty of the superintendent to 
conserve the interests of the note-hold- 
ers, and this he has done through good 
and ill report. 

It is true the Insurance Department 

might have exercised closer supervision 
in the days when the margin of safety 
had proved to be more than sufficient. 
It might even have foreseen the over- 
whelming wave that destroyed nearly all 
equities. However, like the rest of us, 
it did not envisage the seemingly un- 
thinkable. Moreover, it has not been 
provided generously with funds at any 
time, and the taxes on insurance pre- 
miums, originally intended to cover the 
cost of supervision, are largely appro- 
priated by the Treasury for other pur- 
poses, thus constituting still another tax 
upon thrift. In spite of that it is the 
best administered Insurance Department 
in the entire country and gives light and 
leading to every other. 
Those of us who are actively engaged 
in the insurance business are thankful 
to have had some one representing the 
State of New York who has given an 
example of disinterested public service 
that will long survive this troubled pe- 
riod. The other day the entire staff of 
the Insurance Department joined in 
paying tribute to Superintendent Van 
Schaick. They were moved by an emo- 
tion that only comes to those who know 
they have been privileged to work with 
one whose trials and dangers, and whose 
eyes are fixed upon the goal and not the 
prize. 

We in the insurance world are 
(Continued on Page 38) 


sorry 
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an agent for at least a year or has had 


three years’ experience as an employe 
of an insurance company, department or 
broker. 


What Bill Provides 


Designed to limit agent’s licenses to 
persons with knowledge of the business 
and to eliminate appointment as agents 
such persons who write chiefly policies 
in which they are the insured, the bill 
specifies: “No solicitor’s license shall be 
granted unless it is clearly demonstrated 
that the applicant intends to legitimately 
engage in the insurance business. It 
shall be clearly stated in the application 
that same is made for this purpose only 
and not for the purpose of influencing 
business which the applicant may be able 
to control through his or her connection 
therewith in any capacity.” It also limits 
solicitors to soliciting risks and collect- 
ing premiums for a company or an agent 
but does not permit them to issue or 
countersign policies. 

Many of the company representatives 
who had appeared to oppose the bill had 
not had an opportunity to voice their 
objections before the agreement came 
for a second hearing after the bill has 
been rewritten. A crossfire of questions 
concerning legal technicalities, wording 
and interpretations from members of the 
Senate committee prompted Commis- 
sioner Hunt to agree to draft amend- 
ments, submit them to opponents of the 
bill and be ready for a second hearing 
on Monday. 


Commissioner Hunt had opened the 
meeting in behalf of the bill, with the 
declaration that his policy is “against 
the part-time salesman. This bill will 
do away with them,” he said. “It re- 
quires an agent to have a completely 


equipped office and pay a $10 fee instead 
of 50 cents for a license. 

“T have seen much insurance sold 
that should not have been sold that some- 
thing should be done to prevent milk- 


so 


men, bootblacks and doctors from selling 
insurance. Let every man stick to his 
last.” 

Also appearing for the bill was Ar- 


thur S. Arnold, Philadelphia, counsel for 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Opposition to the bill was led by for- 
iner State Representative Philip Sterling, 
Philadelphia, representing foreign stock 
fire companies, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, various casualty and 
life companies and real estate boards. 

When it became apparent amendments 
were to be offered to the bill, Mr. Ster- 
ling requested that the companies be al- 


lowed to present their views after the 
bill had been rewritten. 

Also appearing against the bill were 
Hervey Drake, representing the Associa- 


Expect Missouri Rate 
Agreement in Few Days 


It has been learned from an informed 
source that the negotiations for the 
peaceful compromise of the long drawn 
out Missouri fire insurance rate litiga- 
tion have reached the final stage and it 
is probable that the complete terms of 
the agreement between State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Mal- 
ley and representatives for the interested 
stock fire insurance companies will be 
submitted to U nited States Circuit Judge 


Stone and Cole County Circuit Judge 
Nike G. Sevier within the next several 
days. 


_ While the companies will receive some 
increases in rates these will be discount- 
ed to an extent by the various conces- 
sions that are being made to the insur- 
ance buyers of the state, so that in the 
final analysis the average rate raise will 
be considerably below the 16 2/3% in- 
crease the companies have been seeking 
to maintain since June 1, 1930. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT JUNE 11 
The Underwriters’ Golf Association will 
hold its spring tournament at the Green 


Brook Country Club, near Caldwell, N. 
J., on Tuesday, June 11. There will be 
prizes offered for six events including 


the thirty-six hole individual medal play 
handicap. L. C. Dameron is secretary of 
the association. 


tion of Casualty & Surety Executives: 


Douglass D. Storey, William Johnston 
and H. O. Hirt, representing mutual fire 
companies; and John Platt and E. 


Lane, 


. representing P 
fire 


companies. 


ennsylvania stock 








SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 


From Annual Statements, December 31, 1934 
NATIONAL FIRE $ 20,697,494.34 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL 2,411,451.51 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS 3,017,186.03 














TRANSCONTINENTAL 2,676,750.63 
| — ; I. U. B. CONFERENCE TODAY 
Herbert Lewis Made j ——- 
2 Agents’ and Company Representatives to 
Chairman Try to Remove Differences 
(Cable to The Eastern Underwriter) | R - Viewpoint . 

Herbert Lewis becomes a director _sepresentatives of the National Asso- 
| and chairman of the board of the ciation of Insurance Agents and the In- 
| Commercial Union succeeding Sir terstate Underwriters’ Board are sched- 
— L cig th Wood. “ 2 ogy uled to meet today in the rooms of the 
| who has been manage e fire 


Insurance Executives Association in New 
becomes manager. , . Serpainagy - 
| York City to try to iron out differences 

in viewpoint to the effect of the 
I. U. B. on local agents’ interests. The 
companies will be represented by a com- 
mittee consisting of Harold V. Smith, 
vice-president, Home of New York 
ee es Paul L. Haid, president, I. E. 


department, 





HANSEN WITH AMERICA FORE ia 

A. Victor Hansen, formerly assistant 
to Albert N. Butler when the latter was 
Deputy Superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department in charge of the 
Globe & Rutgers rehabilitation proceed- 


ings, has entered the employ of the J. M. Waller, vice- -president, Aetna 
Ame rica Fore companies in their broker- ire); John C. Harding, Western man- 
age department. Mr. Hansen was for- ager, setingteld Fire & Marine, and 
merly connected with the Export Insur- Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary, America 


ance Co. and the Export Indemnity and Fore Companies. The agents’ committee 





has made many friends during his consists of Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, 
twenty years’ experience on the street. Pa. chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association; A. ]. 
RECIPROCAL RECEIVERSHIP Smith, New York City, and Lyman M. 

“il Drake, Chicago. 


The Crown Indemnity Association 
Los Angeles, an automobile reciprocal, 
was definitely placed in receivership by 
the California insurance department last 
week on the ground that it is in unsound 
condition. 


At the recent mid-year meeting of the 
agents’ association at Miami, Fla., there 
were informal discussions between agents 
~~ John R. Dumont, manager of the 

U. B., over the operations of the In- 
. rstate "Underw riters Board, the agenrs 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


at $623,574.46 in the above it are 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance | Department Basis. 


contending that this company organiza- 
tion is tending to take risks from local 
agents in some cases and to lower com- 
missions in others. Mr. Dumont then 
suggested that a joint conference be held 
and today’s meeting is the outcome. 
There have not been any direct official 
meetings between the National Associa- 
tion and the I. U. B. since 1931. 





Gtorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent WHITNEY WITH NATIONAL UNION 


| Harold G. Whitney, who has been con- 
nected with the Boston and Old Colony 
companies in the New England field, has 
joined the National Union Fire group 4 
special agent for New England with the 
exception of Connecticut. He started in 
insurance as a local agent and later was 


$ 1,663,391.29 
655,916.16 
10,450,430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 








d in various States as required by law. 




















with the Automobile of Hartford, the 
National of Hartford and the Svea and 
Hudson prior to joining the Boston. 
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To Continue Fight For 
Auto Finance Business 


MIXED AGENCIES ARE OPPOSED 


Companies Asked to Act on Mutual Rep- 
resentation; Agents Want Merit 
Rating for Auto Risks 


Continued strong opposition to repre- 
sentation of stock and non-stock insur- 
ers in the same agencies and to direct 
writing by insurance companies of fire 
and theft coverage on financed automo- 
biles was expressed in resolutions adopt- 
ed unanimously Tuesday at the fifty- 
third annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents at the 
Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse. The agents 
also went on record as favoring re- 
establishment of the merit rating plan 
for automobile liability insurance on pri- 
vate passenger and commercia! automo- 
biles. 

Many Company Men Present 

This two-day meeting was one of the 
best attended New York state conven- 
tions in many years. More than 400 in- 
surance men were present, including an 
unusually large number of company ex- 
ecutives and fieldmen. Most large groups 
and individual companies were represent- 
ed by at least one and frequently more 
officers and department heads in addition 
to special agents. There was much of 
the atmosphere of a national agents’ con- 
vention, which this September will be 
staged at Rochester, N. Y., only eighty 
miles from Syracuse. 

Even though only comparatively small 
progress has been made in the direction 
of returning insurance on financed auto- 
mobiles to local agents and to effecting 
separation of stock and cut-rate assess- 
ment companies in the same agencies 
since the New York local agents adopted 
similar positions on these problems a 
year ago at Rochester, the agents are 
not downhearted but are evidencing a 
determination to fight these battles 
through until a more definite position is 
taken by the business, one way or the 
other, on each problem. 

Auto Finance Resolution 

The resolution on automobile finance 
business follows: 

“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents reaffirms allegiance to the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and its principles. 

“We heartily endorse the declaration 
of the National Association holding that 
the practice of certain companies in writ- 
ing automobile insurance direct for auto- 
mobile finance companies and over the 
heads of local agents is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the principles of overhead writing. 
“We make this declaration a policy of 
the New York State Association and call 
upon the National Association to require 
ot its special committee more prompt and 
more positive action to eliminate this evil 
nationwide, to the end that the increas- 
ing volume of such diverted premiums 
may be returned to agency channels.” 
There was some discussion of this mat- 
ter on the floor of the convention with 
John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, L. I., mak- 
ing the opening remarks. He offered the 
resolution which was adopted. Both he 
and Charles Tuke of Rochester expressed 
tear that the inroads made by the finance 
companies in handling fire, theft and col- 
lision risks on new cars may tempt them 
to seek to control also liability insurance 
with its huge volume of premium income. 
Howard C. Dana, Rochester, urged agents 
'o tell buyers of new cars to try to ar- 
range financing through banks at lower 
finance charges, with the local agent giv- 
ing what assistance he can and handling 
the Insurance. Frank A. Fox, Monticello, 
told of an instance of writing a fire and 
theft policy on a car bought on the par- 
tial payment plan and having it accepted 
by the finance company. He said other 


(Continued on Page 32) 














Convention 





Local Board Officers Report 
On Activities of the Past Year 


Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse, past pres- 
ident of the state association, opened the 
discussion Monday afternoon on _ local 
board activities, calling such local bodies 
the very foundation of the organized 
agency system. Having served as a local 
board and state association officer: for 
about a decade he said that he has found 
that a local board should be well offi- 
cered, should insist on members of high 
quality rather than number of members, 
should stress educational programs for 
agents, should watch carefully new forms, 
new lines of coverage and be ready to 
serve its local community in any move- 
ments to preserve life and property. 

Also a board has the duty to educate 
the public te prompt payment of pre- 
miums and a right and reasonable atti- 
tude toward insurance. An efficient leg- 
islative committee is likewise most 
sential in every board, Mr. Beach said, 
not to mention a public relations commit- 
tee to cooperate with other lines of busi- 
ness. Each board ought to take up the 
question of local representation per com- 
pany so as to have some control of com- 
pany appointments. 


es- 


Local Board Reports 

Reports of county and local boards 
were presented briefly. Edward S. Poole 
reported for Albany. K. C. Estabrook, 
for the Binghamton board, reported a 
50% increase in paid members this year. 
L. K. Tiffany, Jamestown, told of the 
work done there to arouse opposition to 
the compensation state fund bill. Frank 
L. Gardner, Jr., Poughkeepsie, said the 
Dutchess County board had been active 
in safety and fire prevention work. The 
agents have placed posters on numerous 
signboards along highways near Pough- 
keepsie. 

Fred J. Marshall, East Aurora, spoke 
for the Erie County board, which has 
meetings frequently with outside speak- 
ers to explain special subjects. This 
board is tackling the problem of mem- 
bers who also represent non-stock in- 
surers so as to offer cut-rate coverage 
when stock company rates are deemed 
too high. 

Omar A. Hine, grand old man of 
Watertown, who although over 96 years 
is still president of the local board, told 
of the work the organized agents are 


doing in that up-state city. The con- 
vention accorded him a rising vote of 
appreciation of his long career in in- 
surance. 

Rochester Board 


The Rochester Board, one of the most 
active in the state, had as its spokes- 
man Louis Hawes. In January the board 
sponsored a large mass meeting to op- 
pose the compensation state fund mea- 
sure and sent over 130 insurance men to 
Albany to a hearing on the bill. An 
accident prevention campaign is now be- 
ing sponsored, the radio, schools and 
civic organizations being used to spread 
the message. The board maintains a bul- 
letin service to members to keep them 
informed of important developments. 

Theodore B. Klapper, Garden City, said 
the Nassau County Association hopes to 
have passed in the legislature next year 
a bill to prohibit mortgage and loaning 
companies from controlling the placing of 
insurance on mortgaged property. 

E. Stanley Jarvis reported for New 
York City, saying the association had 
spent more time on hostile legislation 
than on any other matter. 

Harold L. Moreland said the Syracuse 
Underwriters’ Exchange now has twenty- 
four members and has turned down sev- 
eral applicants not considered qualified. 
The board carries on a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign, which is proving suc- 
cessful. 

A. C. Wallace, Goshen, said the Orange 
County Board is seeking to handle coun- 
ty insurance. Charles S. Wagner, Staten 
Island, reported for Richmond County. 

Robert E. O’Donohue, Central Islip, 
said the Suffolk County Association has 
seventy members, about fifteen being 
added in the last year. The association 
is definitely opposed to mixed agencies. 
Anton L. Schwab spoke for the Suburban 
New York Association, covering subjects 
discussed at the recent annual meeting 
in New York City. 

George Couenhoven, New Rochelle, re- 
ported that members of the local board 
are exchanging information on cancela- 
tions for non-payment of premiums, thus 
cutting down free insurance. Benjamin 
B. Riley, Tuckahoe, spoke for the West- 
chester County Board, which has over 
fifty members at present. 





| Agents’ Leaders At Syracuse 








EDWIN J. COLE 
President, National Ass’n 


FOLLETT L. GREENO 
President, New York Ass’n 





Pres. Greeno Reviews 
Activities of the Year 


MANY PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Non- Stock Competition, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Fire Rate Ques- 
tions Face Local Agents 


Follett L. Greeno of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association, 
covered a wide range of subjects in his 
annual report which he presented to the 
convention Tuesday morning. Particu- 
larly he stressed the close cooperation 
with the Insurance Department and with 
the companies which has developed, non- 
stock competition, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and declining rates for fire insur- 
ance. Extracts from his report follow: 

Insurance Department 

Our relations with the Insurance De- 
partment have been most cordial and 
satisfactory. Acting upon a suggestion 
made by Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick, we have conferred with the De- 
partment from time to time on matters 
of common interest. We have found the 
Department ready and eager to learn our 
views and to state the Department’s po- 
sition in regard to matters presented for 
its consideration, 

An atmosphere of frankness and fair 
dealing had characterized the Depart- 
ment during the administration of Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick. With a few 
exceptions, we found that we could and 
did wholeheartedly support the Depart- 
ment’s legislative program, much of 
which was enacted into law. 

Company Associations 

Our relations with the various com- 
pany associations have, I believe, been 
greatly improved and strengthened. 

We should bear in mind, I think, that 
in all organizations there are members 
holding opposing views. This renders 
uniformly favorable action impossible. 
But it is good to know that we have 
some of our best friends among the com- 
panies, that there are companies who see 
eye to eye with the agents in many 
matters. We should strengthen their 
hands by a sympathetic recognition of 
their problems as members of their or- 
ganizations just as we expect to receiv: 
their sympathetic understanding of our 
very similar difficulties. 

Our companies want us to be success- 
ful—to make money. They would be 
foolish not to do so. The more we make, 
the more they make, and vice versa. Be- 
cause we do not always agree does not 
mean that our aims are antagonistic. 

I believe there is better understand- 
ing and a greater desire for closer con- 
tact between our various organizations 
today than ever before. 

Non-Stock Competition 

Let us continue to deliver to our pol- 
icyholders a policy of insurance, not a 
certificate of membership—a_ contract 
that is as binding upon the insurer as 
upon the insured and which cannot be 
changed to the detriment of the assured 
without the latter’s consent. 

If it costs more, it is worth more, and 
moreover, we can face our clients with 
confidence and advise them without apol- 
ogy. If they do not take our advice, 
neither have they taken our self-respect 
We reserve the right to determine what 
is best for our clients—no self-respecting 
physician can permit the patient to diag- 
nose his own case or write his own pre- 
scription. 

It is always tempting to follow the line 
of least resistance. It has been argued 
that the agency is a department 
to which the insuring public comes in 
quest of bargains and that it is there- 
fore quite proper to refer the insurance 
buyer to the bargain basement where 
“mutuals,” “reciprocals,” “participators” 
and such miscellaneous items are sold 
at mark-down prices. 

If this be so, then insurance is simply 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Men are valuable just in propor- 
tion as they are able and willing to 
work in harmony with other men.” 

—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Aetna’s New Fire Film 


AT NEW YORK MEETING MAY 29 





Class B Members to Have Special Ses- 
sion for First Time; Art Director to 
Discuss Insurance Layouts 





A special meeting for class B members 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
will be a feature of the Spring meeting 
of that organization at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City next Wednes- 
day, May 29. The class B members will 
meet while class A members are holding 
closed sessions. A. Wilbur Nelson, as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
general program chairman of the con- 
ference. 

Meetings will start at 10 A. M., the 
Class A session beginning with members 
in all branches of the business—life, fire, 
casualty and surety—with Clarence A. 
Palmer, president of the conference pre- 
siding. At 11 o'clock this session will 
divide into two groups: the one for Life 
members with Arthur Reddall, secretary- 
treasurer of the conference presiding, and 
the other for fire and casualty members, 
with W. Leslie Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Agricultural (Fire) presiding. 
The morning session for Class B mem- 
bers is being organized by Thomas L. 
Kane, president of the Spectator. 

The new sound film, “A Bad Master,” 
dealing with the subject of fire preven- 
tion, produced for the Automobile and 
Standard Fire, will be shown during the 
morning through the courtesy of Stanley 
Withe of that group. 

Luncheon, at which Mr. Nelson will 
preside, will be served at 12:30, followed 
by three speakers, after which an open 
discussion will continue into the after- 
noon. Vash Young, speaker and author, 
will give an inspirational talk particularly 
planned for the Advertising Conference 
members. Guy Gayler Clark, former 
president of the Art Directors’ Club of 
N. Y., will give an illustrated address on 
art work, typography and layouts, as ap- 
plied not only to advertising generally, 
but also to insurance copy in particular. 
Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, has been invited to speak on the 
relationship between the newspaper and 
insurance as regards insurance advertis- 
ing, news and publicity. 


National Fire & Marine 
Will Increase Capital 


The directors of the National Fire & 
Marine of Elizabeth, N. J., have ap- 
proved an issue of $100,000 additional 
preferred stock. Par value of the shares 
will be $100 each. After the change has 
been made the company will have a capi- 
tal of $600,000, consisting of $300,000 in 
preferred stock and a like amount of 
common stock. Net surplus will be ap- 
proximately $300,000. E. C. Jameson, for- 
mer president of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire, is president of the National F. & 
M. and C. D. Bogert is assistant secre- 
tary and general agent. 








SIGNS CO-OPERATIVE BILL 

Governor Lehman has approved the 
E. S. Moran bill as chapter 903, laws of 
1935, amending Section 262 Insurance 
Law, by permitting advance premium co- 
operative fire insurance corporations 
meeting certain requirements to do busi- 
ness in New York City. 


Question Whether A Fire Loss Is 


Total Matter for Jury To Deci¢, : 


Actions by W. L. Brewer against the 
Franklin Fire and the Yorkshire on fire 
policies on the same building were con- 
solidated and tried as one. The compa- 
nies appealed from a judgment for the 
plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Leflore 
County, Miss. The Mississippi Supreme 
Court, 159 So. 545, reversed the judgment 
and remanded the cause because of error 
in instructing the jury that the building 
was totally destroyed if it was made un- 
fit for the use for which it was con- 
structed or used; damaged so as to be 
useless to plaintiff as a dwelling; had lost 
its identity as a building although some 
of the walls were standing; was useless 
to plaintiff. 

Under the Mississippi statute, section 
5183, Code 1930, the appraisal provisions 
of the policies would not apply if the 
building was totally destroyed. If it was, 
in fact, totally destroyed, the companies 
should have paid the amount of the poli- 
cies when the usual proofs of loss were 
made in accordance with the policies, or 
when the making of such proofs was 
waived. 

The court adverted to the difficulty 
experienced by the courts in determining 
what constitutes a total joss by fire and 
cited the two rules, the earlier that there 





RE-ELECT N.F.P.A. OFFICERS 





Association to Aid in Building Code Ef- 
forts and Reduction of Fires 
in Homes 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at the concluding session of its thir- 
ty-ninth convention at Atlanta last 
Thursday accepted the invitation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
ccoperate on the inauguration of build- 
ing codes and adopted the recommenda- 
tion of President Harold L. Miner for 
combating fires in homes through the 
parent teachers’ association and other 
school mediums. 

The association re-elected all officers 
as follows: President Harold L. Miner, 
Wilmington; first vice-president, George 
W. Elliott, Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, C. H. Haupt, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
secretary-treasurer and managing direc- 
tor, Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston; 
chairman of the board of directors, Al- 
bert T. Bell, Atlantic City, N. J. Russell 
Grinnell, Providence; Arthur H. Kehoe, 
New York; C. W. Pierce, New York, 
and A. R. Smali and John H. Wilds, 
Chicago, were elected directors for three 
years. 

The following nominating committee 
was elected for 1936: Rudolph P. Miller, 
New York, chairman; A. L. Brown, Bos- 
ton; Gorham Dana, Boston. 





LONDON & LANCASHIRE GAINS 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, goversor 
of the London & Lancashire, reported 
excellent fire and marine results for this 
British company when presenting the an- 
nual statement at the meeting of stock- 
holders in London. He said the fire busi- 
ness yielded a profit of £387,950, or 
13.65%, and the marine business a profit 
of £133,936, or 13.08%. After a shrinkage 
of premium income for several years the 
1934 income showed an increase in every 
department. The accident business 
showed a profit last year of £77,816, or 
3.83%. 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,000,000... - 
Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 








is a total loss when the building has jo. 
its identity and specific character ag gu, 

and the other, declaring that it is not to ' 
tally destroyed so long as a substanti 
remnant remains which a prudent en. 
sured person would use in rebuildip, 
Most of the recent cases, it found fol. 
low the latter rule, applying the test d 
a substantial usable remnant remaininy 
It quoted with approval the Minnesoi, 
Supreme Court in Northwestern Muty 
Life v. Rochester German Insurance (¢; 
85 Minn. 48, to the effect that “ther 
must remain a substantial part of th 
building in place which, with reasonaij. 
repairs, can be used in its reconstruction 
What such substantial part is is a que. 
tion of fact depending upon the natuy 
and cost of the structure and the char. 
acter and condition of the remaining 
parts.” 

Its own conclusion was that “substan. 
tial parts of a building must remain ip 
place, above the foundation, in order 
prevent the destruction of the building 
from being total. If only the foundation 
of the building remains in place, the 
building is totally destroyed within the 
meaning of the policies, although some 
parts of the building remain in such con- 
dition as to be of value as salvage.” 








Elected President Of 


Western Insurance Bureau 


Herbert A. Clark, vice-president and 
Western manager of the Loyalty Group, 
was last week elected president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau at the annual 
meeting at French Lick Springs, Ind 
He succeeds Ralph Rawlings, president 
of the Monarch Fire, who served with 
distinction as president of the Bureau 
for the last seven years. Mr. Clark was 
president before in 1925, 1926 and 1927 
He was Western manager of the Ne- 
tional Liberty in 1925 and later joined 
the Firemen’s of the Loyalty Group fo- 
lowing the death of Waite Bliven. Dur- 
ing the Rawlings regime he has been 
chairman of the executive committee and 
later chairman of the board of directors 
after the Bureau was incorporated. Mr 
Clark is highly regarded in the West 
as an able executive and leader. 

Other officers elected last week were 
A. F. James and E. E. Saenke, vice-pres- 
idents; H. M. Giles, treasurer, and Fred 
C. Schad, secretary. 





AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


The National Board of Fire Under J 


writers has just issued a new pamphlet 
on “Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Systems Employing Ducts.” The Board 
points out that the fundamental principle 
to be remembered is that the ducts 
should be so constructed, installed and 
protected as not to reduce substantiall) 
the effective fire resistant value of walls, 
floors or partitions, the safety of which 
must be maintained for reasonable pro- 
tection against rapid spread of fire. Sub- 
jects discussed in this fourteen page 
pamphlet include elements of ventilation, 
types of systems, natural and mechanical 
ventilation, air conditioning systems, sys 
tems for the removal of flammable va- 
pors, humidity control, air ducts and 
fans. 
The pamphlet will be of assistance 1 
underwriters because such systems are 
becoming more and more common an 
quite frequently fires are reported. 





H. C. TAYLOR HOST 
Members of the executive committe 
of the Virginia rating bureau held thet 
monthly meeting last Monday at the 


a Cee TUL 


Sen tee ne 





summer home of Herbert C. Taylor 
chairman of the committee, at Delta. Mt 
Taylor, who is state agent for the Home 
of New York, was host to the other 
members. 
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When Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
first began serving the insuring public the city 
of New Orleans, with its hand on the pulse of 
the great Mississippi River system, was as foreign 
to Eastern America as Paris, France. Indeed, 
this so-called ‘Paris of the South” was, until the 
advent of steamboating, much less ac- 
cessible than the European city. 


Like the steamboat which brought 
transportation and commerce to this 
vast central domain, Royal-Liverpool 
Companies pioneered in bringing to it 
the security of insurance protection so a 
vitally important to permanent progress. "© #LL’. 


SPANNING THE YEARS WITH 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ¢« BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. « THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY e THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company Limited established what is now the 
oldest insurance office in New Orleans. Royal- 
Liverpool protection followed the paddlewheels of 
the packets to the farthest reaches of the rivers. 

Famed steamboat ports of call--Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, Dubuque, 
LaCrosse, St. Paul, on the Mississippi; 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, on 
the Ohio; Kansas City, Omaha, Pierre, 
on the Missouri are only part of a long 
roster of American cities where Royal- 
Liverpool Companies pioneered sound 
insurance to the American people. 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
LTD. ¢ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
LTD. ¢ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Arson Committee Reports Excellent 
Progress In War On Incendiarism 


During the last twelve months con- 
clusive evidence of a falling off in crimes 
of arson has been apparent on every 
hand, according to the report of the 
committee on incendiarism and arson, 
Harold Warner, United States manager, 
Royal-Liverpool groups, chairman, which 
was presented to the National Board 
yesterday. Notwithstanding this decrease 
in arson throughout the United States 
generally the year was marked by the 
most extensive and possibly the most 
important series of prosecutions yet in- 
stituted. Many of the crimes involved, 
the committee reported, were those 
which had occurred in previous years 
and were only brought to light long after 
their occurrence. 

Causes of Drop in Arson 

“Your committee, as it expressed itself 
last year, feels that this highly gratifying 
decrease in the crime which has been the 
subject of its attack for so many years, 
is due to very many causes,” says the 
report. “There can be no question but 
that the easing of the mortgage situa- 
tion in so far as dwellings go, through 
government and private investing chan- 
nels, has removed much of the pressure 
which prior to 1935 brought about an 
alarming increase in dwelling house fires, 
a very large percentage of which were 
undoubtedly incendiary. Moratoriums 
on mortgage foreclosures have also re- 
mained effective. The upward trends of 
commodities have also tended to do away 
with a motive for deliberate fires. The 
public has grown increasingly conscious 
of the true character of arson and its 
own inierest in the effective prosecution 


COMMENDS BOARD STAFF 





Paul B. Sommers, Executive Committee 
Chairman, Finds All Working To- 
gether to Promote Activities 
Paul B. 
ecutive committee and president of the 
of Newark, reporting yester- 
day the executive 
mended the work of the National 
staff and the standing committees. He 

said in part: 

“We have 314 employes: New York 
248, Chicago 41 and San Francisco 25. 
I have met many of them at New York, 
some at Chicago, and a few in San Fran- 
cisco. I have found existing throughout 
our staff a most commendable spirit of 
loyalty to the organization, a willingness 
to give a full measure of their ability and 
service to the advancement of the ob- 
jects and purposes of the board. There 
is a close inter-relationship between 
headquarters at New York and the of- 
fices at Chicago and San Francisco. There 
is unity of purpose, uniformity of action, 
and unanimity of effort to promote the 
progress and extension of the board’s 
activities. 

“This condition is not the growth of 
a day, a week, or a year, but, over a 
period of time, there has been builded 
on a firm foundation a structure that 
has proved of immeasurable value to the 
companies which form it—of value to 
them corporately, to their assured, and 
to the nation of which we have been a 
part in conserving the created resources 
from destruction by fire. The interest 
manifested and the time given by the 
chairmen and members of the several 
standing and spécial committees, in the 
consideration of the subjects coming 
within the purview of their respective 
activities, evidence a whole-hearted pur- 
pose to work together for the advance- 
ment and development of our best in- 
terests.” 


Sommers, chairman of the ex- 


American 
for com- 


Soard 


committee, 


and prevention of crimes of this charac- 
ter. 

“In many sections of the country the 
vigorous and successful defense of fraud- 
ulent claims by individual, or groups of, 
companies has been a powerful influence 
in lessening arson. In many of these 
cases criminal prosecutions could not be 
carried through successfully, but the 
courageous fight made by the companies 
and their attorneys has resulted in an 
increasing number of victories in the 
actual suits tried, and in an increasing 
preventive effect on others in the terri- 
tory in which the suits have been tried. 
Even in those which the companies have 
not won or in which their victory has 
been only partial, beneficial results from 
the resisting of fraudulent claims have 
been, apparent. 


Prosecuting Attorney's Aid 


“Perhaps as outstanding a feature as 
any other in the agencies which have 
brought about the gratifying decrease in 
the prevalence of arson has been the fine 
service of an increasing number of pros- 
ccuting attorneys, including in this list 
those occupying the largest prosecuting 
offices in the United States. Prosecutors 
in nearly all states have given increased 
attention to cases of this kind, have been 
willing to take them up and pro- 


more 

ceed with them, and have had better 
success than in any previous year. It 
has been the privilege as well as the 


duty of the employes of your committee 
to give to these prosecuting attorneys 


the assistance of experienced men who 
have enabled them to meet special diffi- 





FACE RADICAL LEGISLATION 


Committee on Laws Reports on Bills 

Increasing Political Control and Less- 

ening Freedom of Investment 

Comment was made yesterday in 
report of the committee on laws, F. C. 
White, Hartford, chairman, on the type 
of legislation introduced in several state 
iegislatures to regulate further fire in- 
surance practices. The principal object 
of many legislative bills embodies en- 
largement of the powers of state regula- 
tion, direction and control. While little 
legislation adverse to fire insurance has 
actually been enacted there are still 
troublesome bills pending in several 
states. Contirfuing the report says: 

“In many instances we have been con- 
fronted with radical departure from laws 
now existing for insurance supervision 
by the substitution of new remedies for 
the alleged ills of the business by in- 
creased restrictions and the lodgement 
of extraordinary powers through depart- 
ment regulation. The effect of such pro- 
posed legislation would have been to 
minimize the authority and responsibility 
of company officials, increase political 
control, create uncertainty as to our con- 
tractual obligations, and lessen our in- 
vestment opportunities; this in addition 
to the effort of legislative bodies to de- 
vise ways and means of meeting the 
staggering and constantly increasing in- 
debtedness of governmental obligations. 

“It was to be expected that the prin- 
cipal source of bringing additional finan- 
cial aid to governmental treasuries 
should be by indirect method, since di- 
rect taxation is uniformly unpopular and 
politically inexpedient and the financial 
increase can be more readily obtained 
without popular protest by a system mak- 
ing business bear the onus, as well as 
the expense, as the agency for addi- 
tional tax collection. This has resulted 
in an alarming increase in proposed ad- 
ditional tax imposts upon the business of 
insurance.” 


the 


of ra 


Underwr iters’ 


culties which might otherwise not have 
been met. 

“State fire marshals and -other special 
public investigating agencies have, we 
believe, also reached a higher standard 
of efficiency this year than previously. 
There are more officers of this type giv- 
ing their best personal efforts to their 
duties, regardless of politics, than here- 
tofore, and the group of these officials 
who are doing splendid jobs in their re- 
spective territories has been a constantly 
increasing one. 

“Our present force embraces skilled 
investigators of many types and special 
qualifications. Men are available who 
speak almost any language and are fa- 
miliar with the peculiarities of each of 
the various elements which make up our 
population. We are proud of the char- 
acter and record which they have made 
and of their unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the National Board, and we 
believe that they can cope with any sit- 
uation involving incendiary or fraudulent 
fires which may arise. 

Arrests and Convictions 

“During the past year our. special 
agents have made investigations and sub- 
mitted written reports covering 2,831 
fires of alleged incendiary origin. More 
than 1,000 less investigations were made 
than in the previous year.” 

The report shows that in 1928 arrests 
totaled 699, convictions 319 and acquittals 
181. By 1932 these figures had changed 


as follows: Arrests, 1,544; convictions, 
580, and acquittals, 259. In 1933 there 
were 1,011 arrests, 548 convictions and 
2H acquittals. For 1934 there were 782 
arrests, 434 convictions and only 130 ac- 
quittals. Continuing the report says: 
“The number of arrests for the past 


year was about 214%4% less than the ar- 
rests for 1933 and only about half as 
many as in 1932. They were less than 
in any year since 1928. Convictions were 
about 20% less than in the preceding 
year. The improvement in acquittals, 
however, was very remarkable, there be- 
ing 44% less acquittals this year than 
last year. Stated in another way, last 
year convictions were had in slightly 
more than 70% of the cases tried, while 
this year convictions were obtained in 
approximately 77% of the cases tried. 
“It should also be stated that many 
of the cases involved in the past year’s 
work have been more involved and more 
extensive and difficult, requiring more 
men and more time by far than the aver- 
age case. This is particularly true of 
the investigations and a which 
have been had in Chicago and New York. 


Model Arson Law 


_ “In cooperation with many agencies, 
including the National Fire Protection 
Association and the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, much work 
has been done in presenting to the state 
legislatures and interested public offi- 
cials the model arson law, with the re- 
sult that it has been passed this year 
in Wyoming, West Virginia, Vermont 
and Kansas and is now in force in thirty- 


four states. In many other states the 
statutes are in substantial harmony with 
the provisions of the model arson law. 


We believe this legislation has been a 
potent factor in the increased interest 
in and the efficiency of arson prosecu- 
tions.” 





ANNUAL STATEMENT CHANGES 


The committee on uniform accounting, 
Gilbert Kingan, chairman, reported that 
ge. supplement to the annual statement 
blank requiring allocation of premiums 
written by states was presented by an 
independent sub-committee of the Com- 
missioners’ Convention which has had the 
matter under consideration for severai 
years. The purpose of such supplement 


is to provide a rec apitulation of premi- 
states in 
making it 
(Continued on Page 25) 


ums written in the various 
which business is transacted, 
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ACTUARIAL BUREAU R EPORT 





Loss Reports Show Steady Decline; B; 
Gain in Requests For Loss In- 
formation Service 


actuarial 


The bureau committee fe. 


ported yesterday that during 1934 there 
was a decrease of 11.6% in the number 
of adjusters’ loss reports filed as com. 


pared with 1933 and the first four months 


of this year show a decrease of 2289, 
as compared with the same period of 
1934. There were 850,381 reports last 


year as against as many as 1,437,006 in 
1931. 
Chere is a continued increase yearly 


in the ratio of claims and prope rty loss 
from losses of $100 and less to total 
claims. The ratio last year was 72480 


compared with 69.63% in 1933 and 62.50% 
in 1930. With respect to prope Tty loss, 
which amounted to $210,278,498 last year, 
the total property loss on claims of $10) 
or less amounted to $9,051,339, « r 4.30% 
The ratio was as low as 2.96% in 1930, 

Loss information service is continuing 
to become more valuable. Over 1320) 
such reports were issued last year, com- 
pared with as few as 26,427 in 1925, and 
for the first four months of 1935 ther 
were 48,878 reports issued. 

“Since its establishment in January, 
1919, to May 1, 1935, the Loss Informa- 
tion Service has furnished 820,757 reports 
to subscribers,” says the report. “Cards 
for 178,301 names have been issued. Re- 
ports on cases within the jurisdiction of 
our Chicago and San Francisco offices 
are available there to the departmental 
offices of our members. 

“Much useful knowledge of fires of 
Suspicious origin is acquired from state 
and city fire officials and from the re- 
ports of investigations conducted by the 
arson department, but the _ principal 
source of information on which we base 
our reporis comes from the reports of 
adjusters to companies interested on a 
criticized loss. The value of interchange 
of such information through the Loss In- 
formation Service is obvious, and mem- 
bers are strongly urged to cooperate in 


this respect by reporting fully to the 
bureau all circumstances relating to un- 
desirable risks which come to their at- 


tention. Our records are carefully kept 
and the reports safeguarded as privileged 
communications.” 


LOSS DECREASE SLOWING UP 





Decline in Rate of Loss Decrease May 
Indicate Ebb Tide in Fire De- 
struction Is Approaching 

Figures on the total fire loss last year 
as presented in the report of the com- 
mittee on statistics and origin of fires, 
headed by W. M. Hoffman of Washing- 
ton and presented at the annual meeting 
of the National Board, showed that the 
total was $262,848, 122, a decline of 3.17% 
from the preceding year and a consid- 
erably smaller drop than the 32.28% of 
1933 or the 11.24% of 1932. “This marked 
decline in the rate of decrease does not 
presage, we hope,” said the report, “an 
end to the favorable trend of losses but 
it probably does indicate that the ebb 
tide in fire destruction is approaching 
beyond which we cannot expect material 
improvement.” : 

The loss per capita for the country m 
1934 was $2.08 compared with $2.16 foi 
1933. “A very interesting fact brought 
out by the accompanying tables of sta- 
tistics,” says the report, “is that while 
losses for the nation as a whole declined 
ever 3% the average per capita in cities 
increased from $1.51 in 1933 to $1.59 last 
year, a rise of one-half of 1%.” 

The number of false alarms rose sub- 
stantialiy, the ratio for all cities reach- 
ing 24.82% against 20.26% last year. In 
New York City alone false alarms 1!- 
creased 790 to 16,291 or 38% of the total 
alarms. 
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National 


See . Value In Closer 
Ties With Industry 


AS PUBLIC RELATIONS PLAN 
George C. Long, Jr., Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Tells of 
Beard’s Varied Activities 
A wide variety of activity tending to 
inform the public of the great service 
which the stock fire insurance companies 
are rendering to society as a whole 
marked the work of the National Board’s 
public relations committee headed by 
George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford. “There is a 
special interdependence of our business 
and the industry of the country,” said 
Mr. Long in presenting the committee 
report at the annual meeting in New 
York yesterday, “and an effort should 
be made to develop a closer relationship 
with interests whose fundamentals are 

akin to our own.” 

During the year contacts 
made with schools, hotels, newspapers, 
banking, business management, the spir- 
ituous liquor industry, ete., through their 
principal business or tr ade oreanizations. 
Studies were made of the fire hazards 
peculiar to cach industry and of its gen- 
cral attitude toward stock company fire 
insurance. A number of articles pre- 
pared by the public relations department 
in cooperation with particular trade as- 
sociations have appeared in their official 
publications or trade papers. Annual 
ameaiines of several organizations have 
been attended and interest noted with 
appreciation by those in charge. A 
schedule of other key industries is under 
way for the coming year, and it is be- 
lieved that the contacts thus formed will 
lead to a better understanding by the 
insuring public of the many important 
services rendered by the National Board. 

Self-Inspection Blank For Schools 
Because of its bearing on the safety 
of the lives of children as well as its im- 
portance in the protection of public 
property, the outgrowth of a conference 
some months ago with a committee of 
the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials is a self-inspec- 
tion blank for schools. Copies of the 
blank were distributed at the exhibit 
National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters held at the annual convention 
of the association in New York in Aug- 
ust where the blank was officially ap- 
proved and adopted by the National As- 
sociation. Copies were sent to seventeen 
hundred presidents and secretaries of 
boards of education and fire chiefs in 
cities of five thousand population and 
over, state superintendents of education, 
superintendents of parochial schools, to 
all boards and bureaus and to parent- 
teachers associations recommending the 
adoption of a plan for inspections of 
each school, preferably monthly, but at 
least quarterly, in cooperation with chiefs 
of fire departments. Requests for the 
blank were numerous and most encour- 
aging, and it has been adopted and is in 
use in approximately six hundred com- 
munities with a distribution of 150,000 
copies. 
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Accounting 


(Continued from Page 25) 
clear that all premiums have been ac- 
counted for for tax purposes. 

While there would be certain advan- 
tages in this, there are reasons why the 
adoption of the form would be disad- 
Vantageous at present, and our repre- 
sentatives discussed the subject with this 
Special committee at the recent meeting 
of the committee on blanks. The matter 
will probably be left over for the Com- 
missioners’ Convention, to be held in 
July of this year, and no definite deci- 
sion has vet been re ached,” 
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Annual Report of President Koop 


(Continued from Page 1) 


underwriting results for past year showed 
premiums earned totalled $395,603,390, 
losses incurred of 40.13% totaling $158,- 
757,322 and expenses 47.86% aggregatng 
$19,326,698. The proportion of 1934 taxes 
te net premium written was 4.18% as 
against 3.90% in 1933. The total taxes 
amounted to $16,064,412. 


President Koop’s address in part fol- 
lows: 


From the viewpoint of continuous ac- 
tivity, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is today one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, cooperative trade and service 
organizations in the United States. Age 
alone possesses no merit, but when an 
organization has age and outstanding 
achievements to its credit and has ren- 
dered ever increasing service to its mem- 
bers and to the public at large, it has 
established a record of which its members 
may well be proud. Such an organiza- 
tion is the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

During the fiscal year 1934-1935 which 
has just drawn to a close, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters spent for its 
activities the vast sum of $1,331,516.37 
and, in addition, its members gave freely 
of their time and ability. Why was this 
enormous expenditure of time and money 
made? Was it solely for the benefit of 
its members ? 

That the members did receive benefits 
cannot be denied, but the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ activities have also 
inured to the benefit of every stock fire 
insurance company, whether a member of 
this organization or not; they have 
inured to the benefit of mutual insurance 
companies; they have inured to the bene- 
fit of every manufacturer, merchant and 
property owner, and to every man, 
woman and child in this broad land of 
ours. 


Broad Public Service 


Through our various committees and 
through the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
we have cooperated in bringing about 
safer building construction and the use 
of better and safer electrical and heating 
apparatus ; we have cooperated in secur- 
ing more and better public fire protec- 
tion; and we also have cooperated in 
bringing to the bar of justice those guilty 
of the dastardly crime of arson. 

Reports of our committees show that 
the fire insurance companies, acting 
through the National Board, are continu- 
ing to carry their influence into widen- 
ing fields of service and that they are 
holding to the practice of doing more 
than is called for by their policy con- 
tracts. It is, of course, impossible to 
state or even estimate the number of 
lives and dollars saved annually as a re- 
sult of our committees’ activities, but the 
savings must be many, and I know that 
you are as proud as I am that our activ- 
ities are enabling people to live and work 
in greater personal safety and economic 
security, and that our efforts are helping 
to reduce the fire waste, thus enabling 
the insurance companies to sell their pro- 
tection on a premium basis very substan- 
tially lower than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and its members have furnished ser- 
vice, without curtailment of essential ac- 
tivities, during times of peace and of war, 
in the heydays of prosperity and in the 
darkest days of depressions. It seems to 
me that the fire insurance companies in 
this association may justly.take pride in 
the record they have established for sta- 
bility and for complete freedom from the 
doubts and despairs which were so prev- 
alent in other lines of business during the 
confusion and uncertainties of the last 
five years. There has been no time dur- 
ing the entire amends when the companies, 


individually or collectively, showed that 
they were yielding to fears almost un- 
avoidable under the conditions then pre- 
vailing, or were seeking their own finan- 
cial safety at the expense of the insuring 
public, or were casting about for those 
hastily devised expedients of self-protec- 
tion to which men are prone to resort in 
times of trial and stress. On the contrary, 
the companies pursued the even tenor of 
their way in the face of all the distract- 
ing and revolutionary political and eco- 
nomic theories of the times. It has been 
made plain to all that, come what may, 
our members are prepared and able to 
maintain their valuable and indispensable 
service. Stock fire insurance companies 
have taken and are now taking an impor- 
tant part in the vast and difficult task ot 
restoring the financial and economic sta- 
bility of the United States, in renewing 
the confidence of the people in them- 
selves and in the efficacy of their tradi- 
tional institution, and in re-establishing 
the old-time vigor of business enterprise. 

We now appear to be emerging from 
the depression and the reputation of our 
organization and of our company mem- 
bers continue untarnished and their pres- 
tige unimpaired. 

Statistics indicate that in the United 
States a very large percentage of fire in- 
surance buyers—probably well over 90 
per cent—looks to a stock company’s 
policy for protection. That policy is not 
what would be called light reading; in 
fact, though it is a “best seller,” it is sel- 
dom read at all; yet that policy holds 
great human interest for the possessor. 
The smallest as well as the largest of 
property owners relies upon his policy 
to relieve him of the embarrassments and 
anxieties which are sure to follow should 
his property be damaged or destroyed by 
fire. The fact that such a very large 
percentage of the insuring public turns 
to stock company fire insurance is a 
glowing tribute and a clear indication of 
the confidence placed in that type of in- 
surance by the American public. 


Underwriting Experience 


It is difficult to explain the marked 
improvement in underwriting results 
which has developed during the past two 
years, though we recognize that it is 
partly due to the absence of serious con- 
flagrations and to the decided diminution 
in the number of criminal or suspicious 
fires. These factors, important though 
they are, seem scarcely sufficient to ex- 
plain the decrease in the value of the 
property destroyed during the past two 
years, and we must therefore look else- 
where to account for the remainder of 
the improvement. 

We know that during periods of de- 
pression insurance on industrial and com- 
mercial establishments is usually written 
on a somewhat restricted basis and that 
inventories of insurable goods are much 
below the level which ordinary good 
times make necessary; consequently, 
there is a substantial reduction in the 
amount which the insurance companies 
have at risk. Manufacturing and mer- 
cantile plants are operated at less than 
usual pressure, and the curtailed staffs 
of workers during periods of depression 
are usually made up of the more capable 
and efficient employes who inherently ex- 
ercise more than average care in safe- 
guarding property in their charge. It is 
not reasonable to assume that these con- 
ditions will continue when business re- 
sumes its normal pace, when stocks of 
goods of all sorts are built up, and when 
factories and shops again require the ser- 
vices of all types of workers to meet the 
demands for merchandise. Then the care- 
lessness of the average individual will 
again manifest itself, as it always has in 
the past. We shall probably find that 
the number of fire losses will take an 
upward turn and the volume of the losses 





New President of 
National Board 











KOECKERT 
Fred W. Koeckert, 


FRED W. 
United States man- 
ager for the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance group and 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the last year, was yesterday elected pres- 
ident of the National Board to succeed 
William H. Koop, president of the Great 
American, who has held the office for 
two terms. For many years with the 
America Fore group as an officer, Mr. 
Koeckert joined the Commercial Union 
in 1920 as assistant United States man- 
eger. He became 1927. 
An insurance executive of outstanding 
ability and personality, Mr. Koeckert is 
accorded through his election to the 
presidency of the National Board the 
highest henor which the stock fire in- 
surance business can bestow upon 
He is a product of the old Henry Evans 
that 
group, 


vice-president of the 


manager in 


him. 


school, serving under leader with 
the 
those characteristics of alertness, 
and willingness to work hard, in addition 
to having a full knowledge of 
surance. He has contributed 
of time, thought and energy to the 
vancement of the organiza- 


tion work. 


America Fore and possesses 


energy 


fire in- 
willingly 
ad- 
business in 


Born in Indianapolis in 1879 early in 
his insurance career he became a special 
agent of the German of Indianapolis. 
Then he switched to the Phenix of 
Brooklyn in the Indiana field. Later he 
rose to vice-president and Western man- 
ager of the Continental at Chicago and 
came to New York in 1917 as vice-presi- 
dent of the America Fore group. 





will be increased by reason of the greater 
values involved. 

It would be a mistake to interpret the 
underwriting results of the past year, or 
even two years, as indicative of what lies 
ahead of us, for, based on past experi- 
ences, we are forced to conclude that the 
probabilities are against a permanent re- 
duction in the fire waste of our country. 

For the five-year period, 1930-1934 in- 
clusive, the underwriting profit was less 
than the 5% which the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
fixed as reasonable and necessary for the 
continued financial strength and operat- 
ing efficiency of fire insurance companies. 
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Hits Control of Auto 
Risks by Finance Co.’s 


URGES AGENTS TO FIGHT PLAN 





Walter Meiss, London Assurance, Tells 
General Agents, Why Producers 
Should Have This Business 





Criticism was made last week on the 
methods by which large national finance 
companies control the automobile insur- 
ance on cars sold on time payment, by 
Walter Meiss, general agent of the Lon- 
don Assurance, Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine, and Union Fire, Accident & Gen- 
eral, at the tenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents at Kansas City, Mo. Point- 
ing out how strongly the automobile 
manufacturers and finance companies re- 
sent coercion in their own field and in- 
sisting that buyers be given absolute 
freedom of choice, Mr. Meiss said, “We 
applaud them in their fight against en- 
croachment in their field but resent and 
condemn the encroachment in our field— 
insurance—by the self-same finance com- 
panies.” 

Though Mr. Meiss was prevented, by 
illness in his family, from delivering his 
address it was read to the assembled gen- 
eral agents in his absence. In reference 
to the recapturing of first year automo- 
bile fire, theft and collision insurance 
from finance companies he said in part: 


National Finance Companies 

“Many of the local and regional finance 
companies accept policies from accredited 
insurance agencies and we certainly have 
no quarrel with them. On the contrary, 
they should be given full credit and every 
insurance agency should be interested in 
furthering their success. It is the na- 
tional and regional finance companies 
who monopolize the insurance with which 
we are here concerned. Of the national 
finance companies, one—General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation—insures all the 
automobiles financed at retail in its own 
insurance subsidiary, the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation. The other 
three, Commercial Investment Trust, 
Commercial Credit and Universal Credit 
insure with agency companies but unfor- 
tunately not through agents. 

“As long as there are commissions to 
be made the finance companies will stay 
in the insurance business directly or in- 
directly. The fight of local agents to re- 
capture this business will be won only if 
they throw aside their longstanding atti- 
tude of indifference and join in the fight 
with weapons that their opponents can 
recognize.” 

Speaking of the insurance _ rates 
charged by the finance companies he said, 
“If you will take one of the finance com- 
pany charts and break it down into inter- 
est and insurance, you will find that in 
many instances the comprehensive policy, 
aside from the much broader coverage 
which it affords, costs even less than the 
mandatory ‘restricted’ insurance set up 
by the finance company. Play up the 
quick, personal service available from a 
local agency in case of loss, the financial 
standing of your companies, the fact that 
your insurance is primarily designed for 
the buyer and not for the finance com- 
pany but affords the latter full protec- 
tion,—in fact even more under the com- 
prehensive than they now require. 

“The purchaser’s resistance to this 
mandatory insurance of the finance com- 
pany will go up several hundred percent 
when he realizes that it is going to cost 
him more, no matter how small that 
amount might be, for less protection. Had 
agents not neglected automobile insur- 
ance in the more prosperous years, this 
finance competition would not have 
reached its present proportions. It has 
taken and is taking millions of dollars 
out of the pockets of local agents. 

Small Commissions 

Later, referring to the small commis- 
sion available to some local agents on the 
insurance on financed cars, Mr. Meiss 


said, “The countersigning commission is 
simply a form of dole. The agent satisfied 


with the split of his commission and a list 
of expirations perhaps doesn’t realize 
that he is missing entirely the commis- 
sions on the bodily injury and property 
damage covers which he would have sold 
the buyer, that this dole is often paid 
him on some of his own clients where he 
previously got the entire commission, 
that this whole practice fosters in the 
car owner an indifference toward insur- 
ance, a feeling that it can’t be very im- 
portant after all since it is merely tacked 
on as a part of the finance charge. It 
weakens the buyers’ respect for the agent 
as an important counselor on all insur- 
ance problems. 

Speaking of the relative contributions 
made by manufacturers and finance com- 
panies in the development of the auto in- 
dustry he said, “You both have done a 
wonderful job in developing the horseless 
carriage into the number one industry of 
our country but where would you have 
gotten without insurance? Stock insur- 
ance stepped in in the infant days of the 
industry and has marched shoulder to 
shoulder down the years—furnishing pro- 
tection for the buyer’s investment in good 
times and bad and also at a constantly 
lowered cost.” 

Mr. Meiss also made a number of sug- 
gestions to agents for the further devel- 
opment of automobile insurance. He said: 

“The rate differential is not the Midas 
touch in the successful selling of automo- 
bile coverages. Prospecting, contacting, 
canvassing or soliciting is the answer. 
Non-agency companies are selling auto- 
mobile insurance because they solicit it 
by aggressive, systematic methods, be- 
cause they are seeing car owners. They 
could by employing the same methods 
probably sell just as much insurance at 
tariff or even in excess of tariff rates. 
Any stock company agent can apply the 
same methods with equal or greater suc- 
cess but it means going out intelligently 
and systematicaliy — prospecting — not 
waiting to be socially introduced. I men- 
tioned once to an agent in my home town 
that I had been solicited for everything 


Firemen’s Of Newark Is 
80 Years Old This Year 


The Firemen’s of Newark will cele- 
brate its eightieth anniversary on Decem- 
ber 3. The company’s original capital 
was $50,000 and it started to do business 
at 296 Broad Street, Newark. The origi- 
nal charter stated that the “company was 
organized for the purpose of taking risks 
against loss or damage by fire at cus- 
tomary rates upon dwelling houses and 
all kinds of buildings, stores, household 
furniture, merchandise and other prop- 
erty.” 

Officers of the company at the time 
of its organization were as follows: pres- 
ident, Moses R. King; vice-president, 
George H. Bruen; secretary, Samuel W. 
Bond. Among the directors were Thomas 
W. Davison, Daniel J. Colton, J. V. Nich- 
ols, A. R. Ball, Aaron Ward, Jr., J. C. 
Thornton, Joseph C. Nichols, William H. 
Kirk and S. B. Sanders. 


AGENTS HEAR CLAUDE MINOR 


Claude Minor, head of the special ser- 
vice department of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups, was the chief speaker at the May 
meeting of the Richmond County Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents in St. George, 
Staten Island, last Friday. He spoke on 
“Use & Occupancy, Rent and Rental 








VETERAN N. J. AGENT DIES 

Edward C. Holmes, one of the oldest 
insurance and real estate agents of Sum- 
mit, N. J., died recently. He was 8&5 
years of age. Surviving are two sons 
and two daughters. 





under the sun but insurance and all my 
friends and acquaintances had the same 
experience so here was a virgin field 
awaiting cultivation. Imagine my surprise 
when he asked me if my company would 
want an agent who went around ringing 
doorbells.” 








the future. 





“Tuere is a new 
Once more it seems 
worth while to try to save. 
the Americans who bought $1.5 
billion of life insurance in the first 


two months of this year think so.’ 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


faith in 


At least 


’ 


Quoted from 
Editorial in “Business Week” 
April 13, 1935. 




















More Than 1,000 Invited 
To Dinner to Dan C. Boney 


More than 1,000 persons have been 
invited to attend the testimonial dinner 
which the members of the North Caro. 
lina Association of Insurance Agents are 
giving for Insurance Commissioner Dan 
C. Boney at Raleigh on Thursday, June 
6, in honor of his election last December 
as president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. When the 
Convention meets in July in Seattle it jc 
expected that Commissioner Boney yjjj 
be re-elected for another term. This 
dinner at Raleigh will precede the ap. 
nual meeting of the North Carolina As. 
sociation. Acceptances to the dinner haye 
already been received from the following 
well-known insurance figures: ? 

McAlister Carson, president, North Caroling 
Association of Insurance Agents, master of cere. 
monies; Col. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. ¢, 
toastmaster; Julian Price, president, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.; Charles Gi. 
lies Taylor, Jr., vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life, responding for the life insurance business: 
E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, National 
Surety, responding for the Surety Association 
of America; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass, 
president of and responding for the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Frank N. 
Julian, Superintendent of Insurance of Alabama, 
responding for the National Convention of In. 
surance Commissioners, and William F. Dunbar, 
manager of and responding for South-Eastem 


Underwriters’ Association, 





New General Manager 


For Alliance Assurance 


At the annual general court of the 
Alliance Assurance held in London Lionel 
de Rothschild, the chairman, announced 
that with the consent and approval of 
Mr. Levine, the general manager, Ralph 
Barnett was to be appointed a general 
manager of the company in association 
with him. Mr. Barnett has been assist- 
ant general manager of the Alliance since 
July, 1929. He had previously filled the 
offices of joint fire manager and assist- 
ant fire manager. 

The whole of Mr. Barnett’s business 
career has been spent with the Alliance, 
which he has served in the West End 
of London and at the head office in that 
city, where he has had much departmen- 
tal experience. He has traveled exten- 
sively for the company. 





St. Paul Insures Jonker 
Diamond; Cost $750,000 


Charles Weingartner & Co., New York 
insurance brokers with offices at 60 John 
Street, placed with the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine the insurance on the uncut Jor- 
ker diamond, which was purchased in 
London for $750,000 by Harry Winston, 
New York dealer in precious stones. The 
diamond, which weights 726 carats, 1s 10 
be brought to this country. Charles 
Weingartner & Co. are specialists in Jew 
lery insurance. 


New Tax on Stock Co.’s Is 
Retained by Pennsylvania 


A tax compromise effected by Gov- 
ernor Earle and the Republican caucus 
of the Senate of Pennsylvania will re 
duce the tax increases upon insurance 
companies operating in Pennsylvania 10 
approximately $100,000 a year, instead o! 
more than $500,000 a year. The only 
tax bill affecting insurance companies ft 
tained in the compromise program 1s one 
proposing an increase from three to five 
mills in the rate of tax upon capital 
stock of fire and marine insurance com- 
panies. This measure, which was in the 
Earle administration’s original progratl, 
is expected to cost those companies about 
$100,000 a year. 

Dropped from the program was a Pro 
vision which would have extended the 
present eight mills gross premiums [a 
to include mutual insurance companie 
and mutual benefit associations. 
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ALES of the 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


ROAD 








Last week I received a letter trom Vin- 


cent L. Gallagher, secretary of the 
America Four Companies, and son of 
my friend Tom Gallagher, stating that 


wvered from his recent 
illness which had confined him to the 
hospital for about a month, largely for 
rest. He was troubled with hardening of 
the arteries in his legs which pained him 
and kept him from sleeping. Vincent 
wrote that his father was in Cincinnati 
visiting his (Tom’s) daughter. 


* * ” 


Origin of “By and Large” 

I have often been puzzled as to the 
real origin of the term “by and large” 
used in generalizations, as for example: 
“By and large, the insurance service we 
get from your firm is rotten,” and re- 
cently was delighted to notice the follow- 
ing letter in a newspaper signed “Senex” 


his father has rec 


in a New York paper, showing it to be 
of nautical origin from the old sailing 
days: “The nautical expressions ‘Full and 


By’ and ‘By and Large’ seem to be caus- 
ing just another dispute among ‘constant 
readers.’ When a square-rigger is sailing 
close-hauled or ‘by the wind’ her direc- 
tion is about 69 degrees from that of the 


wind; when sailing ‘full and by’ she goes 
off slightly (indicated as Admiral Luce 
puts it, by a slight tremulous motion of 
the sails). In other words she gains 


speed at the cost of direction. Sailing ‘by 
and large’ is wholly different. A ship sails 
‘large’ when the wind is abaft the beam. 
She can check speed by sailing ‘by’; such 
maneuvers are used in standing ‘off and 
on’.” 

So in the future this term, which al- 
ways sounded rather poetical to me, will 
be associated in my mind with a large 
sailing ship sailing “large” (not by and 
large) and the salty tang of the air and 
the foaming waves and sea spray. Sailing 
was one of my favorite sports when a 
boy and there is more real sport in it 
than rushing around madly in a motor 
boat and smelling gasoline. 





Albert C. Deisseroth 
To Manage Bruns Agency 


Mrs. Fredrick V. 
the late Fredrick V. Bruns, founder of 
the Bruns Co., Inc., agency of Syracuse 
and president of the Excelsior Insurance 
Co. of that city, has been elected presi- 
dent of the agency. Albert C. Deisseroth, 
well-known to agents throughout the 
state for his work at the state associa- 
tion conventions, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager 

\ graduate of Syracuse University, 
Class of 1921, Mr. Deisseroth has been 
affiliated with several large Syracuse 
agencies and was a special representa- 
tive of the Fireman’s Fund. For the last 
three years he has conducted his own 
agency. He is a former secretary-treas- 
urer of the Syracuse local board and 
former chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents. Miss Mary E. 
Kelly will continue as secretary of the 
sruns Co. and John Bruns, son of the 
late head of the agency, will join the 
office upon completion of his studies at 
Hamilton College in June. 


Bruns, widow of 





Greeno Report 


(Continued from Page 21) 


merchandise. But don’t forget that if 
insurance is merchandise then almost 
anyone may be qualified to sell it. There 


is no need for agents’ qualification laws 


-little need for professional knowledge 
or experience. An insurance agent is a 
policy peddler, nothing more. 

This association contends that insur- 
ance is not merchandise—no responsible 
buyer of insurance having knowledge of 
its technique regards it as such. Nor 
does he regard the insurance agent as 


a purveyor of merchandise. 

I said at Rochester that in my opinion 
the agent who takes a mutual (fire or 
casualty) company into his office is help- 
ing to dig a grave for the American 
Agency System 

I realize the serious 
stock competition which confronts our 
members, especially in the rural com- 
munities. It is a problem for the in- 
dividual agent to determine whether he 


menace of non- 


remains “stock” or “mutual.” It is 
a problem for this association to deter- 
mine whether its membership shall em- 
brace “mutual” agents, or permit dual 
representation. 

It is not alone our problem as agents 
—it is also a stock company problem and 
it will require the whole-hearted cooper- 
ation of the stock companies to solve it 
satisfactorily. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

The problem was not solved by the 
defeat of the monopolistic measure. 

It is doubtful whether the writing of 
workmen’s compensation insurance can 
ever be made profitable, but it is equally 
difficult to comprehend the attitude which 
many of the stock casualty companies 
have adopted toward it. 

The public, having rallied so unani- 
mously to the support of the private car- 
riers in opposing monopolistic legislation 
expects the institution of private insur- 
ance to provide the cover. Failure to do 
so seems to me to deliberately invite 
confiscation of the insurance business by 
public interest, i. e., state and municipal 
invasion of the field to the exclusion of 
private enterprise. 

Many company executives will not 
agree with this view, some agents will 
not, but few legislators will disagree. 

To my mind it seems to be stating the 
obvious to declare that stock insurance 
as an institution must provide cover for 
every insurable hazard. In order to do 
so, it is entitled to the cooperation and 
support of every interest involved—leg- 
islature, agent and broker, each of whom 
should recognize the necessity for ade- 
quate rates. 

Our influence, individually, and as an 
association should be exerted to limit 
legislative subservience to unreasonable 
demands for extension of benefits under 
the compensation laws to the point where 
adequate rates cannot be maintained. 

Declining Rates 

Another problem ahead is presented by 
the fact that we face imminent revision 
of fire insurance rates downward. A pe- 
riod of lower ratios is inevitably followed 
by reduction in rates. If companies do 
not voluntarily reduce rates, they are 
soon compelled to do so by the vigilance 
of state supervisory officials. 

A general reduction at this time comes 
just as many agents are beginning to 
emerge from the financial depths of de- 


goes 
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OPENS PA. DEPARTMENT 


Pearl-American Fleet Set Up Philadel- 
phia Headquarters With P. H. Mell 
as Manager 
The Pennsylvania department of the 
Pearl-American fleet officially opened 
this week for the writing of business at 
428-30 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Its 
manager is P. H. Mell, formerly with 
the Home of New York, and its assist- 


ant manager, A. T. Herkness, who re- 
cently resigned from the Pennsylvania 
Fire. While the force is small at the 


present time, Mr. Mell expects to in- 
crease it considerably in the near future. 

Service offices in Pittsburgh and Har- 
risburg, under competent special agents 
and engineers, will be opened shortly. 
These offices also will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Mell. 





Passage of Illinois Code 
Appears Somewhat Doubtful 


Reports are gaining ground in Illinois 
that there is little chance for passage 
of the proposed insurance code, which 
has been backed strongly by the Gov- 
ernor, Director of Insurance Ernest Pal- 
mer, local agents and brokers, and as 
vigorously opposed by fire and casualty 
company interests. Due to questions of 
relief legislation, sales tax and other mat- 
ters the Illinois legislature has at least 
for the time being lost interest in the 
insurance code and it would not be sur- 
prising if it were buried or defeated. 
The code bill has been amended in the 
House so much that confusion exists as 


to its exact contents and provisions. One 
amendment is such as likely to cause 
London Lloyd’s to withdraw from the 


state. In the Senate the bill has been 
advanced to third reading without amend- 
ment. 


MRS. S. E. HUTCHINSON DIES 

Mrs. Sydney E. Hutchinson, wife of 
the head of the Philadelphia and New 
York insurance firm of Hutchinson, Rivi- 
nus & Co. died on Monday in Phila- 
delphia. She was the daughter of E. T 
Stotesbury and was well known as a 
singer and a member of patriotic so- 
cieties. ne 


SQUARE CLUB HEARS REILLY 





More than 200 members of the Insur- 
ance Square Club of New York met 
Monday evening to listen to Edward J. 


Reilly, late of counsel for Hauptmann in 
the Lindbergh baby murder case. The 
meeting was held in Block Hall on South 
William Street. 


pression. Without a corresponding in- 
crease in volume a decrease in rates 
brings threat of renewed disaster. Here- 
in is another challenge to constructive 
salesmanship. 





225 YEARS OLD 
SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Payne and Peterson Win 
Insurance Bridge Match 


The final match for the 1935 pair cham- 
pionship of the New York Insurance 
Bridge League, held last Friday evening 
at the Hotel New Yorker, was won }y 
Herb Payne and Leonard Peterson of 
the Home. The championship section oj 
play was composed of winners of pre- 
vious tournaments comprising many of 
the best bridge players in the insurance 
business. 

Second prize cups were presented to 
K. G. Ross of the National Bureau ané 
Harry Lees of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty and third prize cups 
went to L. D. Jones and G. H. Hipp oi 
the State Fund. 


RETURNS TO LAW PRACTICE 


Saul J. Lance, who was for som 
months special Deputy Insurance Super 
intendent of New York in charge of the f 
rehabilitation of the Globe & Rutger J 
Fire egg it was returned to its stock 
holders, has completed his work and re: 
turned to the private practice of law with 





the firm of Austrian & Lance. He has 
been a member of that firm for some 
years. 





FIELD CLUB OUTING JUNE 10 


The South Jersey Field Club will hai 
its annual outing on Monday, June | 
at the Woodbury Country Club at Woot: 
bury, N. J. The program calls for gol! 
tennis, quoits and other sports. Ther 
will be a luncheon and dinner in the eve 
ring followed by entertainment. Hugh 





L. Mehorter is chairman of the com 
mittee and other members are Home ff 
Howell and Henry C. Brose. 





2 PENN POND MEETS MAY 27 i 

The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose W! 
meet next Monday evening, May 27.79% 
the Insurance Society of Philadelphiff 
rooms. 


Following dinner there will be 
Monte Carlo night. 


Samuel A. Mehorte! 
of the Home, most loyal grand gande! 


will be guest of honor. 
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E. J. Cole Supports 
Pro Rata Reduction 


HITS “DISCRIMINATORY” RATES 


National Ass’n Head Calls Writing of 
Finance Risks Direct Violation of 
Overhead Writing Principle 


Fire rate reductions, overhead writing 
with respect to automobile finance_busi- 
ness and pro rata cancelation on fluctu- 
ing values of merchandise at single lo- 
were the chief topics touched 
upon by President Edwin J. Cole of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\wents when addressing the members of 
the New York State Association Tues- 
day morning at their convention at Syr- 
acuse. 

Mr. Cole takes the position that it 
is dificult to understand why the pro 
rata reduction rule should not be ac- 
cepted in toto by the agency force. 
There are, however, many agents who 
oppose this rule although the fire com- 
panies strongly maintain that it should 
prove of material assistance to agents. 
Mr. Cole said that some criticism has 
been directed to its adoption by a fear 
that it may be used to switch business 
and that it may tend toward the abroga- 
tion of the present short term rule in its 
entirety. It has been agreed that the 
rule be given a period of trial to see 
how it works out, unless a situation arises 
in the meantime which would necessitate 
an earlier conference for further con- 
sideration 


at 
cations 


Auto Finance Risks 


Turning to the much discussed ques- 
tion of who controls the first year fire, 
theft and collision automobile insurance 
on new cars, President Cole said: 

“The finance company has the undeni- 
able right to demand and place the in- 
surance required on cars financed by it 
until payment hds been made in full 
with any underwriter it pleases; the crit- 
icism is with the company that accepts 
such contracts except when placed 
through proper agency channels. 

“Non-overhead writing is a standard 
principle of the National Association and 
when direct contracts are made by com- 
panies with automobile finance compa- 
nies, it is a serious violation of our prin- 
ciples. An efficient committee of the 
National Association is diligently at work 
man endeavor to bring about a satis- 
factory solution of this knotty problem.” 
With respect to the matter of alleged 
discriminatory rates which place the lo- 
cal agent at a handicap in competing for 
many risks in his territory, Mr. Cole 
said : 

“The rating organizations in local areas 

are supposed to fix the rates in their 
respective territories through established 
tules and schedules, but do they? The 
answer is ‘no!’ 
_ “Interlocking bureaus, commonly re- 
ierred to by alphabetical designation, 
have been set up, conceived and intended 
to be used for legitimate purposes to 
meet the expanding demands for a more 
flexible coverage when justified, but 
through the machination of these instru- 
mentalities they have in too many cases 
established rates with a wide variance 
to those on comparable risks rated by 
the regular rating organizations. 

“The iocal agent cannot meet this form 
of competition unless equal and non-dis- 
Criminatory rates are available to him, 
and to his customer. Slowly but surely 
the entire rating structure will break 
down if such conditions are continued. 


Inland Marine Competition 


The inland marine field is another 
mage of rate inconsistency. It might 
'e said that there is no control of rates 


by the organization, but adding half a 
“ozen coverages to the fire form and 
quoting a rate for the entire coverage 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Marshall Offers Suggestions for 


Reducing Farm Insurance Losses 


For years Fred J. Marshall of East 
Aurora has served as chairman of the 
New York State Association’s farm un- 
derwriting committee and is widely rec- 
ognized as a producer with an_ expert 
knowledge of this type of risk. In pre- 
senting his annual report Monday after- 
noon at the opening session of the state 
association convention at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse in Syracuse Mr. Marshall recom- 
mended that the companies group to- 
gether for farm risks so that one policy 
could be written on each farm for a 
term of only one year in order to give 
proper service to the farmer and protect 
the companies in many instances where 
change of ownership in the property is 
made. 

Then, said Mr. Marshall, if there could 
be one inspector for all companies in- 
terested in the district, the companies 
would be sure to receive the proper pre- 
mium. Property that is now written un- 
der Class ID would receive the right clas- 
sification and there would be no discrimi- 
nation between Farm Class and Class D, 
which now takes the same rate but is 
not governed by the same rules. 

Extracts from Mr. Marshall’s report 
follow: 

Farm Loss Ratios 
“Let me quote for you farm figures 


received from the Insurance Department 
beginning with 1927: 


Year Premiums Losses Paid Percent 
1927 $1,376,755 $1,278,248 92.8% 
1928 1,483,602 1,246,643 83.9% 
1929 1,530,628 1,401,929 91.6% 
1930 1,430,227 1,403,293 98.0% 
1931 1,429,032 1,524,297 106.0% 
1932 1,340,436 1,681,107 125.4% 
1933 1,347,430 1,378,136 102.3% 


“Add to this an expense ratio of ap- 
proximately 41.6% and do you wonder 
why the companies continue to write 
farm business under the present circum- 
stances and why they don’t correct it? 
We believe that much of this loss rec- 
ord is reflected in the fact that several 
companies cover directly for Federal 
Land Banks and life insurance companies 


and write more liberally and on risks 
which they would not take from local 
agents. The real factor which will con- 
trol the situation is underwriting by both 
companies and agents, and if both would 
forget the mad scramble for premium 
volume and consistently follow a course 
of careful underwriting of farm property 
they would accomplish a reduction in the 
farm loss ratio. 

“The farm underwriting committee has 
been criticized by some agents because 
of the increase in Class D rates. I 
would like to remind them that if it had 
not been for the New York State Local 
Agents’ Association your rate on owner 
occupied encumbered farms in Class 1 
County today would be $1.95 on dwell- 
ings and $2.95 on outbuildings. Class 2 
and 3 Counties would have increased 
proportionately. May I quote figures 
just received from the Insurance De- 
partment on Class D for the year 1933 
on both brick and frame dwellings: 

“Premiums, $3,504,713; losses paid, $2,- 
706,065; ratio, 77.2%. 

“T believe that the New York State 
Association did a fairly good job in hold- 
ing down the increases as well as they 
have. 

Credit Due State Association 

“Local agents in New York State, 
members and non-members alike of the 
State Association, are greatly indebted 
to the association for many things that 
have held the insurance business gen- 
erally where it is. Farm underwriting 
kas improved as statistics will prove 
when the 1934 experience on farms is 
available sometime in October of this 
year. 

“Tn conclusion, I would again urge the 
local agents not to abuse the farm un- 
derwriting facilities you now have, for 
by so doing you may be deprived of 
them entirely. Reward the companies 
that carry your farm property by plac- 
ing with them as much of your protected 
and more desirable business as possible. 
Use care in the selection of your risk 
and with careful underwriting, I can as- 
sure you that you will have no farm 
underwriting problem.” 








Syracuse Convention Notes. 





First on the job at the Hotel Syracuse 
was the executive committee of the state 
association, which met for a long session 
Sunday night. This committee is com- 
posed of Theodore L. Rogers, Little 
Falls, chairman; Albert Dodge, Buffalo; 
W. M. Gildersleeve, Central Valley; 
Thomas A. Sharp, Rochester, and the 
officers of the association. Monday 
morning the board of directors, consist- 
ing of eighteen agents from all parts 
of the state, met. 

* * 

After an absence of two years the state 
convention has returned to Syracuse 
which, because of its central location, 
had been the convention city for many 


years. In 1933 the meeting was held in 
New York City and in Rochester last 
year. 
~*~ * ~ 

Rolland B. Marvin, mayor of Syra- 
cuse, opened the convention Monday 
afternoon with a welcome to the city. 
Harold L. Moreland, president, Syracuse 
Underwriters’ Exchange, also extended 


greetings. The response on behalf of 
the agents was voiced by- Vice-President 
Edward S. Poole of Albany. 

* * * 

Albert Dodge, Buffalo, past president 
of the state association’ and a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association,” reported on confer- 
ences with casualty companies since last 


May. Newspaper accident policies were 
discussed, the agents opposing wholesale 
distribution of insurance through news- 


paper subscriptions. Branch office ex- 
penses were discussed also, the agents 
holding these costs should not exceed 


the payments to general agents in the 
same territory. Direct solicitation of as- 
sureds in competition with agents also 
came up. The three-year policy rule was 
taken up with the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, under 
which increases in rate are applied to 
existing term policies at the end of the 
policy year following the rate change. 
The agents sought without success to 
have rate increases deferred until the 
end of the three-year term, applying only 
on renewals 
* a 


Joseph H. Miller, Utica. chairman of 
the fire prevention committee, made no 
report on the year’s work, but confined 
his remarks to telling the agents what 
they can do to promote fire prevention 
activities in their home communities. An 
up-to-date building code is essential and 
Utica is among the cities having one, he 
said. 

: * € 

Edward S. Hawley, veteran of over 
fifty years in the state association and 
member of the Woodworth-Hawley Co. 


(Continued on Page 33) 


T. L. Rogers Reports On 
Resident Agent Bill 
HOPES FOR PASSAGE NEXT YEAR 


Believes Such a Law Will Not Only 
Benefit Agents But Aid Tax Re- 
ceipts on Insurance Risks 





Theodore L. Rogers of Little Falls, 
chairman of the executive committee and 
of the laws and legislative committee of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, in presenting his report Mon- 
day afternoon at the opening session of 
the annual convention at Syracuse said 
that the agents’ association had a large 
part in defeating the bills at Albany pro- 
viding for an exclusive state fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
for compulsory automobile insurance. 

“T have heard that some agents do not 
agree,” said Mr. Rogers, “that provision 
for compulsory automobile insurance 
would be unwise, but I think if they will 
stop to think that the companies and 
the producers have given this matter 
most serious thought, they will have to 
agree that we are not trying to injure 
their business, but are looking forward 
and trying to sustain and protect it.” 

Resident Agent Bill 

With respect to getting a_ resident 
agent law on the New York State statute 
books Mr. Rogers reported that a bill 
had passed the Senate this year but died 
in the Assembly Insurance Committee. 
However, he is hopeful that a better 
bill can be passed next year. On this 
subject he said: 

“Last year our convention instructed 
the law and legislative committee to pre- 
pare and seek to pass a bill providing 
for a resident agent law. This we did, 
and I am glad to say that the bill was 
approved by the Insurance Department, 
although they did not in any way spon- 
sor it. Although the bill didn’t become 
law this year we feel that we have made 
an excellent start. After the bill was 
introduced and passed in the Senate we 
discovered that perhaps there was some 
weakness in the bill, and we feel a new 
bill can be drawn which will better pro- 
tect the interests of the agents. 

“Certain interests immediately became 
alarmed thinking that if the bill became 
law it would seriously injure their busi- 
ness, particularly the marine interests, 
and one of the objectors had the idea 
it might interfere with the banks buyin 
their bonds from Lloyd’s. Personaily, I 
think that these interests might better 
have let this bill go through this year 
because when the agents of this state 
start out after something they usually 
get it, and I am sure that the next bill 
that will be drawn will be stronger and 
better for the agents, seeking not to in- 
jure in any way any reputable company 
licensed to do business in this state. 

“Senator O’Brien, who sponsored the 
agents’ qualification bill in the Senate, 
sponsored our bill this year and passed 
it through the Senate, and although the 
bill was killed in the Assembly Insur- 
ance Committee we did have assuranc: 
that it would be passed out of Rules. and 
if it had come out there wouldn’t have 
been any question about it passing the 
Assembly. As often happens, in the 
closing days of the legislature, something 
slipped somewhere, but we are in the 
position that we have some idea where 
the opposition comes from and we can 
honestly say to the insurance business 
‘we are not seeking to injure you. w: 
are seeking to give to the agents of this 
state what they are entitled to,’ and also 
we believe this law would be of benefi* 
to the Insurance Department in bringin” 
in a greater amount of taxes. There i 
a vast amount of business being written 
in this state on which no agent gets a 
commission and the state gets no taxes 
If we can correct or improve this situa 
tion it will be another step in the right 
direction.” 
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L. E. Thayer Heads Insurance Brokers’ 
Ass’n of N. Y.; Welcomes Sup’t Pink 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., elected Lyman E. Thay- 
er, vice-president of Brown, Crosby & 
Co., as its president for the coming year 
at the regular monthly luncheon meeting 
held on Monday in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 65 Liberty Street. Mr. Thayer, 
who succeeds Louis J. Rice of Hagedorn 
& Co., will have associated 
George P. Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & 
Nichols, Inc., elected first vice-president; 
Despard of Despard & Co., 
second vice-president; Carlton O. 
Pate of Pate & Robb, treasurer, and 
Walter J. Mosenthal of H. Mosenthal 
& Son, Inc., secretary. 

Appropriately the 
Louis H. Pink, new Superintendent of 
Insurance, as its special luncheon guest 


with him 


Clement L. 
Inc., 


association had 


Superintendents 
M. Clark, 
Magrath, 


together with Deputy 
Howard C. Spencer, Rollin 
Edward McLoughlin and J. J. 
rating bureau chief. 

Julian & Co., 
newly elected president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, also 
attended. Both Presidents Thayer and 
Lucas extended the hand of welcome to 
Superintendent Pink and pledged the co- 
operation of their organizations to his 
administration. Mr. Lucas also spoke of 
the interest brokers country-wide have 
in the New York State Superintendent. 


Lucas, Davis, Dorland 





Brooklyn Underwriting Ag’cy 
Names R. M. Donovan Mgr. 


Emanuel Stein, president of the Brook- 
lvn Underwriting Agency, Inc., 26 Court 
Street, has announced the promotion of 
Richard M. Donovan to the position of 
While the of Mr. 
Donovan to larger responsibilities is in 
recognition of his valuable services dur- 
ing the three years he has been with the 
organization, the creation of this 
position within the agency serves to il- 
lustrate the within a 
short period of this Brooklyn oryaniza- 
tion 

The will celebrate 
anniversary on May 28. 


manager. elevation 


new 


extensive growth 


its fourth 
Starting during 
the gloomy depression period of 1931 with 
a single assistant, Mr. Stein’s staff now 
numbers fourteen 


agency 


During its four years 
in business the agency has had to seck 
larger quarters four times. It has con- 
tinued to remain at its original address, 
the enlarged offices having been obtained 
on various floors in the 26 Court Street 
building. 

The by the 


Brooklyn Underwriting Agency, Inc. in- 


companies represented 





LYMAN E. 


THAYER 


Mr. Pink’s response was in the 
friendly tone. 
President Thayer’s Prominence 

President Lyman E. Thayer has been 
a vice-president of the association for 
the past five years and active on several 
important committees. He has been a 
broker for more than thirty years and 
has built up a fine substantial reputa- 
tion. Before his Brown, Crosby & Co. 
connection in 1922 he was president of 
E. R. Bedall & Co. L. J. Rice, whom 
he succeeded, will continue on the board 
of directors while C. L. Despard took 
Mr. Thayer’s place as second vice-presi- 
dent. All other officers elected had served 
previous terms. 


same 


clude the Milwaukee Mechanics, Occi- 
dental of California, Safeguard of New 
York, Girard Fire & Marine, Piedmont 
Fire and the Fireman’s Fund. Prior to 
joining the agency’s staff, Mr. Donovan 
served for about five vears with the Sun 
Insurance Office, in the accounting de- 
partment. 


GENERAL BROKERS’ ASS’N MOVES 

The General Brokers’ 
now established in its new headquarters 
at 60 John Street. The location 
combines the office and meeting room of 
the association. This move marks the 
end of a pleasant and harmonious asso- 
ciation with the Insurance Advocate, in 
whose office the association has been lo- 
cated since its inception. 

Miss Edith Rubin will be present at 
the new headquarters to welcome all vis- 
itors and to help refer to the proper of- 
hceers and committees questions which 
members may wish to consider. 


Association is 


new 


ENDORSE PINK APPOINTMENT 

The General Brokers’ Association has 
adopted a resolution approving the selec- 
tion of Louis H. Pink as New York In- 
surance Superintendent and offering him 
the cooperation of the brokers’ organiza- 
tion 


NEWBERGER A GENERAL AGENT 


Newberger Agency Named by Minne- 
apolis Fire & Marine for the New 
York Suburban Territory 
The Minneapolis Fire & Marine has 
appointed the Newberger Agency, Inc., 
111 John Street, as general agent for the 
New York suburban territory. As the 
agency already represents this company 
in the metropolitan district and for 
country-wide binding, the additional ap- 
pointment will be interpreted on the 
Street as further endorsement of the 
record of the Newberger office whch has 
represented the company for nine years. 
Besides the Minneapolis Fire & Ma- 
rine, which is a member of the Phoenix 
of Hartford group, the Newberger 
Agency, Inc. is New York City agent for 
the New England, of the Springfield 
group; and automobile agent for the 
Homeland of the North British & Mer- 
cantile fleet. Jacob Newberger is head 

of the agency. 


Herman A. Klein Now With 
Bischoff, Cook & Clarke, Inc. 


Herman A. Klein has been made man- 
ager of the inland marine department of 
3ischoff, Cook & Clarke, Inc., 32 Court 
Street, recently appointed in Brooklyn 
by companies of the Aetna Life group. 
For inland marine lines, the office is 
metropolitan agent for the Standard of 
Hartford. 

Through his new connection Mr. Klein 
renews a former relationship with the 
Aetna Life group as he was for twelve 
vears at its New York office. Having 
served there in the inland marine depart- 
ment as assistant to Manager C. C. 
O’Regan, he is well versed in the under- 
writing policies of the company, a factor 
that will be helpful in his new position 
with Bischoff, Cook & Clarke, Inc. 

Mr. Klein’s more recent experience has 
been with Leslie D. Forman & Co.. where 
he was manager of the inland marine de- 
partment and with Bladwin & Amann, 
Inc., where he occupied a similar post. 


FIRESTONE ADDS LAW UNION 

The Firestone Agency, 50 Court Street, 
has been appointed Brooklyn agent for 
the Law Union & Rock. The agency 
has represented this company for subur- 
ban business for several years, and on 
a prior occasion also had it for Brooklyn 














LIFE COMMISSION 
RENEWALS 


A client of mine is prepared to extend 
liberal loans to insurance brokers on their 
LIFE INSURANCE RENEWAL COM. 
MISSIONS. No bonus. Strictly confi- 
dential. Address Accountant, Box 1259, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, 
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George A. Shevlin, who recently with. 
drew from the New York City fire agen- 
cy field to devote himself to other bys. 
ness interests, is making his headquarters 
at 123 William Street. His retiremen 
from the agency business came on the 
twentieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the agency business on his own 
account. The business was started May 
1, 1915, under the name of Schaefer & 
Shevlin. 3oth Mr. Shevlin and Mr 
Schaefer, his partner at the time, had 
been with the agency of T. 3rown 
& Co. About twelve years ago Mr 
Shevlin acquired his partner’s interes 
and the name Shevlin Agency, Inc., was 
then adopted. 

* * 

Among the seventy or so guests of 
John C. Paige & Co. at their annual 
conference at Toy Town Tavern, Win- 


chendon, Mass., May 11 and 12, were 
many insurance company executives, 
Those from New York included T. F. 


Myring and M. J. Closs, secretaries of 
the Atlas; Harry von der Lieth, general 
agent of the Phoenix of London; Robert 
MacMillan, general agent of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile; Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, secretary, L. T. Brown, assistant 
secretary, and De Mott Belcher, mana- 
ger general cover department of the 
America Fore group. 

In the Saturday afternoon golf tour- 
nament Mr. Closs won the kicker’s han- 
dicap while Mr. von der Lieth also qual- 
ified for a prize. 

: + 

William J. Bunce, vice-president of 
Macomber & Co., Inc., 90 John Street, 
New York, is at present visiting agents 
in the Middle West. The Macomber of- 
fice is manager of the fine arts depart- 
ment of several companies. 


McBride Heads N. Y. Insurance 
Department of Trust Company of Cuba 


Michael J. McBride has resigned, ef- 
fective May 31, as manager of the New 
York brokerage and service department 
of the London & Lancashire and affiliat- 
ed companies, 85 John Street, to become 
the New York representative of the in- 
surance department of the Trust Com- 
pany of Cuba. He will be located at the 
company’s New York headquarters, 68 
William Street. ; 

The Trust Company of Cuba’s insur- 
ance department is one of the largest in- 
surance agencies in the island. It rep- 
resents a number of large American and 
English fire and casualty companies. The 
New York office, which does a substan- 
tial business, is maintained for the serv- 


ice of brokers having Cuban risks to 
place. : 
Mr. McBride has an insurance back- 


ground that fits him for his new duties. 
During his sixteen years in insurance he 
has been engaged in the brokerage and 
service branch of the business. He has 
occupied his present post with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire for five years, was 
previously connected with an agency 
handling brokers’ business in New York 
and Philadelphia and before that was in 
the brokerage and service departments 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
and the Royal Exchange. 

Shortly after assuming his new duties 





MICHAEL J. McBRIDE 


on June 1 Mr. McBride will spend about 
a week at the Trust Company of Cubas 
headquarters in Havana. 
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John J. Hogan to Carry On 
Business of Shevlin Agency 
john J. Hogan as executive manager in 

conjunction with Richard James, Inc., 

yill continue the business formerly car- 
ried on by Shevlin Agency, Inc., as New 

York City agent for the Mechanics’ In- 

surance Co., of the Loyalty group. The 

qwency’s offices are at 123 William Street. 

Mr, Hogan joined the Shevlin Agency, 
Inc, in July, 1934, and upon withdraw- 
ine from the local agency field a week 
or two ago, George A. Shevlin arranged 
‘0 turn over the business of the agency 
to Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan has been engaged in the 
local fre underwriting field for the past 
ixteen years. He started with the city 
department of the Phoenix of London 
and after four years there joined Ogden 
& Fay, where he served for a similar 
period. He then went with Lockwood 
Bros, and from there to the Importers 
& Exporters, where he was assistant 
counterman under Harry G. Richard, 
then manager of the local office. When 
the latter became assistant secretary and 
manager of the city office of the Cos- 
mopolitan Fire, Mr. Hogan also went 
with him to that company as counter- 
man, and when Mr. Richard resigned, 
was promoted to succeed him as assist- 
ant secretary and manager. When the 
Cosmopolitan reinsured, Mr. Hogan be- 
came fire manager for the agency of 
Forster, Polley & Co. 

Richard James, Inc., of which Richard 
James Conheim is treasurer and active 
head, also maintains an office in Brook- 
lyn where it represents the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty, also of the Loyalty group. 

As assistant to Mr. Hogan in the fire 
agency is Frank M. O’Connor, who has 
been on the Street for many years. 





TEXAS LEGISLATURE ENDS 


Adjournment of the Texas legislature 
has brought a big sigh of relief to the 
insurance fraternity as the last minute 
rush spelled defeat for numerous insur- 
ance measures, many of which were re- 
garded as inimicable to the business. Dur- 
ing the closing hours insurance interests 
were successful in preventing passage by 
the Senate of a bill which would have 
provided that if a fire insurance company 
did not make payment within ninety 
days after proof of loss had been filed 
the policyholder could have collected a 
12% penalty and attorney’s fees in court 
upon establishing the validity of the 
clam. The measure had been passed by 
the House. 

One bill, however, did get safely 
through both branches and is before the 
governor for signature. It provides for 
a 2% additional tax upon fire premiums 
lor a firemen’s pension fund. The tax is 


§ imposed upon fire, windstorm, hail, in- 
land marine and ocean marine business. 
















Members of Committees 


Of the New York Board 


Members of standing committees of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers were elected at the annual meeting 
last week as follows: 

Committee on finance: Otto E. Schae- 

fer, Joseph W. Russell, Charles W. 
Sparks, Willard S. Brown, George F. 
Neiley, Frank E. Burke, Ronald R. Mar- 
tin. 
_ Committee on fire patrol: Bennett EI- 
lison, Joseph T. Goeller, C. A. Fowler, 
F. E. Burke, B. M. Culver, L. R. Bow- 
den, E. W. Nourse. 

Committee on laws and _ legislation: 
James J. Hoey, Sydney T. Perrin, H. 
Ernest Feer, William Quaid, T. J. Irvine, 
C. F. Shallcross, A. R. Phillips. 

Committee on losses and adjustments: 
William A. Riordan, R. F. Van Vranken, 
John W. Begg, A. J. Smith, Joseph W. 
Russell, Arthur Lenssen, Jr., George F. 
Kern, A. R. Hanners, C. A. Nottingham, 
W. J. Reynolds, W. B. Ogden. 

Committee on fire prevention and water 
supply: John W. Nichols, Walter C. 
Howe, A. J. Smith, A. B. Mills, Willard 
L. Chambers, C. W. Pierce, W. R. Crane. 

Committee on electricity: Montgomery 
Clark, Sydney T. Perrin, David G. Cam- 
eron, W. R. Crane, W. B. Ogden, Fred 
W. Kentner, George E. O’Hara. 





CHARLES R. MEAD’S NEW POST 


G. Williamson Johnston, Inc., 68 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, adjusters 
for insurance companies, announce the 
association with them of Charles R. 
Mead as adjuster. Mr. Mead has had 
eighteen years’ practical fire and auto- 
mobile loss experience, starting with the 
Caledonian in 1917, then with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group. In 1924-1928 
he was with the loss committee of the 
New York Board and then with the Sus- 
sex Fire as loss superintendent. Mr. 
Mead is a native New Yorker, having 
been born in the Bronx, but now resides 
in Nutley, N. J. 





DARGAN & CO., INC., EXPAND 


Dargan & Co., Inc., of New York City, 
adjusters for fire companies, headed by 
J. T. Dargan, Jr., one of the country’s 
leading loss men, now has branch offices 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 
Mr. Dargan has had many years’ ex- 
perience in adjusting losses in Latin 
American countries. The Jacksonville 
office is under the direction of J. T. Mc- 
Andrew, who was previously located at 
Savannah, Ga. He has been associated 
with Mr. Dargan for a number of years. 





OPEN TORONTO OFFICE 
Lukis, Stewart & Co. Ltd., insurance 
brokers of Montreal, announce the open- 
ing of an office in Toronto, in the Royal 
Bank Bldg., under the direction of A. E. 
Shannon. 








Pass N. Y. Qualification Tests 


Seventeen out of a total of forty-five 
candidates for agents’ certificates of 
authority passed the New York State 
Insurance Department qualification tests 


| conducted early this month in Syracuse, 


Rochester and Buffalo. Three out of 
Seven candidates passed the broker’s 
test. The names of the successful can- 


didates follow: 


Candidates for Agents’ License 
Robert G. Cottrell, 24 Babcock Street, 


; Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Frank Minor Pyke, 866 Livington Ave- 


» nue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Irvine Van Allen, Theresa, N. Y. 
Donald C. Brooks, Linwood, N. Y. 
Paul Goverts, 657 Pine Grove Avenue, 


Rochester, N. Y 


Helen A. Iveson, 5 St. Paul Street, 


| Room 411, Rochester, N. Y. 


John C. McMahon, Jr., Victor, N. Y. 
Batmothy J. Sullivan, 1402 Temple 

uilding, Rochester, N.Y. 

Paul R. erry, 1420 Lincoln All. Bank, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


Thomas C. Woods, 183 Main Street, 
East, Room 952, Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles F. Baker, 47 James Avenue, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Myron M. Casden, 391 Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John A. Ferrara, 16 East 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Earl J. Franklin, 103 Sherman Street, 
Belfast, N. Y. 

Stanley Kwieciak, 1100 Broadway, Buf- 
falo, N 

Roswell L. Turk, care Jennings Real 
Estate, Inc., 5562 Main Street, Williams- 
ville, N. Y. 
Alice J. Wellman, 
Youngstown, N. Y. . 
Pass Brokers’ Test 
George A. Russell, 930 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George A. Rutledge, 301 Falls Street, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ephraim C. Crippen, Secretary, care 
Minot & Crippen Co.,-15 Main Street, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Second 


Main Street, 





















MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 


part of the world. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Premium Financing Division Now 


Serving Many New York Agents 


State Association Service, Inc., the pre 
mium financing unit of the New York 
Agents’ Association, in its six years of 
operation has passed from an uncertain 
experiment to a successful and solvent 
institution, J. W. Rose, secretary-treas- 
urer of the state association, said Tues- 
day in pointing out the advantages of 
installment payment of large premiums. 
Above all, adequate financing, or service, 
charges are maintained, he said, and there 
is no effort made to meet the competi- 
tion of financing concerns with inade- 
quate finance charges. Continuing, he 
said in part: 

State Association Service is operated 
#S a service to our members. Its ser- 
vice charges are reasonable but adequate 
to cover operating costs, provide a fair 
return on the capital stock subscribed 
and accumulate a moderate surplus as a 
factor of safety. On the smaller accounts 
our service charges are slightly higher 
than those of some private companies 
but on the larger accounts our charges 
are considerably less than any company 
privately operated. We have made a 
careful and exhaustive survey of actual 
handling costs, we know the exact cost 
of financing any given account and your 
management has consistently refused to 
endanger the solvency of your company 
by being drawn into rate competition 
with certain personal loan and chattel 
mortgage companies. 

Overcomes Sales Resistance 

The greatest resistance to the sale of 
adequate insurance is the prospects’ in- 
ability or disinclination to pay an annual 
or term premium at one time. The best 
and most effective method of overcoming 
this particular sales resistance is the op- 
portunity to the assured of paying pre- 
miums in monthly installments. 

The success of the plan and its re- 
ception and use by our members has 
been far beyond our expectations. In- 
tended solely as a service to our mem- 
bers, it was realized from the beginning 
that this service could be continued only 
by the adoption and maintenance of a 


PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION 
Dietrich and Day Urge Use of Coopera- 
tive Advertising to Get Message of 
Insurance to Public 
George Dietrich of Rochester, chair- 
man of the state association’s public re- 
lations committee, and Warren E. Day 
of Syracuse, chairman of the publicity 
and education committee, outlined ways 
and means for agents to get across to 
the public the message of stock insur- 
ance and adequate coverage when speak- 
ing before the convention at Syracuse 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Dietrich told the 
agents to make more complete use of 
the public press and business clubs to 
disseminate information on stock insur- 
ance and to offset the inroads being made 
by unlicensed insurers whose only ap- 
peal, but a strong one, to the public is 
cheap rates. He said there are close to 
140 such unlicensed companies and asso- 
ciations now doing a mail order business 
in this state and the public should be 
warned of the hazards of placing cover- 


age with such concerns. 
For many years Mr. Day has had 
charge of the cooperative advertising 


campaigns of the Syracuse Underwriters’ 
Exchange and he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that such advertising pays the 
individual agent in many ways. “I rec- 


ommend cooperative advertising as a 
regular diet,” he said. “It is a gospel 
with us. No local board can afford to 


without such an advertising 
That is how important I think 


carry on 
campaign. 
2” 


sound business policy. Our strict adher- 
ence to such a policy is indicated by the 
fact that earnings have been sufficient 
to pay all organization and operating ex- 
penses, 6% dividend on nearly $12,000 
capital stock, purchased and paid for by 
znembers themselves, and accumulate 
more than $5,000 surplus as a factor of 
safety. 

Some of the direct advantages can be 
given briefly. It is an installment plan 
for the assured but a cash payment plan 
for the member agent. 

An assured’s credit is not impaired by 
being placed in the undesirable position 
of borrowing from a personal loan or 
chattel mortgage company. He is sim- 
ply having his insurance premium fi- 
nanced by his own agent through the 
latter’s own agency organization inter- 
ested solely in giving sympathetic insur- 
ance service and prepared to vary o1 
adjust its published plans to suit the 
convenience and needs of the member 
agent and his assured. 

Many of our member agents have cli- 
ents for whom they wrote only a portion 
of the insurance actually carried. They 
are now writing their entire lines by 
budgeting the total premiums in one item 
and spreading the cost over a given pe- 
riod payable monthly. 

Many of our member agents who had 
lines on their books that were subject 
to term rule but which were written on 
an annual basis have now written those 
lines for a three year term by showing 
their clients that the service charge is 
less than half the saving under the term 
rule. 

















Resolutions 
2age 21) 


agents should do likewise. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry F. Ogden of the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire of Baltimore delivered a 
strong plea to the agents to make a real 
fight to recover this auto finance busi- 
ness. George Dietrich of Rochester was 
another speaker on this subject. 

Mixed Stock and Non-Stock Agencies 

The resolution on dual representation 
of stock and non-stock companies in the 
same agencies follows: 

“We, The New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., believe in the prin- 
ciple and soundness of stock company 
insurance, 

“We believe it inconsistent and unde- 
sirable for an agent to represent both 
stock and mutual companies, and that 
such dual representation should not be 
permitted by stock companies or stock 
company organizations. 

“We call upon all stock companies, 
both fire and casualty, to refuse to be 
represented by or to accept insurance 
from any agent who represents a mutual 
company, and to further aid in combat- 
ing mutual competition by refusing to 
accept reinsurance from or cede reinsur- 
ance to any mutual company. 

“We strongly advocate that the stock 
companies immediately inaugurate an in- 
tensive campaign of publicity and adver- 
tising designed to educate the public as 
to the advantages and merits of stock 
insurance. 

“The incoming administration is in- 
structed to take appropriate and posi- 
tive action for the accomplishment of 
these objectives, to which we pledge our 
sincere cooperation and support.” 

Merit Rating 


Following is the resolution on merit 


(Continued from 




















Convention 





Agents May Introduce 
An Apprenticeship Bi 


Albert Dodge, Buffalo, when telling th, 
convention Monday of the passage of 
the brokers’ apprenticeship bill, said the 
state association was interested in a sin. 
ilar amendment to the agents’ qualifies. 
tion law and that such a bill might } 
introduced at Albany in 1936. The agent: 
qualification law was passed after the 
brokers’ bill went through a few years 
ago. Agents and brokers coopera, 
closely on this qualification legislatio, 





a. 
1ating for automobile liability insurance 

“The New York State Association j 
Local Agents, Inc., requests reconsider. 
tion of the merit rating plan for automp. 
bile liability insurance on private passep. 
ger and commercial automobiles, 
“We suggest the advisability of estab. 
lishing a merit credit to be paid to th 
policyholder at the expiration of th, 
policy year without requiring renewal in 
the insuring company, and empowers anj 
directs the incoming administration { 
negotiate with the proper authorities ; 
that end.” 

Honor Van Schaick 

Former Insurance  Superintenden: 
George S. Van Schaick was guest of 
honor at the banquet Tuesday night and 
the agents then expressed their appre. 
ciation of his services to the state during 
his four years as head of the Insurance 
Department. In his talk Mr. Van Schaick 
in turn thanked the agents for their 
whole-hearted cooperation with the work 
of the Department and asked that they 
give even stronger support to Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink. Others wh 
spoke briefly at the banquet were State 
Senator George R. Fearon and Assem- 
blymen Horace M. Stone and Richard 
B. Smith. 

School Fire Rates Lowered 

Russell M. N. Carson, local agent of 
Glens Falls and also chairman of the 
insurance committee of the New York 
State School Boards Association, opened 
a discussion Tuesday afternoon on pub- 
lic school insurance by stating that scho 
boards have for several years been fiir'- 
ing with non-stock carriers and self-in- 
surance plans because of the convictior 
that stock company fire rates were to 
high, based on the loss ratios. After 
conferences for several months with the 
Insurance Executives’ Association ani 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, the latter body announce 
that effective March 10 of this year rates 
would be lowered. 

Applicable to public, private and paro- 
chial schools, rates are reduced 40% ' 
50% on fireproof schools; a somewhat 
smaller reduction on buildings of mix 
construction, and about 10% on school 
of frame construction. The changes 4)” 
ply to all risks in effect on March I 
and the revised rate sheets are now be- 
ing distributed as rapidly as completed 

A sub-committee of the school assoc 
ation is working with Larry Daw of the 
rating body on improved forms and thes 
are being prepared. Mr. Carson nov 
believes the agents can effectively % 
pose moves toward taking school cover 
age from stock companies. ; 

John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, said eve! 
though agents may have to give retut! 
premium checks to the school board: 
they can offset this by urging the veer 
chase of boiler coverage and other neet 
ed lines. 

President Greeno said that any 4 
proach to the vital question of insurant 
on all kinds of public property must be 
from an intelligent and analytical stant: 
‘point: 


NATIONAL UNION AUTO FLEET 
The Chevrolet Motor Co. has devote! 
the current issue of its “Fleet Use 
Experience” to the National Union Fir 
of Pittsburgh which has thirty-six coupe 
and coaches in the Chevrolet fleet. 





—_ 
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New York State Local Agents’ 


Convention 





cua 
OFFICERS ARE RE-ELECTED 





Follett L. Greeno to Be President for 

Another Year; Poole, Roe and Rose 

Also Held Over 

All the officers and all except five of 
the directors of the New York State As- 
sociation were re-elected for another year 
ai the closing session Tuesday afternoon 
of the 1935 convention at Syracuse. These 
oficers are as follows: president, Follett 
L. Greeno, Rochester; vice-presidents, 
Edward S. Poole, Albany, and John J. 
Roe, Jr., Patchogue, and secretary-treas- 
vrer, J. W. Rose, Buffalo. 

The new directors are George Couen- 
hoven, New Rochelle ; Theodore B. Klap- 
per, Garden City; R. M. L. Carson, Glens 
Falls; Harold L. Moreland, Syracuse, 
and A. T. Matthews, Watertown. Hold- 
over directors are Richard Cary, Niagara 
Falls; Albert Dodge, Buffalo; K. C. Esta- 
brook, Binghamton; Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; William W. King, Ma- 
lone: William H. Lucas, LeRoy; Joseph 
H. Miller, Utica; Hume Morss, Elmira; 
A. D. Pardee, Kingston; Theodore L. 
Rogers, Little Falls; Thomas A. Sharp, 
Rochester; A. J. Smith, New York City, 
and A. C. Wallace, Goshen. 

Warren M. Gildersleeve of Central 
Valley was chairman of the nominations 
committee. The custom is to hold over 
presidents and other officers for a second 
term. President Greeno took office at 
the close of the Rochester convention 
last May. 





MEMBERSHIP SHOWS INCREASE 





State Association Now Has 930 Mem- 
bers, a Net Gain of 83 Since the 
1934 Convention 
Membership in the New York State 
Association increased during the last 
twelve months and the total now is 930, 
compared with 847 a year ago. About 100 
new members were added but there were 
seventeen names removed from the roles 
for one reason or another, leaving a net 
gain of eighty-three. These figures were 
presented to the convention Tuesday 
morning by Secretary-Treasurer J. W. 
Rose of Buffalo, who’a year ago was 
chairman of the membership committee. 
The high mark in membership for the 
state association was reached in 1936 
when there were 1,040 members. Then 
the depression brought a sharp drop 
which is now being canceled through the 
Steady addition of new names to the 

association ranks. 


E. J. Cole Talk 


(Continued from Page 29) 

less than the fire rate is questionable 
underwriting. 

_ “Inland marine insurance is the most 
important development during the last 
decade; its uses are manifold and its 
Purposes legitimately necessary. Partic- 
ularly in transportation and in tempo- 
rary locations, it is indispensable as in 
many other channels. Why not confine 
this form of underwriting to its true, 
legitimate field ? 

“Perhaps, some day, household furni- 
ture insurance will be written on an in- 
land marine form because the wearing 
apparel of the family covered by the 
msurance is not on the premises the 
entire time. 





Government Regulation 


“ . 
‘The necessity and demand for lead- 
ership and service was never greater 


, than it is today ; confusion and bewilder- 


ment fill the hearts of men in every field 
of endeavor,” said Mr. Cole. ‘ 

The wave of enthusiasm which swept 
the country two years ago as the gov- 
ernment launched its program of recov- 
cry has spent its force as the people 
realize that government experimentation 
dusto st reeulation in business and in- 
initia” supplant private ambition and 

ve can never succeed. 


“ ° . . . ® 
Radical experimentation in any busi- 


ness is always dangerous and if pursued 
too far, can easily destroy it. 

“The business of insurance has dem- 
onstrated its ability to work out its own 
problems in the program of recovery and 
mischievous maneuvering on the part of 


any one is needless and unnecessary, 
serving only to choke the channels of 
progress. 

“Problems confronting the National 


Association are many and varied. Some 
of them are an inheritance over many 
years, which has baffled the best minds 
of the related interests to find a solution. 

“Let it be said that the most sincere 
and earnest effort is in progress at this 
time, participated in by the companies 
and the National Association to concili- 
ate and compromise several important 
issues of long standing. 

American Agency System 

“The American Agency System is not 
on trial; it has demonstrated its value 
and efficiency both to the needs of the 
public and to the companies over a cen- 
tury and a half of continuous operation. 
The criticism, if any, is not directed to 
the system itself but to the incompetent 
or inefficient agent. And who can de- 
fend or even sympathize with an agent 
who has lost a line because of his neg- 
lect or failure properly to protect and 
service the insurance requirements of his 
customer ? 

“The day when the agent delivers a 
policy and bids adieu to his customer 
until the time of expiration is gone, and 
if, during the term, changes have taken 
place affecting the risk which would in- 
ure to the advantage of the customer 
and have not been recognized by the 
agent, he will probably learn that some 
other alert agent has done the job for 
him and the line is lost forever. 

“The buyer of insurance today is will- 
ing to pay a fair rate for the protection 
afforded but demands the advice and 
service of his insurance counsel, be he 
agent or broker, as a part of the con- 
sideration. 

“No agent need be unduly alarmed at 


Convention Notes 
(Continued from Page 29) 


of Buffalo, was unable to be present. 
However, he sent a telegram conveying 
his greetings to the agents at the con- 
vention. 

* * * 

Directors of the Excelsior Insurance 
Co. of Syracuse held a meeting in Syra- 
cuse Monday and this brought several 
well-known agents from out of the state 
to the city. The Excelsior is an agents’ 
company with Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., president of the National Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the board. Among 
agents who were in Syracuse were C-. 
Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N. J.; Wil- 
liam G. Hurtzig, Morristown, N. J.; Har- 
ry L. Godshall, Atlantic City; Al Sinn, 
Clifton, N. J.; Walter C. North, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Donald G. North and 
David A. North of New Haven. Donald 
North, a member of the National Asso- 
ciation executive committee some years 
ago, on Monday flew from New Haven 
to Syracuse in the morning and back in 
the late afternoon. 

Other Excelsior agents present from 
outside the state included the following: 
Francis P. O’Connor, Lima, O., vice- 
president of the Excelsior; Corry Nich- 
olson, Decatur, Ill.; Harry Green, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Charles Watkins, Boston, 
and Donald Greenwood, Warren, O. 

The Excelsior again was host at lunch- 
con Tuesday to those at the convention. 
Robert C. Hosmer, president, presided 
and A. H. Stafford, special agent in New 
England, entertained with sleight-of-hand 
tricks. 

* a * 
Daw, manager of the Syra- 
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“Larry’ 





the prospect of losing his choice lines to 
outside competition, provided he is alert 
and aggressive and eternally on the job. 
Local buyers of insurance would prefer 
to purchase their coverage through local 
sources on an equal basis.” 
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Aggressiveness, PLUS 


the backing of a sound, 
conservative company... 
the formula for success 
in selling insurance. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


{ Fire—200 Bush Street 
| Marine—231 Sansome Street 











Contracts that 
protect 
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expense of Litigation 


The Largest and Oldest Company 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 
90 West St., N. Y. C.—Tel. REctor 2-5578 











cuse divisién of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, who enjoys 
wide popularity with local agents and is 
on the program of each annual conven- 
tion, gave another of his witty talks in 
which he injected serious remarks on 
changes in fire rating rules and clauses, 
including those covering schools, pro rata 
reduction, farm risks, work and materi- 
als clause, improvements and _better- 
ments. He also spoke of the new loose 
leaf manual which will be issued soon. 
Closing, he requested the agents to be 
free always in seeking information from 
the rating body. 
+ * 

Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, with a rapid 
fire delivery offered agents numerous 
brief suggestions for increasing their in- 
come. He urged them to solicit addi- 
tional lives from present assureds when 
delivering renewals, saying that clients 
on the books are the best prospects for 
new business. He displayed several cards 
and policy jackets his office sends to 
clients citing risks which are still unin- 
sured. Agents should not, he said, neg- 
lect to push lines of comparatively minor 
importance as this interest shows an as- 
sured that his agent is trying to place 
full protection. Then responsibility for 
lack of coverage rests with the assured 
and not with his insurance advisor. 

;* 8 


E. Stanley Jarvis of New York City 
summarized for the convention what has 
been done at conferences on the 50% 
pro rata reduction rule affecting fluctuat- 
ing values at single locations. 

. «= = 


Thomas A. Sharp, Rochester, general 
chairman of the National Association 
convention committee, extended a cordial 
invitation to all agents to come to Roch- 
ester September 23-27. 

om * co 

An attempt to create a discussion on 
the sale of autoniobile collision insurance 
didn’t go far. A showing of hands indi- 
cated that numerous agents sell $50 de- 
ductible collision, whereas few producers 
sell either full coverage on the one hand 
or $100 deductible on the other. 

.* = «@ 

Charies H. Tuke of Rochester, chair- 
man of the association’s street and high- 
way safety committee, made a hit with 
his talk submitted practically in toto in 
question form. He implied that state 
laws do not protect the motorist and the 
public adequately in this question : “When 
will the state of New York begin to sub- 
stitute the slogan, ‘Safety First’ for ‘Kill 
as You Ride’ ?” 

* * * 

W. S. Cole, special agent for the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler, won the door prize 
Monday, getting a pair of shoes. Nelson 
Cramer, Rome, N. Y., won a humidor 
Tuesday morning. Edwin C. Blake, 
Rochester, of the Travelers, won a Syra- 
cuse china tea set. D. A. Terbush, Sche- 
nectady, carried off the final attendance 
award, a $5 bill. 

* * * 

President H. L. Moreland of the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters’ Exchange invited the 
convention to return to Syracuse in 1936. 
This invitation will probably be accepted. 

* * * 


W. H. A. Munns served as chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 


K. C. Estabrook of Binghamton told 
the convention that declining fire rates, 
with a resultant loss of premium income, 
presented a challenge to local agents as 
to means for offsetting this drop in com- 
missions. He told the producers to get 
out and sell more smudge coverage to 
owners of oil burners and to place sup- 
plemental contracts with dwelling house 
owners. These side-line combinations, 
he said, should prove profitable if pushed 
properly. 
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COURT RULING ON EXPLOSION 





Deliberate Attempt to Destroy Premises 
Not a Hazard Inherent to the 
Occupancy 

Action was brought in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for South Dakota by Hilda 
Davies against the Hartford Fire on a 
fire policy on a dwelling house and con- 
tents located at Belle Fourche,S. D. At- 
tached to the policy was a rider covering 
explosion providing it resulted from haz- 
ards inherent in the occupancy as de- 
scribed in the policy, but excluding ex- 
plosion of internal combustion engines 
unless fire ensued and then only for the 
fire damage. The complaint alleged that 
while the policy was in force some person 
or persons unknown to the insured, in- 
tending to destroy the house and its con- 
tents, entered the house about 4 o’clock 
in the morning of January 21, 1933, “dis- 
connected a pipe carrying natural gas to 
the furnace in the basement of the house, 
moved the pipe so that it would discharge 
gas into a room in the basement, put a 
sack in the chimney to prevent the escape 
of gas from the basement, placed com- 
bustible material near to and above the 
escaping gas for the purpose and with 
the intention of igniting the gas and 
burning the building. The gas was ig- 
nited and caused an explosion which de- 
molished the house and its contents, but 
caused no fire.” The District Court sus- 
tained a general demurrer to the com- 
plaint and dismissed the action. This 
judgment was affirmed by the Eight Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. ; 

The court said that the language of 
the rider was sufficiently plain and un- 
derstandable. It was never intended to 
cover and clearly did not cover an ex- 
plosion resulting from a deliberate at- 
tempt of some person, either known or 
unknown, to destroy the insured prem- 
ises. “Such an explosion, instead of re- 
sulting from a hazard inherent in the 
occupancy of the premises as an ordinary 
dwelling house is as foreign to such an 
occupancy as anything can well be imag- 
ined. It arose from what is usually re- 
ferred to as a ‘moral hazard,’ a hazard 
which inheres, not in buildings or in the 
character of their occupancy, but in the 
character of the persons who use, occupy 
or enter them.” 


LICENSE IS SUSPENDED 


The New York Insurance Department 
has suspended for a period of three 
months ending in August the license of 
Alexander Di Lorenzo, 502 Sackett 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Di Lorenzo, 
who was licensed as a general insurance 
broker, as an agent of a life insurance 
company and as a public adjuster of fire 
losses, was charged with incompetency 
and untrustworthiness within the con- 
templation of the Insurance Law in con- 
nection with bail bond matters. At the 
hearing held in the Insurance Depart- 
ment it developed that Di Lorenzo had in 
some instances operated with A. Edward 
Unger, whose bail bond license was re- 
voked by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance on April 23 last. 








25 YEARS WITH AMERICA FORE 

Caleb G. Baxter, adjuster in the New- 
ark office of the America Fore fleet 
handling losses in northern New Jersey, 
recently received the group’s twenty- 
five year service medal from Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the board of the com- 
panies in the group. Mr. Baxter joined 
the Fidelity-Phenix on May 1, 1910, and 
for the last nine years has handled losses 
for the entire group. Before joining the 
group he served with the Insurance Co. 
of North America in the Middle Depart- 
ment. 





NEW JERSEY BILL SIGNED 

A bill to permit New Jersey insurance 
companies to write policies covering ele- 
vator, aircraft and tornado damage was 
signed late last week by Governor Har- 
old G. Hoffman. The measure was spon- 
sored in the legislature by Senator A. 
Crozer Reeves, Republican of Mercer 
County. 
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Court Defines Tenant 


of Property 


In Case Involving Fire Insurance 


Within the meaning of fire insurance 
policies on dwelling houses a tenant is 
one holding possession under the insured, 
in recognition of his title, whose posses- 
sion is the possession of the insured, and 
under the usual contractual obligations of 
a tenant, expressed or implied, to con- 
serve the landlord’s property. A tres- 
passer, or one holding by adverse posses- 
sion, or in denial of the possessory right 
of the insured, is not a tenant. me 

In an action on a fire policy describing 
the insured property as “occupied by ten- 
ant as a dwelling house” it appeared that 
the property had passed to the insured by 
deed from a mortgagee who had pur- 
chased it on foreclosure and that it was 


Burton E. Kelley President 
of Hartford Institute 

Many prominent insurance men in 
Hartford assisted in observing the first 
anniversary of the reorganized Insurance 
Institute of Hartford at a banquet at the 
Hotel Bond recently. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Burton E. Kelley, National 
Fire; vice-presidents, John Adams of the 
Hartford Fire, John Ashmead of the 
Phoenix, and H. R. Gregory of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; secretary, Robert V. 
Holmes, Automobile; recording secre- 
tary, Wallace G. Bailey, Scottish Union, 
and treasurer, Harold G. Donovan, 
Travelers. Directors were elected as 
follows: J. Ross Stewart, Aetna; Frank 
C. Hatfield, Phoenix; James L. D. Kear- 
ney, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
F. J. Gobbie, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity; Louis N. Denniston and George 
E. Turner, First Reinsurance. Mr. 
Turner acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. 

Speakers included William J. Graham, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Fred- 
erick Richardson, General Accident F. & 
L.; John C. Blackall, Insurance Commis- 
sioner-designate, and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham. 





ELECT VANCOUVER OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Institute of Vancouver, B. C. the follow- 
ing officers were clected: President, J. E. 
Rose, London & Lancashire; vice-presi- 
dent, F. B. Lewis, Canadian Surety; 
secretary-treasurer, Geo. L. Schetky. 





ST. LOUIS AGENCY CHANGE 
W. Roger Marsh has left the Standard 


Underwriters Agency and will place his 
personal business through the Case, 
Thomas & Marsh Agency. His brother 
Edward G. Marsh, Jr. is a member of 
the latter firm. 


occupied by the wife of the mortgagor, in 
disregard or denial of any possessory 
right in the insured and refusing to pay 
rent. 

The Alabama Supreme Court, Camden 
Fire v. Landrum, 156 So. 832, held that 
a warranty or representation that the 
dwelling is occupied by a tenant, when in 
fact it is occupied by another claiming in 
his or her own possessory right, hostile 
to any possessory right claimed by the 
insured, is material, and effects the risk 
of loss by the insurer. The conservation 
of the property against fire may be a 
matter of utter indifference to such oc- 
cupant, so far as the property rights of 
the insured are concerned. Judgment for 
plaintiff was reversed and case remanded. 


Ohio Bars Instalment 


Payment of Term Premiums 

The Ohio Insurance Department has 
issued a statement barring special devia- 
tion filings for policies written for three 
or five-year terms, providing for annual 
installment payment of the term pre- 
mium. The Department holds that such 
an arrangement constitutes discrimina- 
tion against policyholders paying their 
term policy premiums in full in advance. 
The deviation filings are now declared 
null and void but policies now written 
will be permitted to continue in effect 
until the next anniversary date of their 
inception at which time they must be 
canceled or rewritten at regular rates. 





CONNECTICUT AGENTS’ MEETINGS 


The mid-year meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held at the Waterbury Country Club 
at Waterbury on June 5. Special guests 
will be President Edwin J. Cole of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and Col. Howard P. Dunham, retiring 
Connecticut Insurance Commissioner. 
President T. A. Sturgess of the agents’ 
association will preside at the business 
meeting. 


WORCESTER BOARD OFFICERS 


F. R. A. McGlynn has been elected 
president of the Worcester, Mass., Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Other officers are 
as follows: first vice-president, E. P. Du- 
bois; second vice-precident, Thomas E. 
Babb, and secretary-treasurer, Donald D. 
McPherson. 


POSTERS IN NAT’L CONTEST 

Seven fire prevention posters prepared 
by students of the Hadley Vocational 
School in St. Louis have been entered in 
the nationwide contest of the National 
Fire Protection Association. The win- 
ning poster is to be used during National 
Fire Prevention Week, October 6 to 12. 
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CANADA SUPERINTENDENTS 
Annual Conference of Provincial Dept 

Heads at Winnipeg in September. — 

Uniform Laws Passing ; 

The Conference of Superintendente of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canata 
will be held this year in Winnipeg, jy 
September. Since the last conference 
considerable progress has been made j;, 
the passing of uniform laws in the proy. 
inces. All provinces have passed the 
amendments to Uniform Automobile Ip. 
surance Act, which will likely come iny 
force about June 1, 1935. The Provinces 
of Manitoba, British Columbia, Ontariy 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island have adopted the amendments to 
the Uniform Life Act, which wili become 
effective on a future date to be agree) 
upon. 


Ask To Be Conndeat 
Before Rates Are Changed 


Action of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in reducing dwelling rates 
in Vermont met objection at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Vermont Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Bellows 
Falls, Vt. It was stated that agents wh 
produced the business should be con- 
sulted before rate changes are made 4; 
their interests are at stake. About 1 
agents attended the meeting. 





Hartford Fire Promotions 
In Southern Department 


Several promotions have been made in 
the Southern department at Atlanta of 
the Hartford Fire, Citizens, Northwest- 
ern Fire & Marine and Twin City. They 
are as follows: Hinton J. Hopkins, who 
has been assistant general agent, be- 
comes associate general agent. C. §. 
Whitner, A. Woolford, Jr. and J. H 
Ledbetter, who have been agency super- 
intendents, become assistant general 
agents. Manley Stockton, previously 
special agent, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the marine and hail depart- 
ment. A. A. Orrender, who has been 
superintendent of the farm department, 
has been given the title of manager of 
that department. 


COVERAGE BROADENED IN WEST 


Authorization is being given in the 
Middle West for use of the so-called sup- 
plemental contract, which has been per- 
missible for dwellings, in connection with 
nearly all properties. There are a few 
specified classes that are excepted, prin- 
cipally those subject to unusual riot and 
explosion hazards. This general change 
is expected to go a long way towards 
meeting competition offered through use 
of the householders’ comprehensive pol 
icy. 


BENNETT PLANS COAST TRIP 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will attend the annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Seattle in July and also 
attend the meeting of the Washington 
Insurance Agents League and the con- 
vention of the American Bar Association 
in Los Angeles. 











OTTO GERSTENBERGER DEAD 

Former General Manager Otto Ger- 
stenberger of the Victoria group in Ber- 
lin, died in Duesseldorf recently at the 
age of eighty-six. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Victoria, one of Germany's 
oldest life companies, in 1873 at the age 
of 23 and was widely known as one of 
Germany’s most prominent insurance 
men. 


BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 


The New York Insurance Department 
has revoked the license of Anthony D. 
Croce, 412 Bay Ridge Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Croce, licensed as a general in- 
surance broker, was charged with failure 
to properly account for premiums col- 
lected. 
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Sie Edward Mountain On Marine and 
Fire Results of Eagle, Star & B. D. 


Sir Edward M. Mouniain, chairman 
and managing director of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions and one of the 
foremost insurance executives in Great 
Britain, summarized 1934 developmenrs 
in marine and fire insurance when ad- 
dressing the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders in London. In the course 
of his remarks he said: 

“Our net marine premium amounts to 
£254,088, against which we have settled 
for the year 1934 and all previous years 
£194,582. The expenses of management, 
including taxes, amount to £63,528, and 
we have transferred to profit and loss 
account the sum of £25,000. 

“The marine fund at the end of the 
year is £374,550, which equals the high 
percentage of 147.41% of our premium 
income. This amount is largely in ex- 
cess of the amount required to wind up, 
but in view of the conditions prevailing 
in this market your directors consider it 
advisable to keep the marine fund in 
excess of its requirements. 


Hull and Cargo Outlook 


“Hull insurance—Last year when I ad- 
dressed you I drew a rather gloomy pic- 
ture of the state of this section of our 
business owing to the abnormal reduc- 
tions that were being granted; during 
the past year these reductions have been 
extended, with the result that it is esti- 
mated during the last three years ship- 
owners have received the benefit of re- 
ductions in the region of 25% to 30%. 
Drastic fluctuations either way are bad, 
both for owner and underwriter; busi- 
ness kept on a level basis, provided the 
underwriting profit is a reasonable one, 
is better for all concerned. I think those 
underwriters who are accepting this class 
of business may be expected to make 


By French Marine Broker 


The French marine broker enjoys a 
position quite different from the one the 
broker occupies in America. His busi- 
ness is privileged; in fact the French 
broker has a monopoly of the business 
in the places where he is licensed, ex- 
cept in Marseilles where the business 
is open to anybody. This monopoly 
has often been acknowledged by the 
courts. The French notary public, whose 
position is also different from the notary 
public in the U. S., does not only coop- 
erate in insurance contracts but has an 
independent right to write such business, 
though this right is rarely exercised. 

The broker is appointed by decree and 
he is a merchant as well as a public of- 
ficial. The number of marine insurance 
brokers has declined steadily from 135 
about eighty years ago to hardly fifty 
today, of whom only eight operate in 
Paris. _ These brokerage firms are jealous 
of their privileges and so far have suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to infringe 
on their rights or to increase their num- 
ber; they have always found the courts 
on their side in any disputes coming be- 
fore them. 

This monopoly applies not only to the 
placing of insurance but also to premium 
Payments and collection of losses; it ap- 
Plies to the placing of insurance in 
Trance as well as in foreign countries. 
he monopoly to collect premiums and 
collect losses has given rise to disputes 
but on the whole the system seems to 
Work satisfactorily. Of course, a party 
seeking insurance may deal directly with 
the company or even through an agent. 


considerable losses, and because of that 
our own commitments are small. 

“Owing to the market being much 
larger than is required for any business 
that is being offered now or is likely to 
be offered in the future, there does not 
appear at present to be any hope of spe- 
cial cooperation. 

“Cargo—Competition has again been 
very keen, with the result that rates in 
many instances have been further re- 
duced. The rates today are so low that, 
in the opinion of those best able to 
judge, there is very little, if any, left for 
one serious catastrophe which is bound 
to occur from time to time. In view of 
the prevailing conditions, our underwrit- 
ing is being carried out on the most con- 
servative iines. 

Fire Department 

“The premiums in the fire department 
were £812,660, being £2,371 higher than 
in the prevous year. Although small, the 
increase is pleasing, as it shows that we 
have consolidated and improved on the 
gain in income recorded in 1933. The 
incurred loss ratio was 42.76%, while the 
ratio to premiums earned was 42.88%, 
these percentages being respectively 
1%4% and 2% lower than in the previous 
year. Commission, expenses and fire bri- 
gade charges cost 51.49%, an increase 
of 1%, and the profit balance for the 
year is £45,825, or 5.63%, against 4.55% 
in 1933. The fire department total re- 
serve fund amounts to £425,064, or 52.31% 
of the premium income. 

“Our home fire income again shows 
an increase. Many new connections have 
been secured, and our ‘all-in’ policy for 
houseowners and householders, with its 
popular no-claim bonus, continues to 
show an increased income. The genera) 
home loss experience has been favor- 
able.” 


BALTIC CONFERENCE SEC’Y 


The directors of the Baltic and In- 
ternational Maritime Conference, the 
headquarters of which are at Copen- 
hagen, has confirmed the appointment of 
H. Steuch as secretary, to take effect 
June 1 next, in succession to the late 
Martin Larsen. Mr. Steuch is of Swed- 
ish nationality and was born in Stock- 
holm in 1899. Since 1920 he has been 
in the service of various well-known ship- 
ping firms in Sweden, France, Germany 
and the United Kingdom. At present he 
is Continental freight agent for the Can- 
ada Steamship Lines (Overseas), Ltd., 
London. 





NO MARINE UNION MEETING 


Executive Council Decides That for 
Various Reasons Annual Conven- 
vention Should Be Abandoned 
American marine underwriters are 
wondering whether there is not some in- 
ternational significance to the announce- 
ment by the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance that there will be no gen- 
eral meeting this year. The executive 
council of the Union at its recent meet- 
ing at Copenhagen issued this statement: 
“The question was fully ventilated 
whether for various reasons and spe- 
cially in view of the fact that a thor- 
ough preparation of the general meeting 
entails a very great amount of detail 
work, which to prepare fully would be 
dificult for H. Hoppenstedt (the new 
general secretary), the Union should ab- 
stain from holding a general meeting 
this year. After very fully discussing 
the matter it was consequently decided 
to abstain from calling a general meet- 
ing this year.’ The Marine Union is 
composed of companies from all parts 
of Europe with a scattering of members 
from the United States and other na- 
tions outside Europe. The 1934 conven- 
tion was held in London. A. Rinman, 
prominent Scandinavian marine under- 

writer, is president of the Union. 








New Fire Prevention 


Orders For Freighters 
The British Board of Trade announces 
the issue of a new notice to shipowners, 
shipbuilders and masters on the subject 
of the prevention and extinction of fire 
in cargo vessels. This notice is based 
on a Board of Trade circular issued in 
1922 and which contained recommenda- 
tions for fire protection in both pas- 
senger ships and cargo ships. That part 
of the circular dealing with passenger 
ships became obsolete when the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Fire Appliances) Rules, 
1932, came into operation, and with the 
issue of the present notice the circular 
is now entirely suspended. Copies of the 
notice are being supplied free of cost by 
the Board of Trade and from any Board 
of Trade Surveyors’ Office. 





SHIPPING LOSSES SMALLER 


Statistics compiled by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association show that dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31 last 
twenty-nine vessels, of 77,626 tons gross, 
were lost, of which five were British and 
twenty-four of other nations. During 
the three months ended March 31 of last 
year thirty-five vessels, of 81,156 tons 
gross, were lost, of which eleven were 
British and twenty-four foreign. The to- 
tal number of casualties posted in the 
Loss Book during March last was 488. 
For March of last year it was 479; for 
March, 1932, it was 468. Only vessels 
of 500 tons gross and upwards are in- 
cluded in the returns. 
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WAR RISK COVERS 





Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter Speaks of 
Efforts Being Made to Limit This 
Form of Liability 
Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, chairman 
of the London & Lancashire, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the company in 
London commented upon marine busi- 
ness. He said that the company’s satis- 
factory marine results were not a true 
indication of conditions in London. With 
respect to cargo rates and the inclusion 
of war risks in marine policies he said: 
“Rates for cargo business have been 
continuously reduced year by year since 
the war, and they are now, on the av- 
erage, much below the former level: 
while the policy conditions are wider and 

much more embracive. 

“Something has been done in one di- 
rection—a very vital one—towards im- 
proving the conditions under which cargo 
business is transacted. Up to 1914 it was 
usual for marine policies to be issued to 
exclude war risk, although the exclusion 
could be canceled on the payment of an 
agreed additional premium. Following 
the war, however, war risks have been 
included in marine policies, subject to 
certain rights of cancelation; and the re- 
sult has been that marine underwriters 
have been covering war risks for long 
periods before shipment and after dis- 
charge, including in many cases consid- 
erable land transit. This has become a 
matter of grave importance, for it is not 
difficult to visualize what a colossal lia- 
bility might be involved to a large marine 
company by an accumulation of goods at 
a big port, in the event of an outbreak 
of hostilities. 

“Negotiations are proceeding, however, 
with a view to reaching agreement among 
underwriters, not only in London, but in 
the other principal marine insurance cen- 
ters, to limit war risk cover to goods 
afloat, and for a very short period a*ter 
discharge; and it is to be fervently hoped 
that common sense, and the need for self- 
protection will bring about complete 
agreement regarding this imnerative re- 
striction of underwriters’ liabilities.” 





SHIPPING IDLE DECLINES 

A marked decrease in the total of laid- 
up shipping has taken place during the 
past twelve months. Statistics just com- 
piled by the British Chamber of Ship- 
ping show that on April 1 there were 
222 ships of 705,699 tons lying idle at 
United Kingdom ports, as compared with 
453 of 1,079,021 tons recorded a year ago. 
This is a decrease of 34.6%. During the 
first three months of this year laid-up 
tonnage declined by 172,717 tons, or 
19.7%. If this rate is maintained the 
total of idle shipping should be compara- 
tively small by the end of 1935. How 
far the reduction is due to improved 
trade and how far to the scrapping of 
ships or their sale to foreign owners the 
figures do not tell. 





MARINE SALVAGE FEAT RE-TOLD 


A great under-water treasure hunt was 
that for the gold in the wreck of the liner 
Laurentic, sunk off Malin Head, northern 
Ireland, in 1917. In the strong-room of 
the liner were 3,000 bars of gold, worth 
just over $25,000,000. The vessel lay in 
120 feet of water. The task of salving 
the gold was entrusted to Commander 
Damant, famous diving expert, and with 
him were the finest divers in the British 
Navy. The story of their historic strug- 
gle is told in “Deep-Sea Diving,” by 
David Masters, a small volume just is- 
sued by Nelson & Sons. Practically all 
the gold was ultimately recovered. 





NEW MARINE UNION SEC’y 
_ The executive council of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance, at its 


meeting at Copenhagen recently, ap- 
pointed H. Hoppenstedt of Berlin as 
general secretary, succeeding the late 


Theo. Freiherr von Ritter. Mr. Hoppen- 
stedt has been associated with the ma- 
rine department of the Alliance & Stutt- 
garter Verein Insurance Co. and is an 
excellent linguist, speaking German, 
English and French fluently. 
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Assigned Risk Reinsurance Pool 
Subscribed to By Bureau Companies 


Has 25 Members Representing 85% of 1934 Compensation 
Volume; Premiums and Losses Handled by Pool; 
J. M. Haines Board Chairman 


new develop- 
compensation 


One of the important 
ments in the workmen’s 
field is the formation this month of the 
Assigned Risk Pool, subscribed to by 
twenty-five stock companies writing 85% 
of the 1934 compensation insurance prem- 
iums of members of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Into 
this pool will go rejected compensation 
risks, assigned to stock companies indi- 
vidually by the National Council of Com- 
pensation Insurance under its voluntary 
plan for granting coverage of uninsured 
risks, or by the administrators of any 
other voluntary plan. The approved pro- 
cedure will then be for the pool to select 
for each such risk one of its members, 
qualified by its organization and servic- 
ing facilities in the territory where the 
risk is located as the servicing carrier. 
Immediate notification will be given, of 
to the administrator of the volun- 


course, 
tary plan, under which such a risk has 
been assigned, -of the selection so made 


and of any futtire change in the carrier 
named. 

Furthermore, any member to whom a 
risk has been assigned, whether through 
the pool or directly by the administrator 
of any voluntary plan, may appeal to the 
pool’s board of governors to designate 
some other member of the pool as the 
servicing carrier. Upon such appeal, the 
designation by the board of any other 
servicing carrier, or the refusal of the 
Board to designate such other servicing 
carrier shall be final. 


Seven Companies on Governing Board 


At the organization meeting of the 
Assigned Risk Pool, held on May 7 at 
1 Park Avenue, New York, the board of 
governors was elected on which seven 
companies are represented. They are the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Continental 
Casualty, Fidelity & Casualty, London 
Guarantee & Accident, Maryland Casu- 
alty, Travelers and United States F. & G. 
It was announced that the only National 
3ureau members writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and not subscribing 
to the pool were the Eagle Indemnity, 
Globe Indemnity, Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, Royal Indemnity and Zurich. 

Among themselves the board of gov- 
ernors selected J. M. Haines, United 
States general attorney for the Phoenix 
of London Group, as chairman and Wil- 
liam Leslie, associate general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, as vice-chairman. It was 
voted that the chairman be authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to recom- 
inend a candidate for the post of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the pool 

Underlying the formation of ‘the As- 
signed Risk Pool was the well defined 
sentiment among Bureau members that 
if a more or less equitable basis for the 
distribution of assigned risks could be 
agreed to it would avoid the occurrence 
of undue loss to anyone of the companies 
eon such risks. The fact that the required 
nm premiums done in 
sanics is represented in 
indication that its 


85% of compensati 
Sto k com 


pool iS an 


1934 by 
the new 


subscribers recognized the advantages of 
having such a reinsurance plan. 
Articles of Agreement 

Carefully drawn up articles of agree- 
ment, signed by the subscribing com- 
panies, outline the object and limitations, 
membership and withdrawal require- 
ments, offices, meetings and voting rights, 
organization and procedure, disputes and 
appeals, and the right of the governors 
to audit and inspect books and records of 
any member of the pool in respect to 
policies or claims coming thereunder. 

It is definitely provided that no volun- 
tary plan for any state shall be brought 
within the scope of the articles of agree- 
ment and rules unless all members of the 
pool writing compensation insurance in 
such state have subscribed to the As- 
signed Risk Pool “nor until such plan 
shall have been specifically approved for 
inclusion hereunder, as of a stated ef- 
fective date not before January 1, 1935, 
by a majority of the entire membership 
of the board of governors or by two- 
thirds’ vote of the pool’s membership. 

“Thereafter any proposal to withdraw 
such plan shall be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the pool writing compensation in- 
surance in such state for action, and such 
plan shall then be withdrawn, as of a 
stated effective date not prior to the date 
of such action, unless at least two-thirds 
of such members representing not less 
than 85% of the workmen’s compensation 
premiums written by all such members 
during the latest available calendar year 
in such state vote to continue the inclu- 
sion of such plan hereunder. 


Membership and Withdrawal 

If any member wishes to withdraw 
from membership in the pool ninety days’ 
advance notice is required to be filed; if 
any pool member ceases to be a member 
of the Bureau its membership in the pool 
is automatically cancelled and terminated 
as of the next following December 31. 
The board of governors has the right to 
expel from membership because of viola- 
tions of the agreement or rules, or if 
there is evidence of undesirable practices 
by a company either before or after be- 
coming a pool member. As to termina- 
tion of membership by insolvency the 
following procedure is outlined: 

“In event any member company shall become 
insolvent,—to wit, shall be placed in bankruptcy, 
receivership, liquidation or rehabilitation, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, membership of such 
company in the pool shall be automatically term 
inated thereby subject to the further provisions 
of this Section, All risks which have been as 
signed to and are being serviced by such insolvent 
the board of 
liability of the 
through 


re-assigned by 
and the 


pool to such insolvent company to pay 


member shall be 


governors for servicing, 


such insolvent company or its representative 


losses or expenses arising out of occurrences 


thereafter shall likewise cease and terminate. 
* * * 
“The liability to the pool of any insolvent 


member, whether a member assigned to service 


the risk or another, and except for the portion 


unexpended of any amount of premium retained 


for servicing by such insolvent member (if a 


servicing member) shall, in event of such insol 
and subject to any other or further pro 


from 


vency, 
vision with respect thereto which may be 


time to time embodied in the aforesaid rules, be 


assumed by and apportioned among the remain 


ing members of the Pool in the same manner in 
assessments is apportioned; 


which liability for 
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N. Y. Occupational 
Disease Law Discussed 


SIZED UP BY LEON S. SENIOR 


Industrial Commissioner Andrews Says 
New Amendment Will Add Less 
Than 2% to Cost Here 


Following last week’s New York City 
conference on compensation benefits for 
silicosis at which Leon S. Senior, gen- 
eral manager, Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York, presented 
the views of his organization on the dust 
diseases bill, Elmer F. Andrews, state in- 
dustrial commissioner, issued a_ state- 
ment designed to clear up the status of 
employes and employers under the new 
all-inclusive occupational disease amend- 
ment to the New York law. Mr. An- 
drews made special reference to those 
engaged in industries and occupations 
involving silica and other dust hazards, 
pointing out that the Governor’s veto of 
the Byrne-Canney bill will automatically 
bring such diseases under the new 
amendment which becomes effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. 

Between now and that time, however, 
the commissioner anticipates that the 
question of its cost will be a big topic of 
interest to employers and insurance in- 
terests. In fact. there has already been 
talk about drastic premium increases, he 
said, to cover additional liabilities creat- 
ed by the amendment. It therefore 
and the participation of such insolvent member 
in the Pooi or the funds thereof except as to 
(if the right to such refund shall 


any refund 


have then accrued), shall terminate. 


Authority of the Board 

Annual meetings are set for the second 
Tuesday of February, and special meet- 
ings may be called at any time by the 
chairman of the board. The authority of 
the board of governors is particularly in 
evidence in respect to disputes and ap- 
peals, having full power to pass upon all 
questions coming within the purview 
hereof, including any question as to the 
application, scope and effect of the arti- 
cles of agreement. The ruling of a ma- 
jority of the board as then constituted on 
any such question shall be final, unless 
within thirty days after such ruling a 
majority of the members of the pool shall 
in writing request the board of governors 
to submit such ruling to a special meet- 
ing of the pool. 
Collection of Premiums; Loss Payments 

The carrier assigned to service a risk 
shall undertake the collection of all 
premiums and upon. such collection, 
whether in whole or in part, the servicing 
carrier shall remit to the pool 70% there- 
of and retain the remaining 30% of the 
premium as its compensation for and to 
cover all exnenses of servicing the risk, 
including bureau assessments and prem- 
ium taxes. It is further required that to 
the extent possible premiums on all as- 


| Michigan to Study Subject 








The question of including occupa. 
tional diseases under the Michigan 
workmen’s compensation law is likely 
to be the subject of intensive study 
during the coming two years it de- 
veloped last week when the senate 
passed a bill which would provide for 
a special commission to make sucha 
study and report to the next legisla- 
ture. The bill is now in the house| 
_ a prospect of its probable pass- 

ge before adjournment. 
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phasize: 


February 1935, 


adequate, 


Andrews to em- 


“The past experience in this state and 


in states having all-inclusive occupational 
disease coverage indicates that the new 
amendment will add less than 2% and 
perhaps less than 1% to 
cost of workmen’s compensation in this 
state. 
inclusive 
important 
covered by 
compensation act. 
and dust diseases, 
not greatly 
awards for occupational disease nor the} 
amounts, particularly if occupational dis- 
eases are 
types peculiar to the occupation in which 
the worker was engaged.” 


the instrance 
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Senior Sizes Up Situation 


In his memorandum 





signed risks shall be payable, and shal 
be collected, 
No commissions to agents, however, _ 
shall be allowed on premiums paid for) 
insurance on assigned risks. 

The procedure as to payment of losse: | 
and reimbursement therefor is as follows: | 


in advance. 


The servicing carrier shall pay all losses a 


cruing on risks assigned to and accepted by tt 
as each such loss becomes due and payable. On 
or before the twenty-fifth day of March, 1935, 
each servicing company shall report to the pod! | 
all claims arising and losses paid to the end off 
on account of risks assigned #} 
and accepted by it in accordance with the pre § 
visions hereof under any voluntary plan in force 
in any state, and monthly thereafter, on or be 
fore the twenty-fifth day of each month, shal 
similarly report, in respect of all such risks, a! | 
claims arising and losses paid during the preced 
ing calendar month—together with the then est! 
mated value of all claims outstanding. 


Within ten days after the receipt of such rt 


port, the pool shall reimburse each such servicins 
carrier for the 
carrier as shown thereon. 


losses paid by such servicing 


Finally as to assessments and refunds: | 
“Assessments shall be levied or refunds allowed 
the board of governors as they 


time to time deem reasonable and necessary, "fj 
the end that there may be maintained in atl 
separate account a fund adequate, but not in they 
judgment of the board of governors more that s 
to meet all liabilities reflected in th 

quarterly statement for each such account.” 
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Tentative Program 
For Ins. Counsel Meet 


WHITE SULPHUR, AUGUST 28 TO 30 





Henry Swift Ives Among Company 
Speakers; Special Entertainment 
Features Are Promised 





Walter R. Mayne, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel, 
made known this week the tentative pro- 
gram for the annual convention which is 
set for August 28 to 30 at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. The speakers 
will include: 

Robert H. Jackson, general counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., subject to be announced 
later. et 

Joseph H. Collins, attorney, | general 
counsel’s staff of Metropolitan Life. Sub- 
ject: “Introduction of the Common Law 
of Life Insurance.” 

Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. Subject to be announced later. 

L. Barrett Jones, member of the Mis- 
sissippi Bar. Subject, “The Case at Bar.” 

Robert L. Webb, member of the Kan- 
sas Bar. Subject: “Liability of Insur- 
ance Company when it Takes full Charge 
of the Investigation and Defense.” 


Lionell P. Kristeller, member of the 
New Jersey Bar. Subject: “The Mort- 
gagee under the Standard or Union 


Mortgage Clause, Some of his Rights and 
Liabilities.” 

Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., member 
of the Louisiana Bar. Subject: “The 
Effect of the Presumption Against Sui- 
cide upon Burden of Proof in Life and 
Accident Cases.” 

Willis Smith, member of the North 
Carolina Bar,—Subject to be announced 
later. 

“In addition to the above,” says Presi- 
dent Mayne, “reports will be made by 
the standing committees of the Associa- 
tion. The entertainment committee will 
at a later date announce its program, and 
every member can be assured that not 
only the business program will be inter- 
esting and instructive, but the social fes- 
tivities will also be to their liking. 

“Special features for the entertainment 
of the wives and daughters of members 
will be arranged, so urge them to attend. 





Program Completed For 
N. Y. Federation June 7-8 


The Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York has completed the pro- 
gram for its twenty-first annual con- 
vention June 7-8 at Utica, N. Y., with 
Secretary Leonard L. Saunders in charge. 
Samuel Sloan, Mayor of Utica, will wel- 
come the delegates, with response by J. 
Somes McClellan, president. A golf tour- 
nament with five events arranged by Ar- 
thur W. Post, Jr., is the all-day attraction 
June 7 at the Yahnundasis Golf Club. 
’ The business session in Hotel Utica 
the following morning will be opened by 
President McClellan and will include L. 
A. Wallace’s executive committee report ; 
John S. Turn’s finance committee report; 
Leonard L. Saunders’ report as executive 
Secretary; A. J. Young’s report as treas- 
urer. Officers will then be elected. In- 
surance Department officials including 
Superintendent Pink and many members 
of legislature have been invited to attend. 
It promises to be a big affair. 





DECKELMAN’S SON PIANIST 
Carl W. Deckelman, son of Charles 
Deckelman, casualty claim manager of 
the Travelers, is a talented pianist and 
last week received favorable newspaper 
comment following a recital. 


_SILLIMAN EVANS ON TRIP 

Silliman Evans, Maryland Casualty 
President, following a business tour to 
Principal cities of Oklahoma and Texas, 
‘ays the Southwest is coming out of the 
depression faster than the industrial East 
and showing much more optimism. 





42 Graduate From New York 


Course of Aetna Companies 

A fine demonstration of company pro- 
gressiveness was evidenced this week 
when the New York branch of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies gave a luncheon 
party at the Downtown Athletic Club for 
the forty-two young men and women 
who have just been graduated from the 
Aetna-izers educational course covering 
casualty, surety and fire lines, one lec- 
ture a week for twenty-one weeks, This 
course of study was made available to 
insurance brokers, agents and employes 
of the Aetna as part of its nation-wide 
training program. In fact, forty classes 
in all have been given with a total en- 
rollment of 1,500 agents and brokers, in 
addition to the five weeks’ intensive sales 
school at the home office and the cor- 
respondence course. 

E. H. Morrill, Jr., assistant general 
manager of the New York office, was 
toastmaster and referred with pride to 
the size of the class and the regularity 
of its attendance. C. J. Burns, the in- 
structor, was praised for his good work. 
L. R. Ringer and F. W. Potter, home 
office instructors, made the trip from 
Hartford specially for the exercises and 
referred to the class as one of the best 
developed among the field branches of 
the company. 

John S. Turn, vice-president, presented 
the diplomas and Floyd R. DuBois, well 
known for his educational work in the 
insurance brokerage fraternity,. gave the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies public recog- 
nition for making available to metropol- 
itan brokerage houses the opportunity of 
sending their promising young men to 
the branch office to take the course. 


TO REPRESENT F. & C. 


Pendleton & Pendleton of Brooklyn Get 
Borough Agency of This America 
Fore Company, It Is Reported 

It is reported that Pendleton & Pen- 
dleton, Inc., 133 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, are to represent the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty as borough agents which will give 
the casualty member of the America 
Fore group one of the oldest and most 
representative agencies in Brooklyn. 
Fred S. Pendleton, head of the agency, 
recently completed fifty years in insur- 
ance and in recognition of this milestone 
a luncheon was tendered him by the fire 
companies represented in his agency. He 
is a director of the Niagara Fire among 
other interests. 











Occupational Disease 


(Continued from Page 36) 

up the all-inclusive disease amendment 
as providing full compensation benefits 
for accidental injuries; it does ,not ex- 
clude injuries from silica dust, contains 
no incentive for quitting the industry, 
nor does it allow for waivers in the 
event that the workman chooses fo re- 
main in the employment. And there is 
no procedure for official medical exami- 
nations. 

With the dust diseases bill vetoed, and 
nothing else done, Mr. Senior saw the 
board’s position on September 1 as sim- 
ilar to the present; in some respects bet- 
ter, in others worse. In the long run, 
he felt, the all-inclusive act will be cost- 
lier although the initial shock for the 
first year will not be as great as under 
the special bill. Mr. Senior was most 
concerned with the “capacity to pay” 
angle and asked these questions: 

“Can the employer pay? Will the 
carrier be able to collect the unusually 
high rates required under our suggested 
plan or any other plan that human in- 
genuity may devise? If the answer is 
‘No,’ it stands to reason that some other 
solution must be found.” — 


EXPECT NEW COMP. LAW 
It is ‘expected that a bill now before 
South Carolina’s Governor, providing the 
state with a workmen’s compensation law 
for the first time, will meet with execu- 
tive approval. 





Workable Occupational 
Disease Law in N. Car. 


ENUMERATES 25 DISEASES 





Strict Limitations as to Compensation 
Payments in Silicosis and Asbesto- 
sis Cases; Preventive Features 





More than usual interest is being taken 
by workmen’s compensation underwriters 
and executives in the North Carolina oc- 
cupational disease law which was enac- 
ted in the present legislative session. 

Experts consider this law as being in 
workable, acceptable form as contrasted 
with some of the “wide open” occupa- 
tional disease bills introduced elsewhere 
this year. It is significant that the North 
Carolina measures provides that no com- 
pensation shall be paid for silicosis or 
asbestosis, as defined, if employe at time 
of entering into the employment falsely 
represented self in writing as not previ- 
ously having been disabled or laid off 
because of silicosis. 


Preventive Side Emphasized 


One of the beneficial features of the 
law is the emphasis it puts on the medi- 
cal preventive side. It is up to the em- 
ployer to provide reasonable medical 
treatment for any of his workmen dis- 
abled from an occupational disease “for 
such time as in the judgment of the in- 
dustrial commission will tend to lessen 
the period of disability or provided 
needed relief.” It is provided, however, 
that medical treatment for asbestosis or 
silicosis shall not exceed a period of three 
years nor cost in excess of $334 in any 
one year, and further, that all such treat- 
ment shall be first authoried by the in- 
dustrial commission after consulting with 
an advisory medical committee which the 
law sets up. Physical examinations are 
also required of all persons about to 
enter in an occupation which has been 
found by the industrial commission to 
expose them to the hazards of asbesto- 
sis and/or silicosis. 

The laws read in this connection: 


“The industrial commission shall desig- 
nate by order each industry found sub- 
ject to any such hazard and shall notify 
the employers therein before such ex- 
aminations are required. On and after 
the date on which this act becomes opera- 
tive it shall be the duty of every em- 
ployer, in the conduct of whose business 
his employes or any of them are subjected 
to the hazards of asbestosis and/or sili- 
cosis, to provide prior to employment 
necessary examinations of all new em- 
ployes for the purpose of ascertaining if 
any of them are in any degree affected 
by asbestosis and/or silicosis or peculi- 
arly susceptible thereto. And every such 
employer shall from time to time, as or- 
dered by the industrial commission, pro- 
vide similar examinations for all of his 
employes whose employment exposes 
them to the hazards of asbestosis and/or 
silicosis. 

“The refusal of an employe to submit 
to any such examination shall bar such 
employe from compensation or other 
benefits provided by this Act in the event 
of disabiement and/or death.” 


Summary of Law 


In a summary of this law it is noted 
that twenty-five occupational diseases 
are enumerated, includine silicosis and 
asbestosis. Employer is not liable for 
compensation in silicosis and asbestosis 
cases unless disablement or death occurs 
within three years after last exposure. 
Furthermore medical or other treatment 
for silicosis or asbestosis shall not exceed 
a period of three years or cost of $3¥4 
in any one year and such treatment shall 
first be authorized by commission after 
consultation with advisory medical com- 
mittee. 

Compulsory examination applies only 
to occupations with hazards of silico- 
sis or, asbestosis. Refusal to submit to 
such examination bars employe f 


trom 
compensation for these diseases. Com- 


A. R. Lawrence’s Report 


The report of Chairman A. R. Law- 
rence of the Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey featured 
that bureau’s annual meeting in Newark, 
N. J., on Tuesday. Its most encouraging 
feature was the indicated record for 1934 
of greatly improved underwriting results. 
On New Jersey compensation business 
all stock companies reveal a net actual 
underwriting profit in excess of 4%. 
Earned premiums last year were $1l,- 
732,965; incurred loss, $6,281,222, and loss 
ratio 53.5%. Mr. Lawrence’s report will 
be reviewed in detail next week. 





G. J. LIEBER’S SUDDEN DEATH 





Detroit Manager of Fidelity & Casualty 
One of Most Popular Figures in 
Michigan Field 

George J. Lieber, resident manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty in Detroit, one 
of the popular and influential members 
of the Michigan insurance fraternity, was 
found dead in his garage early last Sun- 
day, apparently a suicide as the motor 
of his car had been running over a 
lengthy period. Mr. Lieber underwent 
an operation some time ago for cancer 
and while efforts were made to keep the 
knowledge of its seriousness from him it 
is believed that he realized its gravity 
and decided not to await the suffering 
in store for him. 

A past president of the Michigan 
agents’ association and a confirmed con- 
ventioneer, he had served both the agents 
and companies over a lengthy career and 
thus was in close touch with leaders in 
both fields. His passing is therefore a 
distinct loss. 





Select Reinsurance Agents 


In London Lloyd’s Deal 


The formation in Montreal, Canada, of 
a corporation known as the Common- 
wealth Insurance Bureau, Ltd., to act as 
the agent to whom offerings of London 
Lloyd’s reinsurance shall be sent, and 
the formation of a similar agency in 
London to act solely as distributor of 
American company reinsurance to vari- 
ous Lloyd’s underwriting groups, is felt 
to have solved the problems which had 
been delaying the turning of the “new 
relationship” between Lloyd’s and the 
American sureties on blanket bonds into 
a working agreement. 

The delay on the part of London, 
which was understood by the American 
companies from the very start of the 
negotiations, was due solely to the diffi- 


culties in designating a single repre- 
sentative in North America to receive 
the submissions of reinsurance and a 


single brokers’ firm in London to serve 
in apportioning the reinsurance to the 
various underwriting groups. 





TO PROTEST OKLA. RATE JUMP 

A compensation rate increase of 56% 
is before the Oklahoma Insurance Board 
and a hearing set for June 4 on the peti- 
tion of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance that this increase is 
required. The Associated Industries of 
Oklahoma will contest it. 





TURNER ON PROGRAM 
George E. Turner, president, First Re- 
insurance of Hartford, has been added 


to the convention program of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Association 
meeting next month in Detroit 





pensation provided during a period of re 
adjustment on change of positions due t 


danger of silicosis advancing to further 
stages 
“The word ‘silicosis’ shall mean thi 


characteristic fibrotic condition of the 
lungs caused by the inhalation of dust or 
silica or silicates. ‘Asbestosis’ shall 
mean a characteristic fibrotic condition 
of the lungs caused by the inhalation ct 
asbestos dust.” 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Surety Underwriting Tips Given to 
Brokers In ‘Talk By Ray W. Smith 


Ray W. Smith, vice-president, Sea- 
board Surety, gave an excellent survey 
of the fidelity and surety bond business 
at one of the recent Insurance Society 
lecture meetings for insurance brokers. 
Mr. Smith noted that although fidelity 
business has been written in this coun- 
try for less than sixty years its volume 
has increased to such an extent that dur- 
ing the five year period from 1929 to 
1933, inclusive, total fidelity premium re- 
ceipts averaged in excess of $43,000,000 
per annum with an average loss ratio of 
about 50% per annum for this period. 
Corporate suretyship, also about sixty 
years old here, has likewise develoned 
rapidly, and shows during the same five 
year period an average of over $44,000.000 
per annum in premiums written. The 
average loss ratio was 88.3% per annum. 
Mr. Smith explained that this high loss 
ratio on surety business for the five 
vears from 1929 to 1933 has been due 
largely to the heavy losses suffered by 
the companies during the years of the 
recent depression on account of greatly 
changed conditions or unforeseen or un- 
known factors. 

Unlimited Production Opportunity 

Mr. Smith was optimistic that oppor- 
tunities for production of fidelity and 
surety lines seem unlimited; that the 
outlook for 1935 is good and an improve- 
ment is expected over 1934 which, inci- 
dentally, showed a lowered underwriting 
loss for surety and an underwriting profit 
on fidelity. 

The speaker was rather impatient at 
the attitude taken by some brokers who 
have a substantial volume of fire and 
casualty business in their offices but who 
throw up their hands when an insured 
wants some form of fidelity or suretv 
coverage. He said: “TI have seen a good 
many examples where their lack of an 
understanding of the basic principles of 


NEW CASUALTY CLAIMS DEP’T 
Established in Portland, Ore., Branch of 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau; 


R. F. Owen Manager 
A casualty claims service section has 
been the Ore., 
branch office of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 


established in Portland, 


justment Bureau as part of its expansion 


program on the Pacific Coast which 
started last February when a general 
casualty and miscellaneous department 


was opened in the main office of the 
Pacific department at San Francisco 
Claims service facilities, incidentally, em- 
brace all of the twenty-five branches ot 


the Pacific department. 

Effective Tune 1 the new Portland de 
partment will be under the direction of 
Roy F. Owen, prominent independent 


casualty adjuster who will combine his 


own business with that of the Bureau 
Toining the Bureau with Mr. Owen is 
his assistant, John C. Coryell, who will 


continue in that capacity 


DEPOSITORY BOND SUIT 
Genesee County, Michigan, has insti- 
tuted a $50,000 damage suit against the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity which 
has its basis in a depository bond for 


that amount issued by the company to 
cover the county’s funds in the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Flint 
The bank remained closed after the 
emergency “holiday” closing of Febru 


ary, 1933. The suit was originally brought 
in Flint Cireuit Court but eventu 
ally transferred to Federal District Court 
at Bay City. 


Was 


such bonds did not react favorably upon 
the broker’s status with the insured and 
frequently resulted in the broker’s loss 
of the business.” 

Get the Facts; Stick to the Truth 

Generous in his underwriting and sales 
suggestions Mr. Smith made the follow- 
ing recommendations in closing: “After 
you have read and studied the few avail- 
able books on fidelity and surety bonds 
always keep in mind, first, to get all of 
the necessary facts regarding the risk in 
question before going to the underwriter 
with the case, and, secondly, when pre- 
senting the proposition to the underwrit- 
er, stick to the facts as you know them, 
even if it hurts—and, above all, stick to 
the truth. If anything gets an under- 
writers’ ‘goat’ it is to have a broker or 
agent submit a risk without having all 
of the essential underwriting information. 
It means that the broker has to go back 
to the insured for further data. 

“Sometimes it’s necessary to go back 
to the insured several times and yet the 
essential data does not get in the hands 
of the underwriter, with the result that 
the risk is turned down. Then every- 
one is ‘sore’—the underwriter because he 
has had a lot to do about nothing, the 
broker is angry at the underwriter on 
account of his loss of the commission 
and the insured is ‘sore’ because his cov- 
erare was declined. 

“The second recommendation of hon- 
estv and truthfulness with the under- 
writer at all times is likewise vital. If 
you know your facts and stick to the 
truth, you will inspire and install in the 
underwriter’s mind that feeling of con- 
fidence which so many brokers and 
agents enjoy with their companies. It 
is really a pleasure to deal with brokers 
who follow these theories and practices. 
and if you, too, will keep them in mind 
half your battle is won.” 





Florida Comp. Law Expected 


To Be Signed By Governor 

Florida will shortly have a workmen’s 
compensation law for the first time when 
the bill, now in acceptable form to both 
houses of legislature, is signed by the 
governor. The measure came out of con- 
ference committee the first of this week 


following agreement on Senate amend- 
ments to it. 
It is felt in compensation insurance 


circles that the new Florida measure is 
generally well drawn and provides for 
workmen’s comnensation along tried and 
generally favorable lines. 


. . 

Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 
to see him go, not only because of his 
unique service to the public and to the 
business of insurance, but because we 
recognize in him one of those rare spir- 
its who combine within themselves a 
genuine belief in the essential goodness 
of human nature, together with a stern 
sense of realism and the will to. get 
things done. “Grace is given of God, 
but wisdom is bought in the market.” 


MO. DRIVERS’ LICENSE BILL 

The Senate has passed the Conference 
Committee automobile drivers’ license 
bill, limiting the fee to 50 cents for two 
vears. The bill has gone to the house for 
final action. 


Auto Accident Policemen Against 
Death Urged By National Magazin. 


Giving the weight of its wide influence 
to the nation-wide campaign against 
automobile fatalities the Ladies’ Home 
Journal currently has a discussion of the 
problem from the angle that practically 
all fatal accidents are preventable. The 
author of this article is Paul de Kruif, 
well known scientific writer who wrote 
Microbe Hunters and other books tell- 
ing in popular language the stories of 
the fight science is making against dis- 
case and death. 

In human interest fashion he tells why 
“accidents just don’t happen”; that they 
are caused and the causes are known. 
Then he gives his own “pleasant, often 
thrilling, sometimes perilous history as a 
driver” beginning with the “old comic 
buzz-wagon days of 1906,” effectively tied 
up with the outstanding need of today 
—to check the alarming upward trend in 
auto deaths, which encouragingly show- 
ed a 2% decrease in the first. three 
months of this year from the 1934 figures. 


“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 

In the national campaign now begin- 
ning in an effort to cut down the motor 
death rate from the appalling figure of 
35,500 reached in 1934, de Kruif says that 
again “a little child shall lead them.” 
Since 1927, the number of grown-ups 
killed in automobile accidents has in- 
creased 29%. But in the same time, the 
number of fatal accidents involving pre- 
school children has decreased 21.4%, and 
the number in which school children have 
been killed has decreased 34.8%. De 
Kruif therefore expresses the scientific 
belief that the reflex of safety should be 
fixed in youngsters, so that they will be 
more careful drivers and pedestrians as 
they grow up. 

“Dangerous drivers are a worse men- 
ace than dangerous criminals,” de Kruif 
writes, “and what is not generally re- 
alized is this: To spot and to put out of 
business dangerous drivers it is neces- 
sary to use exactly the same methods, in 
principle, as those used to get the gun- 
man. By accident detectives whose ways 
of working are fundamentally no differ- 
ent from those of our Government’s bril- 
liant division of investigation in the De- 
partment of Justice. No genuine death- 
fighting progress can be made in motor 
traffic until policemen-against-death are 





= —= 





organized, educated, paid for. And well 
still be face to face with human frailty 
But it, too, can largely be compensate; 
for, and even conquered, by engineering 

“The automobile is so far ahead of th 
human being that hardly 15% of ajj “ 
cidents can be laid to automobile defects 
—and those again check back to &s 
humans because we’re too shiftless 
maintain the safety that’s engineeres 
into our cars when they're built, |; 
checks back to human behavior.” , 

Super-driver’s Code 

So far as the individual is concerned 
de Kruif urges every man or woman wh, 
drives a car to do his or her part towarj 
reducing accidents and saving lives by 
aiming to become a_ super-driver, 4 
super-driver is one who avoids and pr. 
vents accidents by adhering to the fo. 
lowing code: 

“T will know the driving customs o; 
rules of the road in whatever region | 
may be driving. 

“T will give understandable signals of 
what I’m going to do. 

“When I’m to turn at an intersection 
I will slow down, and then, if about to 
turn left, I'll place my car toward th 
center of the road, or if about to tun 
right, I will place it at the curb. 

“T will signal my direction correctly 
with my hand. Even though there is no 
uniformity in hand signals called for in 
the various states, I will at least extend 
my arm out the window to indicate that 
I am about to do something different. 

“T will know my car and keep it in 
safe condition so that it will pass any 
motor-vehicle inspection. 

“T will, mentally, ‘drive ahead’ so that 
I will always have time to make what- 
ever decision is necessary. 

“T will always suit my speed to con 
ditions—to the traffic; to how far I can 
see ahead; to the state of the road; to 
the time of the day; to the number of 
hours that I’ve been driving. 

“T will choose the safest routes and 
times for travel. 

“T will train myself never to have to 
think what to do in an emergency. 

“T will never crowd — slow-moving 
vehicles or join processions. I will a: 
ways stay far enough behind so that, 
when the way’s clear, I'll have speed 
enough to pass any vehicle in the min- 
mum time.” 





Mortensen In Milwaukee Board Talk Sides 
With Agents on Compensation Commission Cut} 


One of the benefits of the past five 
difficult years has been the weeding out 
of poor producers in all lines of insur- 
ance, more especially the casualty and 
surety field, Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen of Wisconsin told the members of 
the Milwaukee Board of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at its second annual 
meeting on May 15. He was guest of 
honor and principal speaker. 

Membership in the Milwaukee board, 
it was revealed by President F. J. Lewis 
and J. G. Grundle, executive secretary, 
now stands at 386 solicitors and 134 in- 
dividuals in seventy-four offices, repre- 
senting 95 of all the general agencies in 
the Milwaukee area. Furthermore, the 
boards setup and activities have attracted 
attention outside of the state and copies 
of its form of organization have been 
requested. All directors whose terms ex- 
pired were re-elected, as follows: Hamp- 
ton B. Leedom, Otto H. Gaedke, Freder- 
ick Kasten and J. C. Brown. The board 
will elect its officers shortly. 

In his address Commissioner Morten- 
sen minced no words in his remarks on 


the workmen’s compensation rate ant 
commission situation, pointing out: é 

“Wisconsin was the first state to adopt f 
workmen’s compensation. Gradually step 
ping up from a low wage basis, It prt 
sented new problems in rates and pay ff 
ments. The Department has given catt 
ful study to this and has granted rate 
increases which it believed justified 
adequately compensate agents and keej 
down the loss ratio. In 1933 the depatt- 
ment allowed a rate increase of 9.3%, an! 
in 1934 another 5%, a total of 14.3% "Ff 
two years. Yet the companies contende! 
that this was not adequate and proceede! 
to take a part of the difference out 
the agents’ commissions, laying the blam! 
at the door of the Department. ; 

“I say that if the companies could ¢ 
along on the rates previously in effec 
they could also go along with the cot 
missions to agents, for this view is fully 
justified by the statistics they presente! f 
to us: The larger increase in rates woul 
have placed an unsurmountable  burdet 
on Wisconsin industry at a time whe f 
it could least afford it if it is to rea'y 
normalcy. The solution might have beth 
found in reducing management expens 
and overhead instead of taking it out 
agents and clients.” 
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Scientific ‘Tests for Safe Driving 


Elimination of Accident-Prone Driver Objective; Brake Re- 
action Time and Steering Ability of Thousands of People 
Gauged; National Psychological Institute Would Help 


By Dr. H. R. DeSilva, 


Massachusetts State College 


It is difficult to explain the cause of 
highway accidents. They usually result 
from a complex combination of circum- 
stances. Drink, excessive speed, careless- 
ones and mental collapse on part of driv- 
ers. There is no question but that acci- 


dents can be attributed to such factors 
but we have not, by any means, covered 
all of the reasons for accidents after 
entioning those referred to above. 
One of the much neglected causes of 
accidents is lack of ability on the part of 
the driver. It is one of the most insidious 
causes because it is so difficult to study. 
When automobiles could travel only 
twenty miles per hour over poor roads, 
most anybody could be trusted to handle 
an automobile. On the contrary, anybody 
is not capable of handling a present day, 
powerful automobile on the excellent 
roads and under the fast traffic conditions 
in which we are accustomed to travel. 
Eliminating Accident-Prone Driver 


There are several things that may be 
done to discover and to eliminate the 
accident-prone driver. One is to make the 
examinations for licenses more strict and 
more uniform instead of merely retaining 
a record as to whether the person passed 
or didn’t pass. It would be useful to ob- 
tain impartial scientific records of the de- 
gree of efficiency a driver of a car pos- 
sesses. Another excellent thing to do 
would be to give special examinations to 
people who have accidents. If this were 
done over a period of time, we could gain 
data which would prove, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, whether accident-prone driv- 
ers were less skillful as well as less cour- 
teous, 

A third measure would be to make an 
effort to educate or reeducate the driver 
who has had one or more accidents. Be- 
sides drivers who are lacking in the basic 
ability to drive, there are others who have 
been insufficiently trained. The sugges- 
tion of Registrar Frank Goodwin, to in- 
stitute schools for the accident-prone 
driver would seem very much worthwhile. 
Results of Braking and Steering Tests 


The first and most important purpose 
of this investigation was to analyze driv- 
ing ability. We began by devising two 
Pieces of apparatus, one to test brake re- 
action time (the time it takes to lift the 
toot off the accelerator and put it on the 
brake) and another test for steering 
ability. 

The ability to stop quickly is obviously 
one of the factors involved in many acci- 
dents. We therefore tried out our brake 
reaction apparatus on several thousand 
people and obtained data as to the amount 
of variation in reaction time in putting 
on the brake. We found that, in the case 
ot a great majority of people, the reaction 
time ranged around approximately .5 of 
a second. When a person’s reaction time 
is .7 or & of a second, it means that he 
will travel twenty or thirty feet more, be- 
lore being able to stop his car, if he is 
going forty or fifty miles per hour. There- 
tore, brake reaction is a factor in safe 
driving, especially when one’s reaction 
time is unduly long. 

In testing out our steering apparatus on 
some tour thousand people, we discovered 
that it was a good indicator of driving 
experience, That is to say, we found peo- 
ple who had never driven a car did poorly 
on the steering test. People who were 
Just learning did better. People who had 
driven for one year, as a group, did better 
yet. People who had driven from one to 
ten years did still better. Those persons 
with more than ten years’ experience made 
no better scores on the steering test be- 
cause as one might expect, if an individual 


m 





More Coordination Needed 


In Dr. De Silva’s opinion the scien- 
tific work on improving the skill of 
the automobile driver suffers because | 
of lack of coordination. He noted 
that a number of men in this country 
have made contributions to the prob- 
lem of testing and educating the auto- | 
mobile driver, but their work, he said, 
remains barren of results because of 
lack of state or national support. 
“What we need .more than anything 
else to promote work of this sort is the 
establishment of a national institute of 
industrial psychology in Washington 
to promote and coordinate these and 
similar psychological problems which 
effect the welfare of the whole na- 
tion,” was his specific suggestion. 








has not reached the height of his ability 
to drive an automobile in ten years, he 
would hardly be expected to improve be- 
yond this time. 

We also observed that people over fifty 
commence to deteriorate in their ability to 
make a good score on the steering test. 
Children below fifteen did much poorer 
than the normal adult. Children between 
fifteen and seventeen did a little better 
than children under fifteen; and young 
people from eighteen on did as well on 
the steering test as adults in their twenties. 

Since devising our steering and brake 
tests, we have found it necessary to add 
a number of other tests in order to try to 
get a general estimate of driving ability. 
Thus, we have a speed and timing esti- 
mation apparatus, a glare test, a miniature 
highway driving test, a “learning to drive” 
test as well as a number of tests for 
measuring visual capacity. 


What Other Tests Revealed 


In some preliminary testing, we found 
that the speed and timing estimation test 
shows considerable differences between in- 
dividuals. When one’s ability to estimate 
speed and time accurately is very poor, it 
may unwittingly lead to accidents in pass- 
ing cars on the highway. Many of us 
have had the experience of riding with 
reasonable-minded, intelligent people who 
make blunders in passing cars on_ the 
open road, when a third car was coming. 
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The Forgery Bond Shifts the burden of losses like these: 



































A FEW “CASE HISTORIES” OF RECENT FORGERY LOSSES 
Assured Amount of Loss Description 
Department Store $ 13,619.06 Forged endorsement on 280 checks. 
Savings Bank 1,288.71 Forged withdrawal orders. 
Chemical Mfg. Co. 3,700.00 Signature forged on 100 checks. 
Life Ins. Co. 819.01 Endorsement on check for proceeds 
from loan under policy. 
. os Purchasing Agent caused checks to 
Public Utility Co. 7,242.60 be made out to ficticious persons— 
and cashed them. 
Paper Mill 521.25 Payroll check forged. 
Furniture Co. 14,531.37 Completely foraed and altered 37 
checks—destroyed all but two. 








Practically all forgery losses originate outside the bank. 





Stolen checks, fraudulent en- 


dorsements, forged signatures are “outside jobs’ which menace every checking account. 
Bankers, more and more, are urging their depositors to protect themselves as they them- 
selves do, by safeguarding their accounts with a Depositor’s Forgery Bond. In contacting 
bankers, bear in mind that each Depositor’s Forgery Bond, besides protecting the indi- 


vidual depositor, also indemnifies the bank on which the check is drawn. 


bankers should be glad to cooperate. 


Your local 


Inquiries from agents and brokers will be promptly answered. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN. PRESIDENT 





DR. HARRY R. DE 


SILVA 


Sometimes, our driver has no intention of 
being careless or discourteous. The rea- 
son he pulls out to pass at the wrong time 
and stays in at the right time can be at- 
tributed to faulty speed and timing esti- 
mation. 

In the glare test, the subject looks 
through an eye-piece into a closed box 
where he gets the effect of meeting an 
other automobile with glaring headlights. 
There is a man walking along the side of 
the highway, and the driver is graded ac- 
cording to his ability to see the figure of 
the pedestrian under varying conditions. 
Thus the glare of the approaching vehicle 
can be varied relatively to the strength of 
the driver’s headlights. In trying out our 
glare test on several hundred people, we 
found that some people were very much 
more glare-blind than others Upon 
questioning them, as some of these glare- 
blind people remarked that they knew 
they did not see well at night, but that 
they thought that this was on account of 
the unnecessarily bright headlights of on- 
coming cars at night. In other words, a 
person who is glare blind may not appre- 
ciate that he is peculiarly defective in this 
respect. 

We found that the average driver was 
very much interested to know how he 
compared in glare sensitivity to the aver- 
age person. We believe that if this test 
could be made available to drivers in gen- 
eral, that it would do much to make glare- 
sensitive people more careful in driving 
at night. The average driver seems to be 
willing to acknowledge his glare weakness 
as determined by our glare test much 
more readily than he is willing to ac- 
knowledge a disability in some other re- 
spect. This makes the test particularly 
useful for general educational work 
among drivers. 

We might also do something towards 
correcting glare-weakness by instructing 
our glare-weak subjects to include certain 
foods in their diet containing a rich sup- 
ply of Vitamin A, which is reported to 
cure glare-weakness. 

The miniature highway driving test is 
still in the process of development, al- 
though it promises to be of great use in 
evaluating a driver’s general ability to 
handle a car on the road. In this test, the 
driver has, in effect, to drive down a road, 
to pass certain cars going in the same di- 
rection and to avoid certain cars going in 
the opposite direction. Occasionally, cir- 
cumstances will arise in which he will not 
be able to avoid a collision. His vigilance, 
self-control and poise in the accident sit 
uation can thus be observed without en- 
dangering life. 

Experimental Devices 


In our “learning to drive” test, we give 
the subject the opportunity to manipulate 
all of the gear controls of an automobile 
in the laboratory situation. He is allowed 
to put his car in gear, accelerate, and shift 
gears. The apparatus can be used either 


to determine whether an individual is ex- 
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perienced at handling a real car, or in 
training an individual to operate the con- 
trols of a car, one at a time, without any 
hazard to life or machinery. A record is 
kept of the score of the individual so thar 
he can compare it with that of a good 
driver who has had several years of ex- 
perience. 

The tests for vision include one for 
color, vision, one for acuity, one for accom- 
modation, one for depth perception, and 
one for movement threshold. A person 
who does poorly in all of these tests must 
of necessity compensate for these difficul- 
ties by driving more carefully. A good 
many of the drivers on the highway have 
visual defects and when they realize the 
nature of their weakness, they compen- 
sate for it. 

A number of other experimental de- 
vices which will measure excitability, vigi- 
lance, resistance to distraction and fa- 
tigue are in the process of development. 
We have also perfected a highway speed 
meter which will accurately measure the 
speed of passing automobiles as they in- 
terrupt two parallel beams of light eigh- 
teen inches apart. This speed meter is 
particularly useful for making surveys ot 
speeds of automobiles entering intersec- 
tions and rounding curves, where it is 
necessary to get an instantaneous reading 
of the speed. 

We hope shortly to establish a driving 
field on the Massachusetts State College 
campus so that we can develop and per- 
fect a technique for training drivers in 
full-sized cars. In this way we will dis- 
cover whether our laboratory tests meas- 
ure the degree of training and the im- 
provement by our subjects on the driving 
field. 

Possible Uses of Driver Testing 
Apparatus 

There are three possible uses to which 
driver testing apparatus may be put. One, 
educationally, to show individuals their 
driving disabilities so that they may have 
the opportunity to compensate for them; 
second, to train individuals to improve 
certain features of their driving which are 
shown to be inefficient. A third educa- 
tional use is to use the apparatus in con- 
nection with public lectures and exhibi- 
tions to attract people’s attention to the 
problems of safe driving. 

A second general use of the apparatus 
relates to the problem of automobile in- 
surance. Insurance companies in England 
have recently adopted the policy of allow- 
ing a 10% rebate to those clients who are 
willing to take driving tests under the 
auspices of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology and obtain satisfac- 
tory scores on these tests. In Massachu- 
setts, where insurance is compulsory, a 
scheme somewhat similar to that adopted 
in England might be found feasible. 

A third use of the tests is in connection 
with the testing of applicants for driving 
licenses and for accident-prone drivers. 
Apparatus which will give measurements 
and records of driving efficiency could be 
used in addition to the regular driving 
examination. 

This article is based on an address made by 
Dr. DeSilva at the recent Massachusetts Safety 
Conierence in Boston. 





A. A. KAUFMAN PROMOTED 

A. A. Kaufman has been appointed 
bonding manager in the northern Cali- 
fornia branch office of the Standard Ac- 
cident at San Francisco. He has been 
with the company in its bonding depart- 
ment since July, 1926. 

Mr. Kaufman is a graduate of the 
University of California school of elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering, and 
started with the Standard immediately 
after graduaton. He took a law course 
at the University of San Francisco, re- 
ceived his law degree in 1931, plus the 
highest honors in his class, and was ad- 
mitted to the California bar in the same 
year. 





GULF OF DALLAS IMPROVES 


An increase of $68,000 in premiums 
written during the first quarter of this 
year over the same period of last year 
has been reported by the Gulf of Dallas 
and its casualty affiliate, the Atlantic. 
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N. Y. Priority Case Before 
U. S. Supreme Court 


The question as to whether New York 


compensation claimants of New York 
State companies are to have a preferred 
status when any such companies are 


thrown into liquidation is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
appeal from the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals of New York State. Last 
February that court affirmed the consti- 
tutionality of section 34 of the New York 
workmen’s compensation act granting 
priority to compensation claimants of this 
state against home companies. 

This situation came to a head a year 
ago when two residents of Minnesota, 
claimants of the Southern Surety of New 
York, sought to prevent the New York 
Superintendent of Insurance from giving 
preference to New York compensation 
claims over those of claimants in other 
states. The attorney-general of Okla- 
homa intervened on behalf of that state’s 
insurance commissioner, as a friend of 
the court, and officials of other states 
threatened to use retaliatory measures if 
the priority feature of the law was not 


dropped. 
It is known that the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives has a 


special interest in the retaliatory feature 
for if the law is upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court it is feared that 
other states will enact special deposit 
laws and take other means protecting 
their citizens. 





Chicago Casualty Managers 
Now Have Their Own Club 


A recently formed organization in Chi- 
cago is the Casualty Managers’ Club 
which includes as its members only man- 
agers of the local branch offices of Bu- 
reau companies. Regular luncheon meet- 
ings are held and mutual problems and 
underwriting trends are discussed. 

Victor H. Bartholomew, Standard Ac- 
cident, is the club’s president and asso- 
ciated with him are George H. Moloney, 
Hartford Accident, as vice-president, and 
Freeman C. Read, Globe Indemnity, as 
secretary-treasurer. The directors are 
John Keevers, Maryland Casualty; W. O. 
Schilling, U. S. F. & G.; Norman Hoag, 
Continental Casualty; John Pabst, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, and Chester Hay- 
den, Glens Falls Indemnity. 





OHIO RESPONSIBILITY LAW 

The governor of Ohio has signed the 
automobile financial responsibility _ bill 
but has vetoed the drivers’ license bill. 


Synthetic Auto Fleets 
Outlawed in Ontario 


EFFECT OF LATEST STATUTE 





Preferential Rates Prohibited in Measure 
Urged by Insurance Companies and 
Sponsored by Sup’t Foster 





Ontario tried out a new approach to 
the synthetic fleet evil recently when the 
provincial legislature passed a bill to out- 
law this type of automobile policy. Since 
April, 1931, no attempt has been made 
in the province to check rate discrimina- 
tion of any sort and in recent years cut 
throat competition, particularly via the 
synthetic fleet route, has run rampant. 
The new law was requested by leading 
insurance companies and was sponsored 
by R. Leighton Foster, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Ontario. It prohibits 
preferential rates for groups of persons 
in the following terms: 

“No rating bureau and no insurer authorized 
to transact the business of insurance within 
Ontario shall fix or make any rate or schedule 
of rates or charge a rate for automobile insur- 
ance to any group of persons by reason of 
such group being engaged in any trade, calling, 
profession or occupation, or by reason of mem- 
bership in any guild, union, society, club or 
association or by reason of common employment 
or by reason of common occupancy of the same 
building or group of buildings or for any other 
reason which would result in a lower cost to 
an individual in such group than such individual 
would have had to pay if insured individually ; 
and every insurer or other person who violates 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty of 
an. offense.” 


Rate Supervision Vested in Co.’s 


Chief interest of the new statute lies 
in the fact that it makes no provision 
for the Ontario Department of Insurance 
to return to the field it quitted in 1931 
as policeman for rate control in the prov- 
ince. Back as far as 1922 the province 
attempted to prevent rate discrimination 
but finally abandoned the job in 1931 
when it found itself with an impossible 
task unless it was given complete control 
over insurance rate regulation in the 
province. Since companies were unwill- 
ing to abandon the latter privilege, the 
legislature in 1931 rescinded its powers 
of regulation in respect of discrimination. 

The new law, to quote Superintendent 
Foster, “does not require or contemplate 
or require the intervention of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. Any questions 
as to its interpretation are matters for 
the courts.” The aim, therefore, is mere- 
ly to place the prohibition against syn- 
thetic fleets on the statute books and let 
companies or individuals take the matter 
to the police courts if they feel they are 
being discriminated against. The penal- 
ties for infraction of the law are fines 
of from $20 to $200 for each offense, plus 





Company Attitude on Arbitration of 
Cases Sought By N. Y. Sup’t of Insurance 


As one of his last official acts before 
leaving office, George S. Van Schaick, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
contacted insurance company home of- 
fices in this state for their attitude on 
the use of arbitration instead of court 
litigation in settling insurance contro- 
versies. Referring particularly to the 
large aggregate cost of defending and 
settling small cases Mr. Van Schaick 
said that if arbitration would lead to 
lower premium rates, it would be justi- 
fied on that ground alone. He was much 
encouraged, he said, by the progress 
made by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters in its en- 
deavor to put arbitration into practice 
in certain types of cases and the work 
of the American Arbitration Association 
in its effort to extend the scope of its 
arbitration proceedings in the insurance 
field. Writing further along this line he 
said: 

“I am advised that nearly 2,000 cases 
have been submitted to the National Bu- 


reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
for arbitration and that approximately 
1,000 tort cases which would ordinarily 
be tried in the Municipal Court have 
been submitted to the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 

“Arbitration affords a prompt hearing 
and avoids the delay in reaching trial 
which necessarily results when cases are 
litigated. In addition to the saving in 
time and expense the speedy settlement 
of claims enables insurance companies 
to draw down reserves which otherwise 
would have to be maintained. The enor- 
mous cost of the defense and settlement 
of small cases is a matter of common 
knowledge. Carrying such claims on the 
books of the companies raises the cost 
of insurance. If more general use of 
arbitration would result in the lowering 
of premium rates, it is amply justified. 

“Tt would be of assistance to this de- 
partment to have from you an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the attitude of your 
company toward this general subject.” 








600 Silicosis Suits in 
Mo. Up for Arbitratig, 


Approximately 600 personal injur 
damage suits against the St. Joseph Lead 
Co., St. Louis, in which the plaintiffs aj. 
lege that they contracted silicosis while 
working for the concern, are to be sub. 
mitted to arbitration under the terms of 
an agreement reached with a group of 
attorneys interested in the litigation. 

Some of the cases are pending in 5 
Louis circuit court, many others at Fam. 
ington, Mo., while the aggregate total of 
the claims pending are estimated at ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. 

So as to reduce legal costs and to 
speed up the cases a special arbitration 
board has been formed consisting of , 
representative each for the company and 
the plaintiffs. The board will hear the 
various claims and stipulate the award 
to be made in each case. 

Attorneys for the claimants are now 
obtaining assents to the arbitration plan 
and it is believed that most of the 6) 
plaintiffs will assent. 





possible cancelation of license if the Sy. 
perintendent sees fit. 

Since “synthetic fleet” underwriting js 
widespread throughout the province the 
new law when it becomes effective will 
increase automobile insurance costs to q 
great number of insurers. At the same 
time it should enable companies to make 
a better showing on existing standard 
schedules and perhaps eventually pave 
the way for a small lowering of rates, 


Other Amendments 


Other amendments which have become 
effective in Ontario include the elimina- 
tion of the contentious passenger hazard 
clause. A new statute removes the lia- 
bility of a motorist by declaring the own- 
er or driver of a car “shall not be liable 
for any loss or damage resulting in bodily 
injury to or death of any gratuitous pas- 
senger.” It is estimated that the pas- 
sage of this act, effective April 18, will 
save Ontario motorists between $500,000 
and $600,000 annually. 

Reason for this is that roughly 200,00 
motorists have carried the passenger haz- 
ard endorsement in the past. Effective 
April 1, the rate for this endorsement 
had been raised to $4 per policy. Now 
that the liability has been removed the 
insurer in the province will only be liable 
in provinces or states where this liability 
is not excluded. Insurance companies 
have decided to charge a nominal rate 
of $1 per annum for this coverage. which 
indicates a net saving of almost $600,000 
if the same number of motorists take 
this latter coverage. 

Auto Claim Adjustments 

In order to eliminate evils which have 
crept into the business of adjusting auto- 
mobile claims of private insurers and 
claimants, another new amendment, ef- 
fective July 1, 1935, prohibits anyone 
other than a barrister or solicitor nego- 
tiating for compensation, the settlement 
of a claim for loss or damage arising out 
of a motor vehicle accident. The amend- 
ment also prohibits anyone holding him- 
self out as an adjuster on behalf of per- 
sons having claims against an insured 
for which indemnity is provided by a 
motor vehicle policy, unless such person 
is a barrister or solicitor. The new law 
aims to prevent persons soliciting busi- 
ness as “public adjusters” unless properly 
qualified. 

An important amendment to Ontario's 
negligent act aims to prevent a situa 
tion where a passenger in an automo- 
bile involved in an accident takes action 
against a third party to a collision and 
seeks to recover damages from that third 
party in spite of the fact that responsi 
bility for the accident is found to rest 
not on the third party but on the driver 
of the automobile in which the passengé! 
was riding. In recent cases in Ontario, 
damages for as high as $15,000 have beet 
awarded against such third parties eve 
though they were found not negligen! 
by. the courts. 
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Safety Leaders Speak at 
First Annual Va. Congress 


Relationship between accident preven- 
tion and supervision was stressed by E.R. 
Granniss, representative of the engineer- 
ing and industrial division of the Trav- 
ders, in a talk before the first Virginia 
state-wide safety conference held in 
Richmond last week. “So closely is the 
ability of the supervisor related to the 
control of accidents,” he said, “that the 
accident record of any man who has 
charge of other persons may prove to be 
an indication of the value of that man to 
his company.” Mr. Granniss produced 
fgures showing that industrial accidents 
alone are costing each man and woman 
in this country an average of $41 a year. 

Education of the average citizen to 
cherish the freedom over time and space 
which the automobile has given him is 
the most effective avenue of approach to 
the prevention of highway accidents, Dr. 
Miller McClintock, director of street 
trafic research, Harvard University, told 
the meeting. Control of traffic on city 
streets was discussed by M. O. Eldridge, 
assistant director of traffic, Washington, 
D. C., who described in detail the system 
in use in that city. He especialiy em- 
phasized the efficacy of one-way streets 
during the rush hours as a relief for con- 
gestion. 

T. Alfred Fleming, conservation direc- 
tor, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
discussed “Fire Consciousness in Public 
Safety” and concluded that “what is 
needed most today is the development of 
a fire consciousness among all our people 
as a part of the great program of public 
safety.” 

“If we build so as to restrict the early 
spread of fire,” he added, “and if the 
public will use wise judgment in mainten- 
ance we shall be able to save 75 per cent 
of both the lives lost and the property 
destroyed by fire.” 


F. T. CURRAN IN NEW POST 





A. & H. Production Man Joins Conti- 
nental Casualty After Service With 
Employers’ and Union Ind. 
Francis T. Curran, well known in the 
metropolitan accident and health field 
and who was secretary of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York in 1928-29, 
has just joined the Continental Casualty 
in its Eastern department at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, to serve as production 
special agent in the personal accident 
and health department for metropolitan 
New York and Westchester County. Mr. 
Curran resigns a similar post with the 
Employers’ Liability after more than two 

years with that company. 

His first insurance work was in the 
personal accident department of the old 
Great Eastern Casualty in 1920. When 
it was reinsured by the Union Indemnity 
he continued with that company, doing 
spécial agency work in Pennsylvania for 
two years and then being recalled to the 
Eastern department in New York as as- 
sistant manager of the personal accident 
and health division which he served un- 
ti! the Union’s receivership. He traveled 
sixteen states on production work for 
accident insurance. 

Among other activities Mr. Curran fos- 
tered legislation in New York State for 
the amendment to section 205 of the 
general municipal law permitting munici- 
palities to insure their statutory liability 
imposed by law with an insurance com- 
pany. 





H. R. TEITRICK MAKES CHANGE 

P. A. McBride of Erie, Pa., has been 
named to succeed H. R. Teitrick as chief 
of the division of agents and brokers of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 
Mr. Teitrick, who held that post for 
seven and one-half years, has resigned to 
become state manager for the American 
State of Columbus, O., writing automo- 
bile and casualty lines. 


New Haven Adjusters 
Now Have Association 
IS HEADED BY E. A. JOHNSON 


Has Been With Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies for Some Years; By- 
Laws of Association 








One of the new organizations in the in- 
surance business is the New Haven Ad- 
justers’ Association. The first meeting 
was held February 25 at a hotel in the 
Connecticut city with thirty-nine claim 
adjusters present. In addition to stock 
and mutual insurance companies and pri- 
vate adjusting agencies there were four 
men present from the claim department 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and four men from the 
Connecticut Co. (a street railway). 

The constitution and by-laws adopted 
state that the object of the association 
is to promote harmony and_ cordial 
business relations among the members; 
to exchange information concerning mat- 
ters of interest; to discuss common prob- 
lems and to develop a high standard of 
ethics; to promote the general welfare 
of the companies represented. 

The by-laws also set forth that mem- 
bership in the association shall be limited 
to full time claim adjusters whose main 
source of income is from the adjustment 


of losses. 
The President 


The president of the association is E. 
A. Johnson, Aetna Life & Affiliated Co.'s, 
New Haven. He has been with that or- 
ganization for fourteen years. After 
working in the Hartford and Bridgeport 
offices he became manager of the New 
Haven claim office ten years ago. Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of Booth Pre- 
paratory School, New Haven, and studied 
law at Valparaiso University. 
















E. A. JOHNSON 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY GAINS 

An increase of 40.5% in premium in- 
come was recorded by the American In- 
demnity of Galveston during 1934, the 
annual statement discloses. Total pre- 
miums for the year were $769,637. The 
company reported total assets of $3,058,- 
139 compared with $2,976,108 in 1933. 
Capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $267,- 
546 provided a surplus to policyholders 
of $1,267,546, a slight increase over 1933 

The experience on fire business was 
excellent, the loss ratio having been 28% 
The fidelity and surety account reflected 
an exceptionally low loss ratio but this 
was counteracted by a rising loss ratio 
in the automobile liability line. 
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Condensed Financial Statement, December 31, 1934 


Assets 
ee a A NR ow ic a'a. auleale haieye bade bb eR WEO hee peea eS eseeees $ 892,682.57 
Investments: 
OS ee ere REE PR EE pe Ce $4,410,757.01 
NT RO inc cv stew neehccecenesyaeseneeess 580,500.00 
iv ciainkinng Ws Wikis wena mew esa ann 2,349,600.00 
North Sear Insurance Co. Stock. ......ccccscccccccces 852,057.86 
DEOMGARESs 6.0. cccscnsecsccseccccdecesecserseceseeees 492,200.00 
PE, Acc ri GectabetKe Teed eREeA eR eRe ODES eeaT 73,500.00 
—————amee 6S OTST 
Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 days due). ........ee0008: 512,417.13 
FE LTE CA PPE ECT C EET EO LOE Tee 34,144.75 
re er eee ey eee ee er ree 163,993.80 
$10,361,853.12 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses. ..........cccccsccccceccccsscecs $ 5,358,889.82 
Wsenere See TIMGRTNOE PHOMINENE s 6 6.6 ciccinccccccdecnccecscecceeccseseones 2,044,050.69 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities. ..........+.+.++++ 398,902.80 
CI inks odbc aetna sncdcnestsasanes <vadeeeeiess $1,000,000.00 
Surplus... ccccccccccccscvccccvstesccceveessscccccecenee 1,560,009.81 
Surplus to Policyholders........csccccecccescccccveces 5s ise leew : 2,560,009.81 
$10,361,853.12 


Bonds are valued on amortized basis; stocks at December 31, 1934 market quotations. The amortized value of bonds exceeds the 
value at December 31, 1934 market quotations by the amount of $53,847.01. If bonds owned by North Star Insurance Co. were valued 
at market quotations the value of Capital Stock of that Company owned by General Reinsurance Corporation would be $14,007.75 
less than shown above. « Securities carried at $824,680.68 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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Early Days of Maryland Casualty 
Graphically Described In Brochure 


Tells How Recognition of Agent’s Importance was Established 
by John T. Stone, First President; $292,064,852 Paid 
Out in Company’s 37 Year Existence 


The development of the Maryland 
Casualty from 1898 when it was founded 
as one of the pioneering companies in the 
casualty field to the present time is 
graphically set forth in a new handsome 
brochure this week from the 
company’s home office. Its biggest fea- 
ture is the fact that in the thirty-seven 
year existence of the Maryland $292,064,- 
852 has been paid out in claims and 
claim expenses on behalf of its policy- 
holders which “is a true dollar measure- 
ment of the company’s service.” A fore- 
word by Silliman Evans, president today, 
sets the for the human interest 
story to follow. 

Recognition is first given 
ers of the organization who, after months 
of effort, raised $250,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus to launch the company. 
Chief among them was John T. Stone, 
the first president of the Maryland, and 
it is brought out that “the story of the 
company for its first twenty-two years, 
until Mr. Stone’s death in 1920, is mainly 
the story of Mr. Stone’s personal build- 
ing of a great business institution.” 


sent out 


stage 


to the found- 


Agency Building First Concern 


One of the first concerns of the Mary- 
land was the creation of an adequate 
agency force and the first president 
promptly addressed himself to this task. 
As the brochure points out: “He recog- 
nized at the outset the vital importance 
of a corps of well-trained, intelligent and 
honorable field representatives. Said he 
at that time: 

“The wise appointment of agents requires care 


ful investigation of character, ability and stand- 


ing in their respective communities . It is 
necessary also to excite and preserve a loyal 
esprit de corps throughout the field forces.” 
Early Skepticism 
It is interesting that when the Mary- 
land opened its first little office there 


employes in- 
who became 


seven company 
. Highlands Burns, 


were mf 
cluding | 


o Malley “Cracks Down” On 
Unauthorized Co.’s in Mo. 


State Superintendent of Insurance R. 


Emmet O'Malley of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, has cracked down an automobile 
road service associations and_ similar 


bodies that have been doing an indirect 
insurance business without authorization 
from the insurance department. 

In a special departmental order sent 
te every automobile insurance company 
doing business in the state the companies 
were directed to stop issuing policies in 
conjunction with the so-called service 
contracts to make sure that every com- 


pany fully understands the order the 
Superintendent instructed them to have 
an officer acknowledge receipt of his 
order. 


_ The special departmental order follows 
in part: 


“It is therefore ordered by me, as Sunerin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department, that no 
company hereafter authorized to do business in 
this state shall engage in the writing of insur- 
ance in collaboration with or in any manner in 
connection with any service corporation or as 
sociation issuing service contracts, and for viola- 
tion of this order the license or certificate of 
authority of such company to do business in the 
state shall be revoked for the reason that to 
permit such company to continue in business 
would be hazardous to the public and the policy 
holders in the state of Missouri.” : 


president of the company in 1920 and 
who was chairman of the board at the 


time of his death on March 30, 1935. 
Describing early difficulties the brochure 
reads: 


“The organizers of the Maryland acted 
in the confidence that the trend of com- 
inerce, industry and concentration of 
population in growing cities created an 
immense and, as yet, unappreciated field 
for the application of casualty insurance. 

“Already in the business there were 
nine other casualty companies, four plate 
glass, one boiler and six accident and 
health companies, writing annual prem- 
iums of about $11,500,000. Not by acquir- 
ing a big share of this business, but by 
promoting the principles of casualty in- 


surance and its application, would the 
Maryland prosper. 
“The advent of the Maryland was 


greeted with general skepticism, and with 
predictions of early failure. The casualty 
insurance business, at best, directed by 
experienced executives, was a hazardous 
avenue to profit. New companies sprang 
up to flounder for a short while and then 
collapse. What chance had the Mary- 
land, with small capital resources, steered 
by men who were newcomers to the busi- 


ness ? 

“Said one of the leading insurance 
monthlies of the day: 

‘Mr. Stone’s company does not start 


auspiciously.’ 

“Another widely-read publication com- 
miserated with the Maryland stockhold- 
ers, and suggested that they were hard- 
pushed for investment outlets to put up 
capital for new casualty company. De- 
clared Mr. Stone, at the end of the first 
ten month of operation: 


“‘The Maryland is now ready to sub- 


mit to any impartial insurance man or 
men a comparison of its assets, invest- 
ments, liabilities, risks, adjusted claims, 


methods and all other details alongside 
of theirs. We believe the result will show 
that we will boil down the biggest chunk 
of clear assets and that we will show 
surest prospects of survival.’ 

“The Philadelphia Intelligencer, a 
leading publication of the day, retorted 
editorially, with blunt frankness typical 
of that day: ‘This is presumptuous and 
ignorant’.” 


HONORED AT FRENCH LICK 


3-Day Testimonial Meeting Held by 
U.S.F.&G. There in Honor of Foster 
& Messick’s 30th Anniversary 

There was a fine U.S.F.& G. turnout at 
French Lick Springs for three days last 
week in Foster & Messick’s 
thirtieth anniversary as managers of that 
company in Indiana. Top-notch home 
office executives were present as well as 
some 250 Indiana agents. 

The testimonial, conceived and achieved 
by the Indiana agents who produced, in 
three months, new business _ totaling 
$175,000 to make this event possible. This 
business was done in the months of 
February, March and April. 

The notables to join in the anniversary 
celebration included E. Asbury Davis. 
president of the company; R. Howard 
Bland, chairman of the board; Vice-pres- 
idents Hugh I). Combs, Charles C. 
Conlon, Phil F. Lee, Joseph F. Matthai 
and S. Blount Mason. Frank A. Gantert, 
president, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; 
Harry McClain, Indiana insurance com- 
missioner, Ernest Palmer, Illinois insur- 
ance director, Lloyd Thomson, R. T. Nel- 
son, Irving Williams, R. F. Davidson and 
Fred Cunningham were other prominent 
insurance men who were guests. 


honor of 


‘by representatives of 


VETOES DUST DISEASE BILL 





Gov. Lehman’s Action on Canney Mea- 
sure Follows Opposition to It Re- 
ceived from Insurance Companies 

Yielding to the strong opposition on 
the part of industrialists and insurance 
companies to the Canney dust disease 
bill, Governor Lehman vetoed this mea- 
sure late last week. The bill, adding new 
article 4-a to the New York compensa- 
tion law, fixed compensation for certain 
injuries to lungs and respiratory tract 
resulting from inhalation of harmful dust. 
Its effective date would have been im- 
mediately upon approval. In his vetoing 
of the bill the Governor said in part: 

“The provisions of this bill (when first 
introduced) were sponsored principally 
industry and in- 
surance companies. 

“Upon further consideration of the bill 
they now believe it contains certain in- 
advisable features. Many industrialists 
and insurance companies have urged that 
the bill be vetoed. 

“Even though this bill does not be- 
come law, workingmen who suffer injury 
from silicosis or other harmful dust dis- 
eases will, nevertheless, be protected and 
compensated under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act because of the bill, rec- 
ommended by me to the legislature this 
year, which will bring all occupational 
diseases within the scope of the work- 
men’s compensation law.” 





EFFECTIVE SAFETY SLOGAN 

“Triple your caution when you double 
your speed,” is the effectively worded 
safety slogan which is being featured in 
New York’s Subway Sun poster series 





Se, 


—_____—_———. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 
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N. Y. Legislative Group 
To Probe Automobile Rates 


To correct a misunderstanding Leonar 
L. Saunders, executive secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of the State of New 


York, said this week that a legislative 
committee to investigate automobile jp- 
surance and rates in New York was ay. 
thorized by resolution in the last hours 
of the recent state session which passed 
both houses and carried $25,000 appro- 
priation. The original resolution carrying 
$75,000 did die in finance committee. 

The investigating committee, person- 
nel of which is now being selected, will 
hold hearings and report at the next 
session of the legislature. 





NO COMPENSATION LAW IN SIGHT 


In view of the fact that three candi- 
dates for Governor of Mississippi are 
actively opposing the enactment of a4 
workmens’ compensation law in_ that 
state, it is unlikely that there will be 
any legislation on the subject next Jan- 
uary. Another candidate has had noth- 
ing to say about workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and the fifth is confining his can- 
vas to the single tax issue. 





Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 











Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Caddy’s Injury Compensable 

A caddy selected by a golf club and 
authorized by it to come upon the golf 
course for attendance upon players, al- 
though paid by the players and not by 
the club, is an employe of the club and 
entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court holds, Essex 
County Country Club vy. Chapman, 173 
Atl. 591. The caddy in this case had 
entered the club grounds and was on 
his way to the club house to await an 
assignment when he accepted a lift in 
an automobile supplied by the club to 
transport caddies to the first tee, and 
was injured when alighting from it. It 
was held the accident happened in the 
course of his employment. 

x * 


Effect on Banker’s Blanket Bond of 
Employe’s Dishonest Acts 

A surety company which issued a 
banker’s blanket bond to a bank and ac- 
cepted premiums thereon after the ex- 
piration of the time allowed by the state 
(Alabama) under whose laws the bank 
was organized, was held estopped to set 
up as a defense to an action on the bond 
for losses through the dishonest acts of 
an employe that the bond was void be- 


cause incident to ultra vires business. 
The case was American Surety Co. v. 
Moran, 75 F. (2d) 646. 

* - * 


Streptococcus Germs Not “a Disease” 

An insured against accident due solely 
to external, violent and _ involuntary 
causes, while diving in a lake, struck his 
head on the bottom of the lake and broke 
off part of one of his upper teeth. The 
injury produced a concussion of the 
brain, and the fracture of the tooth 
caused the dissemination of “streptoccic 
organisms” or germs, which were at the 
root of the tooth, through the body, 
which infected the brain, and this alone, 
in conjunction with the injury, caused 
his death. He died more than two 


months after, although he worked as best 
he could from the date of the accident 
until a few days before his death. 

In an action on the policy the defense 
was that the death was not caused solely 
and independently of all other causes 
by accidental means, and because the in- 
jury was not “immediately disabling” 
within the policy provision. The policy 
did not insure against “death due to dis- 
ease, whether accidental or otherwise.” 
The defendant contended that it was not 
the trauma which produced death, but 
the dissemination of a pre-existing dis- 
ease, preventing recovery under the pol- 


The Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Massachusetts Protective Ass’n v. Lewis, 
72 F. (2d) 952, said that in all the cases 
on which the defendant relied the court 
found that the insured was not in normal 
health, but was suffering from some well 
recognized, present, persistent disease at 
the time of the accident, which aggravat: 
ed the effects of the accident or which 
itself was aggravated by the accident, 
and which disease was a factor in caus 
ing death. 

In this case, the court said, the in- 
sured was in normal and good health 
The presence of the streptococcic germs 
in an apparently normal and healthy 
body, it held, is not “a disease” within 
the meaning ‘of this policy. The policy 
did not provide that a body must be 
perfectly sound, free from every germ 
and defect, but simply provided that it 
“does not cover death due to disease,” 
such as those mentioned in the cases 
cited. Consequently the insured died as 
a result of bodily injuries directly am 
independently of all other causes by acc: 
dental means. It therefore affirmed judg- 
ment of the Federal District Court for 
Western Pennsylvania for plaintiff. 

But on reargument it held that the 
record, as it stood, did not show contin: 
uous total disability of the deceased from 
the date of the accident, 


reason it reversed the judgment and 
awarded a new trial. 


and for this} 
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When this depression is over many will be com- 
pelled to echo the words of the French statesman 
who, calling his colleagues together, began by say- 
ing: “Gentlemen, we have foreseen everything 
but what has happened.” 


The past may be nothing more than a voice speak- 
ing through rusty ink; on the other hand, if we 
know what happened after other depressions, is it 
not possible with the red blade of prophecy to tear 
apart the veil that hides Tomorrow and forecast 
the future? 


We think it is worth trying. Our guess is that— 


... this depression will be followed 
by a period of prosperity. 


This country’s industrial independence and the 
birth of the great Textile industry in New England 
was the sequel to the Depression of 1808-09. 
Prosperity followed. 


The canal building age came with the Depression 
of 1825, and prosperity followed. 


The railroads whirled us into wonderful times after 
the Depression of 1837—opening up new lands— 
the gold rush. Prosperity followed. 


The period following the Depression of 1857 saw 
the development of many new inventions—the 
sewing machine, the rotary printing press, the tele- 
graph. Prosperity followed. 


The Depression of 1873 witnessed the birth of a 


PROSPERITY FOLLOWED 


128-billion-dollar industry—Electric Power. The 
first telephone conversation took place shortly 
after. This period saw the development of copper, 
pig iron, and prosperity followed. 


After the Depression of 1893 glistening carriages 
disappeared from our fashionable streets. The 
horseless carriage brought with it the development 
of many industries—road-making, petroleum, rub- 
ber, steel, glass. Prosperity followed. 


The Depression of 1903 witnessed the beginning 
of large buildings and saw the erection of the Flat- 
iron Building, the Metropolitan Life, and finally 
the Woolworth. Structural steel shapes were be- 
ginning to be used. Cement came in in 1904. 
Prosperity followed. 


After the Depression of 1907 came the develop- 
ment of water power, aviation, radio, the chemical 
industry, and prosperity followed. 


Prosperity, through great inventions or the per- 
fection of new products that vast numbers of peo- 
ple wanted, has been a sequel to our panics. Fol- 
lowing each, the volume of insurance and surety 
business written has reached new heights. 


After this depression—what? Why not prosperity 
again? New inventions are appearing, new indus- 
tries are developing—sound control, air-condition- 
ing, Diesel motors, the Electric Eye, Television, 
prefabricated houses. Put this down in your little 
red book—Prosperity will follow. 


Agents with an eye to the future are invited to ride along with 
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